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Aving ſome Hand in the New 
Tranſlation of Plutarch's. Morals, 
and being therefore defired by the 

* Publiſher to prefix a Dedication to 
one of the Volomes;z I, without much think- 
ing,preſently ccncluded, that you, Right Re- 
verend Father in God, muſt needs challenge 
the greateſt Right tg what poor Services [ 
amable to perform, eſpecially ſince the Pub- 
liſher's Deſire 1s to lay the five Volumes at the 
Feet of five of the Biſhops of our Church : 
Both becauſe you are my Diocefan, and for 
that I received the Holy Order of Prieſthood 
from your Lordſhips Hands, with mor&Qthan 
common Favour. Iconteſs, it is a Fripp 
tion of the higheſt Nature 3 but hope, your *' 
© Lord- 


* 
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Lordſhip will be induced to pardon it, the 
rather, becauſe it was not ſo much my own 
ſeeking, as the Publiſher's Deſire 3 and be- 
ſides, in meit is only intended as a mean Ac- 
knowledgment of the Obligations your 
Goodneſs has laid up »n me, when I was, and 
am yet a meer Siranger, and thereby unca- 
pable of deſerving any- of that Favour and 
Goodneſs you were pleas? to confer. But [ 
am conicions, with what an Odiam your 
Lordſhip reſents any thing that appears the 
leaſt Paraſitical ; and thexetore, leſt I ſhon'd 
be looked upon as one, that has more of 
Flattery in him than Sincerity, I forbear to 
offer thoſe Elogiums you might juſtly expe&, 
as nothing but your Due: It being evident to 
all that know any thing of the Affairs of their 
Country, how much your Lordſhip has me- 
rited of it and them. Neither ſhall I here 
trouble your Lord(bip with any thing touch- 


_ing the Author and his Works, both being ſo 


generally known already. Only this I woud 
in particular recommend to all, in the preſent 
Times; The reading of his Tteatiſe of Bro- 
therly Love, in this Volume, the moſt uſctul 
Moral that can be known vor praQiſed in this 
Age, when, to uſe his own Words, Brotheriy 
Lowe is as ſcarce (and I will add much more 
than) Brotherly Hatred was in antient times. 
For, though Plutarch confincs kis Difcourſe to 
ſach Brethren, as were Sons of the ſame _ 
wra 
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tural Parents 3 yet [ preſume, it is moſt of it 
applicable to Brethren in a Moral Capacity : 
That Exgliſþ Men and Proteſtants, in the 
preſent Jun&ure of Afﬀeairs cſpecially, ſhouw'd 
unite, agree together, and love one another 
as Brethren, in the more Noble, as well as 
Comprehenfive Senſe of the Term. -I1 might 
lanch out very far on this Subject, but that I 
fear | have treſpaſſed too much on your Lord- 
ſhips Patience already. Praying, therefore, 
that as your Lordſhip has hitherto maniteſted 
your felt a moſt emin-nt Aﬀſerter and Sup- 
porter of the Rights of this Church and King- 
dom, the ſame good God will be graciouſly 
pleas'd to add many happy Years to your 
generuus Proceedings, to his endleſs Glory, 
the Proſperity and Peace of theſe Nations, 
and of the Proteſtant Religion, and at laſt 
Crown all your Endeavours to that End with 
the Due, as promiſed Reward of Peace, and 
everlaſting Life in his glorious Kingdom. I 
ſubſcribe, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſbip”s moſt Dutiful Son, 


" and moſt humble Setvant, 


Charles Barcrofr. 
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; i Whether 'twere rightly ſaid 
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" = Tranſlated from the GREEK 
by Charles Whitaker Eſquire, 
ſometimes Fellow of 
New-College in 
, OXFORD. 


5 IS ſore, he that ſaid it, had no 
mind ro* live conceaPd , for 
" he ſpoke it- out of defign of 
being taken notice of, for b is VE- 
;y ſaying it, as it he {aw deeper into things 
then every vulgar Eye , and to purchaſe to 
himſelf a Reputation, bow unjuſtly ſaver, — ._ 
by inveigling erhers into —_— and re- Pe 
> 


tirement : Bus the Poet ſays rig 


I hate the Man who makes pretence to Wu, p 
Tet in bus own copcerns waves uſing it. ; = 


B For. 
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For they tell us of ene Philoxenus the Son y 
of Eryxis, and Knatho the Siulian , who 
were 10 over greedy after any daintics ſet 
befere them , that they would blow their 
Nole in the Viſh , whereby turning the 
Stemachsof the othcrGueſts,themſclves went 
away fuller cram'd with the Raritses. T hus 
farcs it withall thoſe whoſe Appetite is al- 
ways luſting and infatiate after Glory, they 
beſparter the repute of others, as their Ri- 
vals in Henour , that themſelves may ad- 
vance ſmoothly to it , and without a rub ; 
thev do like Watermen, who look a-{tern 
while the Row the Boar a-hcad , till fo 
managins the ſtroaks of the Oar, that the 
Veſlcl may make on to its Port : So theſe 
Men, who recommend eo ws {uch kind of 
Preccpts, Row hard aficr Glory, bur with 
their Facc another way z to 4. purpoſe 
clic need this have becn faid > Why com- 
mitted ro Writing , and handed down to 
Poſterity > Would he live incogmeo to his 
Co-cmporarics, but be known ro {ucceed- 
inz Ages Put beſides, doth not the thing 
it {elf found 11], ro bid you keep all your 
life time out of the worlds Eye, as if you - 
had rifled the Sepulchres of the Dead, or 
done ſuch like deteſtableVillany which you ſhould 
hide for > \Vhat is it grown a crime to 
live , unleſs vou can keep all others from 
knowing you do ſo > For mv parr, I ſhould 
pronounce , that even an il|-liver ought 
not to witharaw himſclt from the con- 
verſe of others; no, let him be known, 

lec 
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let him be reclaimed , ler him repent ; 
- ſo. that whether you have anv ftock 
of Virtue , |ct it not lic uncmployed , 
— Or it you rave been vitioully kcnr, donor 
by fiying the means continue unreciainnd 
/ and uncur'd. Point me our rcheretore and 
diſtinguiſh me the Man ro whom vou a- 
dopr this: admonitien : It ro one devoid 
of ſenſe , goodneſs or wit ; *tis like one 
that ſhould caution a Perſon, under a Fea- 
ver or raving Madneſs, not to be known 


7 , 


; ®where he is, tor fear the Phylicians ſhould 
find him ; but rather to ſculk in tome dark 
R Corner , where he and his Diſcaſcs may 
1 eicape Diſcovery : So you who labour un- 
- der that pernicious , that ſcarce curable 
f diſeaſe , wickedn?(s, are by parity of Rea- 
1 ſon bid to conceal your Vices , your Envv- ' 
ins , your Supcr{tirions , like tome dilor- 
a derly or feaverous Pulſe , tor tcar of tal- 
5 ling into the hands of them , who might 
Ss preſcribe well to you, and ſer you to rights 
Az again : Whereas alaſs! in the davs of re- 
- mote antiquirv, Men exhibired the tick ro 
* publick view, when cvcry charitable Paſ- 
u-_ /enger (who had laboured himſc!t a:der 
f the like malady , cr had experience: a re- 
| medy on them that did communicatcd 
” ro the LVifſcafed, all the Reccipts he knew, 
4 thus they ſay , wwltiplyed experiments 


patcld up , and grew to be a mivhty art 

at the ſelf ſame rate ought al the infirmi- 
tics of a Diſſolnre life, all the irregular pal{- 
«- kons of the Soul, «be laid op: to the view 


D 2 of 
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of 2ll , and undergo the touch of every 
sbilful hand, that all who examine into the 
temper , way be able to preſcribe accord- 
ingiv : For inſtance, doth anger tranſport 
vou 2 the advice in that caſe u , ſhun the 
occalions of it : Doth jealouſic rorment 
you ? Take this or that courſe : Art thou 
love ſick > Ir hath been my own caſe and Wy 
infirmicy to be {o too , but 1 ſaw the folly 

of it , \ repented , / grew wiſer. But for 


thoſe that lic denying , hiding , min- | 
cis and palliating their vices, it makes , 
them bur rake the deeper dic,it rivers their 
faults into *Yum. Again , it on the other - 
hand this adviſe be Calculated for the 
owners of worth and virtue ; it they muſt 

be condemned to privacy , and live un- 


known to the world : You do in efte&t bid {Ml 
Epaminondas lay down his Arms; you bid 
Lycurgus reicind his Laws ; you bid Thra- Ml © 
ſybulw (parc the Tyrants; in a word, you | 
bid Pythagoras forbear his infiructions, and < 
Sccrates h1s reaſonings and diſcourſes; nay W- 
you lay injunftions chicfly upon your (elf, 
Epicurws , not to maintain that Epiſtolary 
Corecſpondence with yourAfiatick Friends, WI , 
not ty \gotertain your e/feyprien Vifitants, 
nt to bA# Trior to the Youth of Lewp- 
face ; not o preſent and ſend about your 
Books to Women as well as Mea, out of IW + 
an. oftcntation of ſome wiſdom in your 
{-it more then vulgar ; not to leave ſuch 
particu:ar directions about your Funeral : 
Ai 1 ine, 10 what. purpolc Epicurwe,did 
you 
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$ you keep a publick Table» Why that 
concourſe of Friends, thar rclore of learn- 
ed and gallant Men at your Loors : \V by 
- ſo many thouſargl * Lines ſo claboraicly £40, 
compoled and writ upon Aerrodorm, At- verſes (15 x; 
ftobulus and Cheredemm, that Death it (elt 14s doth 
Y mighr not rob us of them, if Vertne ruſt ener it) but 
be doomd roOblivion, Art to Idlenefs and IE ene ve 
Ina® iviry, Pholoſophy to filence, and all 1 yerfes, tor 
a Mans happincls to be forgotten 2: Biit it Epicurms was 
{ indecd in the ſtare of Life we arc wnder , bardly fo much 
you will needs ieclude watrom all know- 5, mo = 
edge and acquaintance with the World (as |. wil 
Men do light from thcir enterrainments and way. 
Drinking-bouts,tor which they ſet the niohrt = 
apart) let it be only ſuch , who male ir 
the whole buſineſs of Life ro hcap Pleaſure 
upon Pleaſure ; let: {uch live Reclulcs all 
i their dg. WerelT, intruch , ro wanton 
4 _ my days in the Arms of your NMi's 
Hedia, or ſpend them with Leont ion 2no- 
_ ther dear of yours; were I to bid defance 
q ro Vertue , or to place algthat's COOD 
? in the Gratifications of the Flcſh , or the 


4 ricklings of a ſenſuxl Pleaſure ; role ac- 
P 4 curſed aCtionsand rights would acc! dark- 
* nels and an eternal night ro weil then; and 


way they ever be doow?d to Oblivion an 
of | + OÞicuriry : Bur what ſhould they hide 
their Heads for, who, with reg:r4 co the 


Þ works of Nature, own and magnire a Ged, 
f who Celebrate his Juſtice and Proyiaemc? , 
54 who in point of Morality, are duc Over. 
on vers of the Law, Promoters of Scciery-and 


5 E: ONT 
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Community among all Mien , Lovers of 
the Publick-weal , and in the adminiſira- 
tion thereol, prefer the common good beiorc 
private a:ivantage 2 What ſhould ſuch Men 
Cloijier np themſelves , and Live Reclulcs 
from the Werld + For would you have + 
them 04t of the way , tor icar thcy ſhould 
tcacir others to be good too 2 For tear they 
ſhould ter a good cxample, and allurc 0- 
thers to virtue out of Aimulation of the 
Precedent : It Themiftecles his Valour had + 
boon unknowi at Athens. Greece had never 
og:VC3. ALRALS tat Repulle : Had ner . 
CA! ILLUS ſrews himſelf in defence Of 
the Romans, their Cirv Kome had no lon- 
ger froou : Sicily nad not recovered her + 
Liberry, !-a3 ya LO been 4 Strancer to 


DION: Truly (in my mind) to be known 


{ 

| 

tothe Iorld, Am ſome eminent Charattcr, 1 
not only CArrics a rep: ALON with ic, bur 
Matos T0 VErTu in us Þ become practical, 
Vie light, whic't renders us not ouly vili- 
ble hit uwfeiul ro oricrs : LPAMINON- 
2-5 ding Þe fit torty years of his = t 
Lif: - 11vhich yo notice wastaken of him \ 
as an uct Citizen to T HEBES, bur 4 { 
afcers ards, when he had once gaincd CIC- c 
dit and the Government amongſt-them, t 
hc both reicued rhe City from preſent de- C 
iiraCtion , and freed even Greece her ſelf 0 
f{roOM im Twnent Vavery, exhibiting (like 
I ionr. which 1s in 1ts own nature Glorions , 1 
and to ct2ers BeneyGial at the ſame time) a n 
valor fafonably aftive and (crviccable a 


ro 
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to his Country, VCtirtermoven with his own 
Laurcls : For 


Vertue, like fineſt Braſs by uſe grows bright, 


+ BW Andnot our Houlſcs alone, when (as SO- 
PHOCTLES has it) they ſtand long unte- 
nanted,run the faſter to ruin,but Mcns na- 
rural parts lving unemploycd tor lack of 
Acquaintance with the World , *contr:& a 
kind of flch or r#ſt and crazineſs thereby. 
For ſotriſh eaſc, and a litg wholly ſeden- 
tary and given up to idlItnels, ſpoils and 
actilitates, not only the Pody but the Soul 
too : And as cloſe Waters ſhadowed over 

© bv bordering Trees and ſtagnatcd in detaulr 
ot Springs, to ſupply current and motion to 
them, become {oul and corrupt ; ſo me- 

' thinks the innate Faculties and powers of a 
dull unſtirring Soul, whatzycr uſetulnels , 
whatever Seeds of good ſhe may have latent 
in her ; yct when the puts not thoſe Pow- 
crs into Action, when once they ffagnate, 
they loſc their vigour and run to decay : 


= 


— 


1 See you not how on Nights approach, a 
t 4} ſluggiſh drowſineſs oft rimes ſeifes the Bo- 
» dy , and floath and unactivencls {urprizc 
, the Soul, and ſhe finds her (elf heavy and 
» quite unfit for aCtion 2 Have you net then 
If obſerved how a Mans reaſon (like fre, 
C ſcarce viſible and juſt going out) rcircs into 
. it ſelf, and what with inactivity and dull- 


2 neſs, every lirle flicting object ſo ſharrers 
and endangers the extingmſhing it, thatthcre 
4 : 


rc- 
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remains but ſome oblcure indications that 
the Man is alive. | 


But when the Orient Sun brings back, the day, 
It chaſes Night and dreamy ſleep away. 


It dath as *were bring the World toge- 
ther again.and with his rerwrned light calls 
up :n1 excites all mankind to thoughr 
and action ; and as Democritm tells us ; 
Men ferting themſelves every new-ſprung 
day , to endeavour of mutual bemficence 
and Service onc towards anorher, as it they 
were faſtned in the ſtraiteſt ric together, 
do all of them, ſome from one, ſome 
from another guartcy of the World, rouſc 


I am fully perſwaded, thar lite it felt, and 
our being born «t the rate we are , and the 
Origin we ſhare in common , with all 
Mankind, were vouchſated us by God, to 
the intent we ſhould be known to one another. 
Tis true, whillt Manin thart little part of 
him , bi Soul lics {iraggling and ſcattered 
in the vaſt Womb of the Univerſe, he is 
an obſcure and unknown Being, but when 
once he pets hither into this World , and 
* azuCayor puts a body on, he grows illuſtrious and 
wſe9os , re- from an obſcure becomes a con{piciousBe- 
c2ives mag- sng, from an hidden , an apparent one : 
nitude. For the way to make a right Zudgment of 
the Efſences of things, 1s not (as ſome 
maintain ) from our firſt {ight or know- 
ledge of them ; but the Eflences of things 
are 


up and awake to action : For xy own part + 
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arc previous, and canduZt us into the know- 
ledge and underſtanding thereot. For the 
Birth or Generation of individuals, os 
" not any bcing to them which they 

not betorc, but brings that individual in- 
to view ; as allo the corruption or death 
of any Creature , is not its annlation Or 
reduction intq, meer nothing, but rather a 
ſending the difolved being unto an inviſt- 
ble ſtate : Hence is ir that many ferſous 
(conformably to their antient C 

Laws) taking the Sms to be Apollo, gave 
him the Names of DELIUS and Þ Y- 
THIUS, (that is, Conſpicxoxea and Knewn:) 
But for him , be he either God or Da- 
mon , who hath Dominion over the op- 
polite Portion, the Infernal Regions, they, 
call him Hades, that is snv46ble, Emperor 
of gloomy night and lafie fleep : For thar 
at our death and diflolution., we pals into 
a ſtate of invilthility , and beyond. the 
reach of mortal, Eyes , I am indeed of 0- 
pinion, that the Antients called Man Phos 
that is Zgbe , fo that from the affinity of 
their natures , ſtrong dehres are bred in 
Mankind, of continually fecing and beg 
ſeen; to each other: Nay , ſome Philoſo- 
pw hold the Soul it ſelf to be effential- 


y LIGHT , which among orher argu- being known. 


; ments they would prove, for that nothi 

is equally in{upportable- ro the mind: 

Man, as ignorance and obſcurity : Whats. 

ever is deſtitute of Light ſhe avoids , 

darkneſs the harbqur of fears and fi 
cons 
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cions is umeaſie to her ; Whereas on the 
other hand, light is ſo delicious, ſo dcfira- 
ble a thing, that without that, and wrape 
in darkneſs, none of the deletables in na- 
ture arc pleaſing to her : This makcs all 
our very pleaſurcs, all our diverſions and 
enjoyments —_— and grateful ro us; 
| like ſome umverſally reliſhing ingredi- 
' ents, mixt with the others to make them 
palatable : Bur he that caſts himſelf into 
obſcure retirements , he that firs {urroun- 
ded in darkneſs , and buries himſelf a- 
live, ſeems, in my mind, to repine at his 
own birth, and grudges he ever had a Be- 
ing , though *tis certain , in the Regions 
prepared for Pious Souls , they conferve 
not only an Exiſtence in (or agreeable to) 
Nature, but are encircled with Glory : 


There the Sun with\G loriow Ray 


Chaſing (hady night "3, 

Aakes an everlaſting — 

Where Souls in Fields of Purple Roſes Play. 
X* Others in Verdant Plains deſport, 
Crown'd with Trees of every ſort , 

Trees that never Fruit do bear, 

But always inthe Bloſſom are. 


* Tomy dxggToy Ws dvInpor x, owlier rd guy 
aveo Tenn dramwarapa mio what to make 
of ox jor I know not unleſs we may read iediuy 
or C1290 0r the like and if for dxge my demwgys 
"x tobe a1 perhaps "tis, then we may change 
it Tous: Trees that always fruit de bear, and 
always, 8&c Their 
- a 
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Their Rivers there withont rude mur- 
murs gently glide 5 and there they meer 
and bear cach other company , pathing a- 
way thcir time in commemorating and 
ruming over things paſt and preſent. 
A third (a) State there is of them,who (4)*99y, way. 
have here led vitious and wicked ves ; 
which pracipitares Souls into a (b) kind of (b) tes845 m. 
Hell and milcrable Abyſle , 


Where (c) Muddy Streams of ſ:ble Night (c) 8angegt 
Spout Floods of (d) Darkneſs finite. ſtrong. 


that long ago. Nor do the Bodics of the 
rormented undergo (as Sifyphwa is FabÞd to 
do) the toil and preſſure of weighty Bur- 
dens, 


For Nervs no longer Fleſh and Bone ſuſtain. = r5m. 04. 
As Vo 218% 
There is no reliques of the Body in 


dead Men, which ſtripes and tortures can 


- make impreſſions on ; bur in very truth 


the ſole puniſhment of IIl-livers is an in- 
glorious Obſcurity, or a final Abolition, 
which through Oblivion hurls and plun- 
ges 


12 
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an chem into deplorable Rivers, Bottom- 

els -» hey adark Abyſle, inyolving all 
in uſcleſseſs and inaftivity, abſolute igho- 
rance and obſcurity, as their laſt and Eter- 
nal doow. 


O_ — ——O— — __ ———— 
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An AbſtraRt of a Compa- 
riſon betwixt Ariſtopha- 


nes and Menander. 


Made Engliſh out of the Greek, by 
Willam-Baxter, Gent. 


Tz ſpeak in ſum and in general, he 
prefers Mewander by far: and as to 
particulars he adds what here enlues. 4- 
riſlophanes, he ſaith, is importune, Thes- 
rrick and {ordid in his exprethon ; but Me- 
nander not {o at all. For the rude and 
vulgar perſon is taken with the things the 
former {peakerh ; bur the well-bred man 
will be quite out of humour with them. 
I mean his Oppoſed rerms,his words of one 
Cadence and his Derivatives. For the one 
makes ule of theſe with due obſervance, 
and but ſeldom, and beſtows care upon 
them; bur the other frequently unſeaſo- 
nably and frigidly. For he is much com- 
mended ( (ait1 he) For Ducking the (a) 
Chamber lains, they being indeed not (b\Chem- 


of 


4 The City 
of Athens was 
wont to chooſe 


berlains but Charmerlains. And again. This ten Chamber- 
Raſcal breaths out nothing but Roguery and 14ins;(b) 


Affidavitry, and lives for his Belly, for bis 
Entrails and for his Bowels, And I ſhall laugh 
cs 


Not Tamiz, 
but LTimie, 
Haggs or 
Witches 
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e Gela was a -t4ll I goto (c) Laughingron. And, Thou poor 
Town of note (4) Shearded Pot what ſha?! I do with thee? 
A 5 ” to And,F or you women, are 4 ſort of mad plagues, 
laugh. d He 1 know #t very well, for I grew my ſelf amons 
alludes to the theſe mad worts: Look here how the Crabs haye 
cuftome of ggren away my Creſk, Bring me hither 
arg the Gorgen-backt circle of my ſhield : Give 
in . 
Greek Oftra- ## the round back circle of a Cheeſccake * 
ciſm, And much more of tuch like {tutt. 1 here is 
which was a then in the {iracture of his words, ſome- 
_—_— thing Tragick and Comick, ſomething 
Men bluſtering and mean; an obſcurity, a vul 
uſed by the garnels, a turgidnels and a {trutting with 
Republick of a nailcous pratling and fooling. And as 
Athens, where hig ſtyle hath to great varictics and Difſo- 
+0" way nancies in it; ſoncither doth he give to his 
Suffrages by Perlons whar?s frring and proper to cach: 
caſting of As Stare (tor inſtance) ro a Prince, Forcc 
Tyles or Pot- to an Oratour, Timnocerc2 to a W OMan 
——_—_ meannels of language to a poor man, and 
theParty tobe Saucincls to a T radelman; bur deals our + 
baniſht upon tO every Perſon as it were by lot, ſuch 
them : This words as'come ncxt to his hand : and you 
ſort vj _ would icarce diſcern whether he be a Son, 
"to con. 4 Father, a Pcaſant, a God, an Qid Wo 
fiſation of Man or a Hero that is tal!:ing. But now 
Goods, Menanders phraic is ſo well curd and con- 
remperd ith ir (elf, and {o cvcry where 
con{riring, tha while ic traverſss mauy 
Paſtions and Humours, and is accommo- 
Garcd to all forts of Perfons, it fill fhews 
theſaine, and retains its ſemblance even in 
- rite familiar, and every Cavs cxpreilions. 
And if his matter do now ain then require 
lome- 
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Ariftophanes and Menander 


ſomething of Rant and Noiſe, he doth 
but (like a skilltul Fluriſt) ict open all the 
holes of his Pipe, and then prelently ſtop 
them again with good Decorum. ; and 
reſtore the Tune ro its natural State. 
And though there be a great number of 
excellent Arrifts of all Profcihions, yer ne- 
ver did any Shoo-maker make the ſame 
ſort of Shoo, or Tire-man the ſame lorr 
of Vizor, or Taylor the lame fort of 
Garment to fit a man, a woman, a child, 
an Old-man and a flave. But Aenender 


hath fo addre!l his {tyle, as ro proportion 


it to every lex, condition and age: And 
this though he rook the bulinels in hand 
when he was very young, and dyed in 
the vigour of his Compotition and Acti- 
on ; when ( as Arifetle tells us) Authors 
receive moſt and greateſt improvement in 
their Sryles. If a man ſhall then compare 
the middle and laſt with the firlt of Menan- 


ders Plays, he will by them cafily con- * 


ccive what others he would have added 
to them, had he had bur longer lite. He 
adds further. That of Dramatick Ex- 
hibiters, ſomc addreſs themſelves ro the 
croud and Populace, and others again to 
a few : Butit is a hard matter ro ſay 
which of them all knew what was | behir- 
ting in both the kinds. But Ariflophanes 
is neither grateful to the vulgar , nor to- 
lerable to the wiſe; but ir fares with his 
Poeſy, as it doth with a Gurtezan, who 
when ſhe finds ſhe is now ſtricken and pal 

er 
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her Prime, countertcits a ſober Matron) 
and then neither can the vulgar endure her 
ton, and the better fort abominare 

her lewdneſs and wicked nature. Burt Me- 

- nander hath with his Charms ſhewed him- 
felf every way ſufficient for farisſaCtion, 
being the ſole LeQure, Argument arid 
Diſpure at Theatres, Schools and at Ta- 
bles; hereby rendring his Poely the moſt 
Univerſal Ornament that was ever pro- 


duc?d by Greece, and ſhewing what and | 


how extraordinary his ability in lan- 

e was, while he paſſes every way 

with an irreſiſtible Perſuaſion, and ma- 

ſters the whole Audience and Genius of 

the Greek, Tongue. And tor what other 

reaſon in truth ſhould a man of Parts 

and Erudition be at the pains to frequent 

the Theatre, bur for the ſake of Menander 

onely > And when are the Play-houſes 

better filled with men of Leners, than 

when his Comick Maſque is exhibited > 

And at private entertainments among 

friends, for whom doth the Table more 

* Iread here ;\ffly make room; or * Bacchus give 
_ for place then for Adenander ? To Philolo- 
aruns. phers allo, and hard Students; (as Pain- 
ters are wont, when they have tired out 

their eyes at their work, to divert to cer- 

tain-florid and green colours) Menander 

*For ixe{rer _—_— from _ Auditors = _ 
I read ivror- inkings , and entertains their minds 
2—_ with gay and ſhady Meadows retrefht 
with cool and gentle Breezes. He adds 


moreover, 


wy, 


— 
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Ariftophanes and Menander. 


moreover, T hat though this Ciry breed 

at this time very many and Ne rs 
Reprelenters of Comedy , Menanders 
Plays parricipate of a plenteovs and Di- 
vine Salt, and as it were made of the ve- 
ry Sea, out of which Perees her (clt 
ſprang : bur that of Arittophanes is harſh 
and couric, and hath in it an angry and 
biring ſrarpnels. And for my part I can- 
norrel] where his ſo much toalicd ability 
Ives, whether in his Style or Perſons. 
The Parts he ads I am lure are quite 0- 
veracted and depraved: His Knave ( tor 
inſtance ) 1 is not fine bur dirty; his Pea- 
fant is not afſured,but ſtupid ; ' bis Droll 
is NOt jocole but ridiculous ; and his Lo- 
ver is not gay, but lewd. Fo that to me 
the man {ecms not to have written his 
Pocly for. any temperate perſon ; bur to 
have intended his ſmur and obſcenirv for 
the debaucht and Jewd ; and his Inve- 


Eive and Saryr for the malicious and 


ill-humoured. 
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Of Baniſhment 


OR, 


CFhing ones (ountry.) 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by John 
Patrick of the Charter- 
Houle. 


Ne may lay of Diſcourſes, whatthey 
ule to {ay of Friends; that they arc 

; the beſt and firmeſt, thar attord rheir ule- 
' fulprelence and help in Calamities. Ma- 
ny indeed preſent themlelves, and dil- 
courle with thoſe that are fallen into mil- 
fortuncs, who yer ,do them more harm 
than good. Like men that arrempr to 
» ſuccour drowning perſons, and have them- 
ſelves no sill in diving under watrr, they 
intangle one another, and fink rogerher 
to the botrom : The dilcourles of friends, 
ſuch as would help an afflicted perſon, 
ought to be directed to the conlolation, 
C 2 and 
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and not to the Patronage of [is SOrroWs: 
For we haveno necd in our Diſtreſlcs, of 
ſuch as may bear us company in weeping 
and howling like a Chorxs in a 'T ragedy 
but of {uch as will dcal {rcely with us, an 
will convince us, that as it is it1 ail calcs 
vain and toolith and to no purpole to 
grieve and caſt down ones felt; lo when the 
things themſclves [ that afflict us] atter a 
rational cxamination and dilcovcry of 
what thev are, give a man leave to lay 
to himlelt thus, 


Th # ſeePft but ls:tle pain and ſmart, 
Unleſs th:wWit fergn, and att a part, 


It would be cxtreamly ridiculous for 
him nor to put the queſtion to his Body, 
and ak it, what it has ſuffered, nor to his 
Soul, how much worle it is become by 
this accident; but only make uſc of thole 
Teachirs of grief abroad, who come to 
bear a part vvith him in his Sorroyy or 
indignation at 'vvhar has happened. Let 
us therctore vvhen vve arc alone, queſtion 
vvith our ſelves concerning the things 
that have befallen us , con{idering them 
as beavy Loads, The Body vvc knovv, 
is nrdcr preſſure by a our M lying upon 
it: but the Soul oft-timces adds a further 
vvcight of hcr ovvn to things. A Stone 
is hard, and Cryſtal cold by naturc, not 
by anv thing from without happening to \ 
make tuch qualities and imprcilions o_ 
chem 
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them. Bur as for Baniſhment, and dil- 
graccs, and loſs ot honours ( and fo. their 
contraries Crowns, chict Rule and prece- 


4 dency ot piace ) our opinion preſcribing 


the mcalure of our jovs or ſorrows, an 
not the nature of the things themlelves, 
every man makes them to himlclt light 
or heavy, catic to be born or gricyons. 
You may hear Polinices *s anlwer ro this 
qucſlion. 


Jocult. But ſay, it ſo deplorable a Caſe, 
To live in Exile from one's Native place ? 

Po'in.1t*s ſad indeed,and what ſo&re you gueſs, Firip.m. Dbe- 
*Tis worſe i endure, then any can expreſs. : 


But you may hear Alcman [ in quite 
another ſtrain ] as the Epigramatilt has 
brought him in ſaving, 


Ye Sardians, had it been my hap, inſtead 
Of being born *mong(# you to have been bred. 
Cellas or Macelas, had been my Name, 

( Now Alcman calP& ſince I to Sparta came ) 
With you to this Preferment I had come, 

In a gay Coat to beat 4 Kettle Drum. 

By aGreek, Muſe inſpir'd I'm here turn'd Poet, 
I wiſh no other Honour ade to it : 

To change Conditions I ſhould now be lo th, 
With Deicylcs or Gygcs T yrants both. 


Thus one mans opinion makes the 
ſame thing comMmodious, like currant 
money, and another mans unſ{cryiccable 
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and hurtful. Bur ler us grant ( as many 
ſay and ling ) that ir 1s a grievous thing 


ro be Baniſhed. So there are alſo many - } 


things that we cart, of a birter, ſharp and 
biting taſte, which yer by a mixture of 
other things more mild and {weet, have 


all rheir unpleaſanrnels taken off. There _ 


are alſo ſome Colours troubleſome to 
look upon, which bear {o hard, and ſtrike 
ſo picrcingly ypon the fight, that they 
contound ang/dazlc it : if now by mix- 
ing ſhadowgwith them, or by turning our 
cycs upon fome green and pleaſant colour 


we remedy tis inconvenience 3 thou , 
mayſt alſo do the ſame to the affliftions ' 


that befall rhee, conlidering them with a 
mixture of thoſe advantages and benehrs 
thou ſtll enjoyeſt, as Wealth , Fricnds 
Vacancy from butineſs, and a ſupply of 
all things neccflary ro [ humane } lite. 
For I think there arc few Sardiens, but 
would defire to be in your condition , 
chough baniſhed ; and would chooſe to 
live as you may do, though in a ſtrange 
Country , ratner than like Snails that 
grow to their ſhells, enjoy no other good, 
fave only what they have at home with- 
out trouble. As he therefore in the Co- 
medy, that adviſed his unfortunate friend 
to take heart, and tro revenge himſelf of 
Fortune, being asked which way > An- 
{wercd, by the help of Philoſophy : So we 
alſo may be revenged of her, by acting 


worthily like Philoſophers. For what - 


courſe 


g 
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courſe do we take when irs rainy weather, 
or a Cold North-wind blows Ve creep 
to the fire-l1de, or go into a Bath, pur on 
more Cloarhs, or go into a dry houlc ; 
and do nor fit ſtill in a ſhowre an cry. 
It is in thy power above moſt mens to re- 
vive and chcriſhthat part of thy lite which 
ſecms ro be chill and benummed, rot 
nceding any other helps, but only accor- 
ding ro thy belt judsment and prudence 
G making uſc ofthe thinos that rhou pot- 
Ir {cſſeſt. The (Cuppine-olafles Phvimans 
r MW= uſc by drawing the wort humours out or 
u , the Body, alleviate and preterve tne reolt ; 
butthey that arc prone to ericvc and make 
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a N fad complaints, by mauſtering together al- 
rs way.the worſt of their affliCtive circumſtan-* 
is ces, by dcbating thele rhings over and over, 
ff being faſined (as itwere) ro their troubles, 
C. they make the moſt advantavcous things 
It to be wholly uſcleſs ro themſelves, eſpeci- 
is ally chen', when their calc requires moſt 
'O help and ath{tfance. As tor thoſe two 
'e Hogsheads, my friend, which Homer (avs 
at lie in Heaven full, the one of the cood , 
d, the other of the ill fares of Men; it is nor 
1- Fupiter that (its ro draw out and tranſmit 
J- to {ome a moderate ſharc of evils mixed 
d with good, bur to others only unqualificd 
of ſtreams of cvil , bur it is we ovr {elves do 
1- it ; thoſc of us that are wile drawing out 
ve of the good ro remper with our evils , 
To make our lives pleaſant and potable ; bur 
it - the greater part [which are fools] arc like 
t C 4 Sieycs, 
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Sievcs , which let the belt pals through 


bur rac wortt and the very dregs of nuſ- | 


tortune ſtick ro them and remain be- 
hin. 

Wherefore if we fall into any real evil 
or calamity , we muſt bring in what 1s 
pleaſant and deiighttul of the remaining 
good ti:ings in our poilcthon, and thus by 
what we cc.joy at home, mutigate the ſenſe 
of thog cvils tbat bctal us from abroad. 


Pur where there is no evil in the nature of - 


tc things, bur the whole of that which 
af.icts us, is framed by smagination and 
{alfe opirton, in this caſe, we mult do juſt 
as we dcal with Children , that are apt to 
be {rigated with falſe Faces and Vizards, 
bv bringing them nearer , and making 
ten handle and turn themon every fide, 
thcy are brought at laſt ro deſpiſe them ; 
lo we , by a nearer touching and hxing 
or ccnitderation [upon our tcigned evils] 
way be able to dcteft and diſcover the 
wearnels and vanity of what we ſcar, and 
ſo tracically deplore. 

Such is your preſcnt cordition of being 
baniſhed out of thar which you account 
vour Countrv , for nature has given vs 
nc Country, as it has given us no Houſe 
cr F.eld, no Smiths or £potnccarics Shop, 
as Ariſloz ſaid ; bur everv one of them is 
alwavsjradc,or rather called fuch a Man's 
bv his dwelling in them or making uſc of 
them. For Man (as Plaro ſays) is not an 
earthly and unmoycable, but a Heaveniy 

plant, 
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Plant , the head raiſing the body erctt as 
JF from a root, and directed upwards toward 
Heaven. Hence is that ſaying of Hercu- 
les, 


Say Pm of T hebcs or Argos, whether 
You pleaſe, for Pm content with either ; 
Ant to deter mine one, Pte pitre, 

In Greece my C ountry*s every City. 


But Socrates cxprelt it better , when he 
ſaid, he was not an Atheman or Greek but 
a Citizen of the World (jult as a Man calls 
himſelt a Citizen of Rhodes or Corinth) be- 
cauſe he did nct incleſe himſelf within the 
Lirhits of Sunium , Tenarus or the Ceran- 
nan Mountains. (a) 


Behold bow yonder azure Skie 
Extending vaſtly wide and high, 

To infintely diſtant ſpaces, 

In ber ſoft Arms our Earth embraces, 


Theſe are the boundaries of our Coun- 
try, and no Man is an Exile , or a Stran- 
ger or Forreigner in theſe , where there is 
tne ſame Fire, Water, Air, the ſame Ru- 
lers Adminiſtrators and Pretidents , the 
Sun, Moon and Day-ſtar; where there are 
tae ſame Laws to all , under one orderly 
diſpolition and government, the Summer 
and Winter Solltices, the Equinetial, Plei: 
ades, Arturus, tiracs of Sowing and Plant- 
ing ; one King and Supreme Ruler, which 


Is 


(4) Theſe are 
as it were 
boundaries of 
Greec:;the two 
firſt beingPro- 
mont1ri:s , the 
one of Attica , 
the othey of Pe- 
loponneſus; and 
the Ceraunian 
run along Epr- 
ru51nto theSeas 


is God 
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who comprechends the beginnin 
the middle and end of the Univerſe : h2 


paſſes through (all things] in a ſtreight } 


courſe, compatling all things according to 
Nature : Jultice follows him to take ven- 
fromee on thoſe that tranſpreſs the Divine 
aw , which Juſtice we naturally all 
make uſe of towards all Men , as being 
Citizens of the ſame Community. 

Bur for thce now to complain that tho! 
doſt not dwell at Sardis , is no objection ; 
for all the Athenians do not inhabit Colye- 
214,/nor all the Men of Corsnth live in the 
Craneum , nor all of Lacedemon in Pitane. 

Do you look upon thoſe Athenians as 
Strangers and baniſhed Perſons , who rc- 
moved from Melita to Diomede (whence 
they called the Month Metageitnion , and 
the Sacrifices they offered in memory of 
their removal Matageitnie , bcing pleaſed 
with , and cheartully accepting this new 
neighbourhood to another People) ſurely 
you will not {ay ſo. What part of the 
inhabited Earth, or of the whole Earth , 
can be ſaid to be far diſtant one from ano- 
ther, when Mathematicians demonttrate , 
that the whole Earth is ro be accounted as 
an indiviſible point , compared with the 
Heavens 2 Bur wc, like Pilmires or Bees, 
when we are caſt out of one Ant-hil or 
Hive, arc in grcat Anxiety , and take on 
as if we were Strangers [and undone} not 
knowing how to make and account all 
things our own, as indecd they are. We 


ſhould 
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ſhould certainly laugh at his folly, who 
ſhould affirm thcre was a better Moon at 
Athens then at Corinth, and yer we ina forr 


; Z commit the {ame crrour , when being in 
; a {trange Country,we look upon the Earth, 
c che Sea, the Air, the Heavens doubttully, 
1 as if they were nor the lame, bur quite 
o WF different from thole we have been accu- 

ſromed to. Nature [in our firſt produ- 
1 W Qion] ſent vs out free and looſe, we bind 


and {rraighten and pen up our ſelves in 
Houſes, and reduce our {clves into a {cant 
and little room. 

Moreover , we laugh at the Kings of 
Perſia, who (it the ſtory be true) will on- 
ly drink the Water of the River Choaſpss 
by this means making the relt of the ha- 
bitable world ro be without water as to 
themſelves. So we when we remove to 0- 
ther Countrics, and retain our longings 
after Cephsſſus and Enrot as 


catt the 


Houſcor Ciry where we can dwell. 

When certain Egyprians , not enduring 
the anger and hard uſage of their King, 
went to dwell in Ethiopia , and ſome ear- 
neſtly intreated them to return to their 
Wives and Children [they had left be- 
hind them? rhey very impudently ſhow- 
ed them thcir privy parts, ſaving, they 
ſhould never want Wives or Children 
whilit rhey carry?d thoſe about them ; bur 

© . It 


. * andareplca- * Two Rivers 
ſed with nothing ſo much as the Hills of of Greece, the 
Taygemms and Parnaſſus, we makerhe whole 20 13 Artes, 

\ unhabitable to our ſelves, wirhout a Th-ſalia, 
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itis more grave and becoming to ſav, that 
whoſocver happens to be provided with a 
competecny of the necelſarics to life , 
whereloever he is, hc is not withour/a Ci- 
ty or a dwelling, nor necd reckon himſelf 
a ſtranger there ; only he ought to have 
beſides theſe prudence and contideration , 
like a governing Anchor, that he may be 
able to make advantage of any Port, at 
which he arrives. It is not cafic indeed 
for him*tchat has loſt his wealth, quickly 
to gather it up again ; but every Citv be- 


comes preſently that Mans Country that Ml ;; 

. gen I” t& 
has the $kill to ute it, and has tholc roots ® 
which can live and thrive, cling and grow ® 


to every place. Such had Themiſtocles and 
{uch had Demetrius Phalarens, tor this lait a 
ramed, after his baniſhment , bcing the 


prime fric'd of King Prolowy in Alexan- Wl © 
dria , not only was abundantly provided * 


for himſelf, but he alſo ſent prelents to 
the Athenians. As for Themiſtocles , he þ. 
was maintained bv an allowance [{uitable : 
to his quality] at the Kings charge, and q 
is reported to have faid to his Wite and Fo 
Children, We had been undone, if we had \ 
net been undone. Diogones allo the Cynick,, » 
when one told him thc Ssnopians have p 
condemned rhee to fly trom Pontas Chav-' 
ing baniſhed thee; ] and I, replied he, ff ;, 
condemn them to ſtay in Pont#. f 
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m—Cloſe Priſoners there to be, 
At th utmoſt ſhore of the fierce Euxine Sea. 


Stratonicus enquiring of his Hoſt in the 
Ile 0: Seriphus, what crime among them 
was punift*d with baniſhment, and being 
coli , forgery was fo puniſhed ; he aske 

im, why hc did not ,commit that crime 
that he might be removed 0:1t of that 
{trait place ; and ver there, as the Come- 
dian exprelles it, they reap down their Figs 
with Slings, and it is provided with all 
things that an Ifhnd waris : For it vou 
con{1der the truth of things, ſetting aſide 
vain fancy and opinion, he that has got an 
agreeable Ciry to dwell in, is a Stranger 
and Forrcigner to all the reſt , for it ſeems 
not reaſonable and juſt , that leaving his 
own he ſhould go ro dwell in another Ci- 
tv : fs the Proverb is] Sparta is the Pro- 
vince fallen to your lot , and your care muſt 
be to adorn it; though it ſhould be in no 
credit, or prove unhealthtul , though di- 
ſturbed with (editions, and its affairs in di- 
ſtemper and our of order : Burt asfor him 
whom fortune has deprived of his own ha- 
bitation, it gives him leave to go and dwell 
where he 245k That go2d preceprt of 
the Pithagoreans , make choice of the beſt 
life you can, and cuſtom will make it pleaſant; 
is here allo wile and uſeful ; Chuſe the beſt 
and pleaſanteſt place to live in, and time will 
make #t thy Conni:y ; and luch a Country _ 

Wi 
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will not encumber and diſtra&t thee, not 
laying cn thee ſuch commands as cheſe 
Bring in ſo much Money; Go on ſuch an Em- 
baſſy ro Rome ;, Entertain ſuch @ Gover- 
nour ;, Bear ſuch a publick Office : It a pru- 
dent Perſon , and no way conceited, calls 
cheſe things to mind , he wiil chule to live 
in exile, i ſuch a ſorry Itland as Gyarss, 
or in Cinarss that is lo hard and barren, 
and unfit for plantation ; and do this with- 
out reluftancy , not making {uch forrow- 
ful complaints asthe Women do in the Po- 
et Simonides, 


The troubled Seas dark Waves ſurround me, 
And with their horrid noiſe confound me ;, 


Bur will rather remind himſclt of that 
ſaying of King Phil:p, who receiving a fall 
in a place of wreliling, when he turned 
himſelt in riſins, and faw the Prine of his M 3 
body [in the duſt] Geod God, (aid he, M 3 
what a ſmall portion of Earth bas Nature aſ-  } 
ſigned us, and yet we covet the whole World' / 

I preſume vou have {cen [the Ifland of] 
Naxxs , or at lcaſt that of Thurias there 
hard bv; in the former of which Ephialtes t 
and Orxs made their abode, and in the lat- M 
rer Orion dwelt : Alcmcons Scat was on the M n 
Mud newly hardened , which the River MW p 
Achelaus had caſt up, when he fled from M ti: 
the Fwries, asthe Poets tells us; bur I guels ” 
it was when he fled from rhe Rulers of the M lc 
Stare atid from Scditions, and to _ 0 
thcle 
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thoſe Furies , the Sycophants and Infor- 
mers,that he choſe that lirrle ſpot of ground 
ro dwell on , where he was free from bult- 
nels, and liv*d in caſe and quiet. * Tibers- 
us Ceſar paſled the laſt ſeven years of his 
life in the Ifland of Capree; and that ſa- 
cred gaverning {pirit that ſwaved the whole 
World, and was incloled as it were in his 
oxn breaſt, vet for {o long time never re- 
moved nor changed place ; and yet the 
thoughts and carcs of the Empire that 
were poured in upon him, and invaded 
him on every {de , made rhat Iflands re- 
poſe and retirement to be leſs pure and un- 
ditturbed ro him. Burt he that by rerreat- 
ing toa {mall Iſland, can free himlelf trom 
great Evils, is a miſcrable Man, it hedoes 
not oftcn {av and ſing thole Verſes of Pin- 
dar to himlcif, 


Where ſlendey Cypreſs grows, I'd have 4 Seat 
But care not for t!'e ſhady weeds of Crete, ; 
Pre little Land, and ſ» not many Trees, 

But free from ſorrow, I enjoy much eaſe. 


Nor being diſquicted with Seditions, or 
the Edicts of Princes, nor with admini- 
ſtring aflairs, when the publick is in ſtraits, 
nor undergoing Offices that are hard to be 
put by and denied. For it that. be a good 


laving of Callimachus, That we ought not to ;; 


or Furlongs, nor, it we chance to inhabit 


an * 


(4s y41y0s, 
a Cord mea- 
meaſure Wiſdom by a Perſian (a) Cord; much ſure of many 
leſs ſhould we meaſure happineſs by Cords f/91z5among 


the Perſians. 
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an Ifland of two hundred Furlongs, and 
not like Sicily of four days {aylin compa: 
think we ought to diſquiet our ſelves, an 
lament as it we were very miſcrable and 
unfortunate; for what docs a place of large 
extent contribute to the tranquility of ones 
Lite > Do you not hear Tantalus laying in 
the Tragedy > 


1 ſow the Berecynthian ground, 
A Field of twelves days journey round. 


Bur he (avs a little after, 


My mind that us?d to Mount the Shies, 


Faften to the Earth dejefted lies, _ s 
And now this friendly Counſel britgs , 
Leſs to admire all earthly things. 


ayſithous, forſaking the ſpacions Coun- 
trv,6t Hyperia, becauſe the Cyclops bor- 
dered upon it, and removing to an Iſland 
far diſtant from all other people, [choſe 


Red 


there,” 


Remote from all Commerſe abide, 
By Seas ſurrounding Waves deny'd. 


And yet he procured a very pleaſant way 
of living to his own Citizens. 

The Itands of Cyclades werc formerly 
inhabited by the Children of Mines, and 
afterward by rhe Children of Cedras and 
Nelens ; in which now, Fools that arc ba- 


miſhed 
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niſh'd thither think they are puniſh'd. And 
indeed what Ifland is there to which mea are 
wont to be baniſh'd that is not larger than 
the Land thar lycsabouc Scillus *, ini which +4 qnattTown 
Xenophon alter his military t:xpedirion pal- in Peloponeſus. 
{ed delicately his old Age? 

The Academy [near Athens] that was 
purchaſed for, b)rhree rhouſandDrachma's, (5) Somewhat 
was the place where Plato, Xenocrages and |< thana 100 
Polemo dwelt ; there they had leature for — Ster- 
their ſtudics, and there they liv'd all their ao 
like time, except one day every ycar, when 
Xenocrates came into the Ciry at the time 
of the Bacchsnals ro grace the Feaſt, as 
they ſav, witym"w mimicking of Trage- 
dics. Theorritus of Chis reproched Aris 
fotle, that afteCti-g a Court-Life with Phi- 
lip and Alexander , he chooſe inſtead of 
the Academy,rather to dwell arthe mouth 
of Borborns (thisis a River by Pella, which 
the Macedonianscall by that name.) 

But astor Iſlands , Hemer (ers himſelf as 
it were ſtudiouſly ro commend them in his 
Verſes, 

(Town 


(c) He came ts th'Iſle of L.emnos, andthe , . x1- 
Where Divine Thaon dwelt of great Renown. (ec) Iliad. & 


nd 
(1) As much as fruitful Ledbos does contain (d\[liad. 
A Seat which Gods above do not diſdain. ) 


(c) When be to thy lofty Hills of Scyr0s came, (e) Iliad. a! 
And took the Town that boaſts Bellona's name. 


And, - 


D (f) Theſe 
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(f) Viad. & (f) Theſe from Dulichium, and th'Echinades 
Bleſt Iſles, that lye*gainft Elis,o're the Seas. 


And among the famous men that dwelr 
in Iflands, they reckon Aeolus a great Fa- 
vourite of the Gods, the molt prudent UV- 
Iyſſes , the molt valiant Hjex, and Alcinons 
the moſt courtcous Entertaincr of Stran- 
gcrs. 

When Zeno was told that the only Ship - 
he had remaining,was caſt away at Sea with 
all her Lading, he replyed, Well done For- 
tune tht haſt reduc'd me to the Habit and 
Life of a Philoſopher. And indeed a man 
that is not putt'd up with coneeit,nor madly 


in Love withacrowd, willnot, Iſuppoſe, 


* Or the Bar, 


haveany reaſonto accuſe Fortune for con- 
ſtraining him to live in an land, bur will 
rather commend her, for removing fo 
much anxiety and agitation of his mind , 
putting a ſtop to his rambles in foreign 
Countrics, tohis dangers ar Sca, and rhe 
noiſc and tumult of the Exchange * , and 
that ſte hasgiven him a fixed, vacant, un- 
diſturbed Lite , ſuch a Lite as he may tru- 
ly call his own , deſcribing as it were a 
Circle abour him, in which is contained the 
ule of all things neceflary. For what Itland ; 
is there, that has not a Houſe, a Walk.and' 
a Bath in it ?that hasnot Fiſhes and Hares 
tor {uch as delight in Hunting and Ang- 
ling and ſuch like Sports > bur the chicfeſt 
of all is, thatthe quict which others thirſt 
ſo much after,thou commonly mayſt have 
it 
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it here withour ſceking ; but for thoſe that 
are Gameſters at Dice, ſhutting up them- 
ſelvesar home, there are Sycophants and 
bulic Spics that hunt chem our and perle- 
cute them from their Houſes ot- pleaſure 
and Gardens in the Suburbs, and halc 
hen) violence before the Judgcs or the 
Court. Bur none fails to an [Jan to give 
a man any diſturbance , no Petitioner, no 
Lender upon Ulſury , or urger to Surery- 
ſhip,nor that comesto beg thy voice, when 
he itands Candidate tor an Office; only 
the belt of thy Friends and Familiars, our 
of good Will and Defireto ſee thee, may 
come over thither ; the relt of his Life is 
fate and inviolable to him that has the will 


and the $k11l ro live at cafe. Bur hethar., 
crycsup the Happineſs of thoſe that run * 


about in other Countries, or that ſpend 
the molt of their Lite in Inns and Paſſave- 
Boats, isno wiſer than he is, that thinks 
the Planets arc in a betrer Eſtate than the 
fixed Stars ; and yer every Planer rolling 
> about in it's proper Spherc as in an Ifland, 
keeps iPs Order; for the Sun never tran(- 
grellcs is limited meaſures, as Heracls:ns 
lays, it it did do ſo, the Furics which are 
the Attendants of Tuitice , would find ic 
ut ſand puniſh it.] 

Theſc things, my Friend, and ſuch like 
we lay and ſing to thoſe , who by being 
baniſh*d intoan Iland , have no Corrct- 
pondence or Commerce with other Pco- 


plc 
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Which many "gainſt the.r mind cloſe Priſoners | 
(keep. 


Bir as for thee, who art not ed to 
one Place only, but forbidden onlyfto live 
in one , the prohibiring thee one,js the gi- 
ving thee leave to dwell any where elle 
beſides. | 

If onone hand irs urged thus againſt 
you, You are in 0 Of fice , you are not of the 
Senate , nor pre ſize as Moderator at the pub- 
lic Games. *You may oppole on the other 
hand thus, We head no Fattions, we make ne 
expenſive Treats , nor give long Attendance 
at the Governours Gates ,we care not at all who ® 
is choſen into our Province, the he be cholerick © 
or n:ſufferably vexations. Yy 

Bur juſt as Archilochus diſparaged the ]- 
land of 7haſus becaulc of it's aſperity and 
incqualitv in ſome places, overlooking it's 
-: Ficlds and Vineyards, ſaying thus 
of it, 


Like ridge of Aſſes back it ſtood, 
Full of wild Plants, for nothing good ; 


So we,whilſt we pore upon one part of | 
Baniſhment which is ignominious,overlook 
Cit's advantages] vacancy from bulinels , \M | 
andrthart leaſure and freedom it attords us. 

Men admire the happinels of. the Perf6- 
an Kings, thatpals their Winter in Baby- | 
lon 


Fo 
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bon, their Summer in Media, and the plea- 
{ant Spring-time at S»ſi-. And hethatisan 
Exile may, if he plcales, when the Myltc- 
ries of Ceres are cclcbrared,oo,and live a E- 
leuſmne,and he may keep theFeaſts of Bacchus 
at Argis ; at thc time of the Pythian Games 
he may pals over to Delphos, and of the - 
Ifbmian to Corinth , it publick Spectacl's 
and Shows are the things he admires ; it 
nor, then he may bc idle or walk, or read 
or {leep cuictly , and you may add that 
Privilege Diogenes brag'd of, when he laid, 
Ariſtotle dincs whcn it {cems good to King 
Philip,bur Diogenes when he himlclt plcales, 
having no butinels, no Magiſtrate,no Pre- 
feCt to interrupt and diſturb his cultomary 
way of Living. 


For this reaſon , you will find very few 
of the moſt prudent and wile men, that 
were buricd m their own Country, but the 
molt of them , when none forced riiem 
ro it, weighed Anchor and ſterred their 
courſe to live in another Port, removiag 
{ome to Achrns, and others trom it. 

EY Who ever gave a greater Encominn of 

I his own Country than Emrepides (in the 
of tollowing Verſcs : J 


Fe We all areof this Countrys Native race, 

Not brought in Strangers from another place 
hi As ſome, like Dice hither and thith:y thrown, 
y- Remove in haſt from this toth'other Town. 


D 3 And 
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And,if a woman may have leave to boaſt, 

A temperate Air breaths herein every coaſt ; 
We neuter curſe Summers immoderate heat, 
Ner yet complain the Winters cold's tas great. 
What ever dainties Greece or Alla + 
Preduces,fall tous as lawful prey. 


And yer he that wrote all this , went. 3 
himſclt into Aacedonia , and paſlcd the \; 
reſt of his days in the Court of Archelaus. | 
I ſuppoſe you have allo heard of thisſhort | 
Epigram. 


The great Tragediau Aichylus, the Son 

Of the Athenian Euphorion, | | 
In Sicily hss lateſÞ breath did yield, a 
And buried lyes by Gela's frunful Field. | 


F.xr both he and Simonides before him * 
went into Sicily. Ard whereas we mcct Þ 
with this T itle. This s: the Edition of the Hi- 
ftory of Herodetus Halicarnaſſeus, many have * 
changed it into H-roderus Tharins, for he 5 
dvzelt at Thuros,and was a Member of that 

: Colony. And that ſacred and divinely in- 1 
ſpired Poct Homer, that [wrote or rather] 
adorned, the Trojan War, what made him 
a Controverſy to lo manyCitics[cvery one 
picading he was theirs] bur becauſe he did 
not cry up any one cf them [to the dit- 
paragement of tne reſt: ] 

*'7:0/pi-ba Many alſo and gtcat arethe Honours 
-m 1 427% 36 rHar arepaid to Fapirer 'by the name of 
(Penn  Hoſpitalis* [5.e. who gave Laws to, and 

The took care of, Strangcrs] ſi 
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If any on? object, that theſe men hun-; 
red ambiri-uſly after Glory and Honour ; 
Ict him go to the Philoſophers, and the 
Schools andNurlerics of Wildom ar Arbens, 
thoſe in the Lyceum,the Academy,theStoa,the 
Palladinmthe Odezwn.(a) It headmires and ( 2) Places 
preters thePer:patetick Philoſophy betore the "cre Philo: 
relt, Arsſtetle was a Native ot Sragira,T beo- _ x bn 
phraſius if Epheſus *, Straton of Lampſacns, tr. 
Glyco 0iTroas; Ariſton of Cens ; C#tolans Of * vi. Eveſſus 
Phaſele.1t thou art tor the Stoick Philoſophy, 
Zeno was OACitium,Cleanthes of Aſſns;Chs y(ip- 
pus of Soles; Diogenes Of Babilon , Antipater 
of Tarſus, aud Archidewns who was ot A- 
thens, went over tothe Parthians and left a 
Succethion of Stoick Philoſophers in Babilon. 
And who I pray perlecuted and chalcd 
theſe men our of their Country 2 No body 
at al), but chey purlucd their own quiet , 
which men cannot eaſily enjoy at home 
that arc in any reputation or have any pow- 
cr ; other things they taught us by what 
they ſaid, bur this by what they did. For 
; even now the molt approved and excel- 
lent Perſons live abroad our of their own 
Country , not being tranſp»rted but de- 
parting voluntarily , not being driven 
thence, but flying from bulinefs, and the 
dilquicts and moleſtations which they arc 
{ure t) meet with at home. 
It ſeems to me , that the AZuſes help? d 
the Ancient Wricers to finiſh their choj- 
celt and moſt appoved compolitions , by 
calling in, as it were, baniſhracnc ro their 
D 4 atiiſtance 
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aſſiſtance. Thucidydes the Arbenjan wrot© 
the Peleponneſian and Athenian War in 
Thrace , hard by the Forreſt of Scaptes ; 
Xenophon wrote his Hiltory in Scilla be- 
* M.PHlipp. longing to El&, Philiftius* in Epirma, Ti- 
ns of T aurominum [a Town in Sicily] 
at Athens; Androtien the Aiheman, in Me 
gara ; Bacchilides the Poct, in Peloponne/wus. 
'Theſe-and many more after they had lult 
their Ceuntrv, did nor loſc a!l hope, nor 
were dejected in their minds, but rook oc- 
ca{ion thercupon to cxprets the vivaciry of 
their Spirit, and the dexrerity of their wit, 
recciving their baniſhment at the hands of 
Fortune, as a wviaticum [a provilion by 
the way] that ſhe had ſentthem, whereby 
they became renowned every where after 
dearh, whereas there is no remaininz men- — 
tion of thoſe faCtious perlons that expelI?d 
them. He therefore is ridiculous that 
looks upon it as an ignominious thing, to 
be baniſh'd. For whar is it thow: ſaylt 2 
Was Diogenes ignominions when Alexan- > 
der . who ſaw him ring and ſunning - 
bimfelt, came and asked him whether he 
wanted any thing , and he anſwered him 
that he lacked nothing, bur that he would 
0 a litt'c afide,and not ſtand in his Light ? 
The King admiring the ' preſence of his 
mind, turned to his to!lowers and ſaid, sf 
I nere not Alexanacr, I would be Diogenes. * 
Was Camilla inglorious becauſe be was 
expclled Rome, who has got the reputation y 
of being its ſecond Fonnder > Neither did 
; Themiſtocles 
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x Themiſtecles by his baniſhment, loſe any of 
the renown he had gained in Greece , bur 
added to it that which he acquired among 
the Barbarians ; neither is there any to 
without all ſenſe of honour , or of tuch 
an abje&t mind , that had not rather be 
T hemiſtecles the Baniſhed,than Leobates that 
lubſcribed his Condemnation : Or be Cs: 
cero that had the ſame fate , than Clodins 
that expelPd him Rome ; or be Timetbeus 
that abandoned his Country, then A4riſto- 
phon that was his Acculcr. 

Bur becauſe the words of Exripides move 
many,who ſcems to frame a heavy charge 
againſt Baniſhment, and to urge it home ; 
let us {ee what he ſays more particularly 
in his queſtions and anſwers abour ir. 


Jocaſt. But 5:'t ſo ſad ones Country to forgo, 
And live in Exile,pray Son let me know ? 
( are leſs, 
Pol. Some Es when told aregreat, when try\d 
(preſs. 
| But this 18 ſaddeſt felt, though ſad Pex- 
Toc. What it / pray,affsits the bans(h*d moſt? 
Pol. That Liberty to ſpeak ones mind is loſt. 
Joc. He is indecd a ſlave that dares not utter 
(mutter, 
His thoughts, nor *gainſt his cruel Maſters 
But all their inſolencies muff ore-paſs, 
And bear their Follies tamely like an Aſs. 
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Theſe Aſſcrtions of his are neither good | 
nor true; For firlt, not to ſpeak what one | 
thinks, is nota piece of {lavery, but the | 
part of a prudent manyto hold. ane*sPeace 
and be ſilent, when time and thecircum- ® 
ſtances of Afﬀairs require it ; as he himſelf 
ſays better clſewhere , that a.-wiſe man 
knows, 


Both when it's beſt no Tongue to find, 
And when tis ſafeto ſpeak his mind. 


Again, as for the rudeneſs and inſolen- 

of ſach as have Power in their hands 

ey that ſtay in their Country are no leſs 
forced to bear and endure it , than theſe 
that are driven our of it ; nay, commonl 
the former ſtand more in tear of falſe In- 
formations and the violence. of :unjuſtRu- 
lers in Citics than the latrer. But his grea- 
teſt miſtake and abſurdity is, his taking a- 
way all freedom of Speech from Exiles : 
It is wonderful indeed, if Theoderus had 
nofreedom of this kind , who when King 
Lyſimachns ſaid to him, Thow being ſuch a 
Criminal, thy Country caſt thee forth, did it 
not ? Yes, replyed he, ol being able to bear 
we; jult as Semele caſt outBacchus,when ſhe 
could bear himno longer ; and when the 
King ſhew?d him Teleſphoras im an Iron- $ 
Cage, with his Eyes digged- our of their W }; 
holes , his noſe and cars and tongue cut 0 | 
and ſaid, So I deal with theſe that Injure me, 
he was not abaſhed. What > did not Die- 
genes 
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genes retain his wonted Freedom of ſpeak- 
# ins 2 who coming into King Phil:p'5Camp, 
: ww he was going to give the Grecians 
Barrle, was brought before him for a-Spy; 
he confe{9d he was ſo, and that he came 
to take a view of his unlatiable greedineſs 
[of Empire]and of his madneſs and folly, 
who was going in the ſhort timeof a fight, 
ro beard ,and as it were tothrow aDie for 
his Crown and Lite. 

And what ſay you to Hannibal the Car- 
thaginian 2 did not he uſc a convenient 
Fl freedom towards Antiochas (he at that time 
2 an Exile , and the other a Kin) when 1 
S WW on an advantagious occaſion ottered he ad- 
c Wl viſed himto givefthe Romans] his Enemies 
bartle > he, when he had facrific*d, rold 
him the Entralsforbad it ; Hannibal ſharp- 
ly rebuked him thus, You are for doing what 
the fleſh of a Beaſt , not What the reaſon of 4 
m/e man adviſeth. 

Neither docs baniſbment deprive Geo- 
metricians or Mathewaticians of the Liberty 
of diſcourſing freely concerning matters 
they know and have skill in; and why 
ſhould any worthy or good man be deny- 
f 4 ed it> but meanneſs of thought [and un- 

s«ilfulncfs in reafonins] obſtructs and hin- 
Cc WW ders the voice, ſwrangles the power of 
l- Speech , and makesa man a Mute. Bur 
8 ler's ſeewhat follows in Emripides, 


Joc. 
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(ſay. 

] Upon good hopes exiles can thrive, 19 
ol. Hopes have fl looks, but kill one wit 

(delay. 


This is alſo an accuſation of Mens fol- 
ly, rather than of Baniſhment ; for ir is 
nor the well inſtructed , and thoſe that 
know how to ule what they have aright; 
bur ſuch as depend upon what is to come, 
and defire what they have nat, that are 
carried and toſſed up and down by hopes , 
as in a floating Veſſel, though they have 
ſcarce ever ſtir*d beyond the Gatcs of their 
own Ciry. [but to-go on] 


(would gueſs, 

Joc. Your Fathers F riends or Strangers one 
Did pity and relieve you in diſtreſs. 

(poor, 

Pol. Take care to thrive,for if you once are 

(more. 

T boſe you call friends will know you then no 

(flead ? 

Joc. Did not your high birth ſtand you in ſome 

( Bread. 

Pol. Irs ſad to want , for Honour buys no 


Thele alſo are ungratctul Speeches of 
Polynices, who accuſcs baniſhment as caſting 
diſparazement upon noble Birth, and lea- 
ving a Man without friends, who yer bc- 
caule of his high birth, was thought _ 

my 
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thy , though an exile , to have SP 


ughrer given him in Marriage, and 
Doe the ates alhi{rarice of bbs friends 
gathered ſuch an Army, as to make war 
acainſt his own Country , as he confeſſes 
himſelf a little after, 


Many « famous Grecian Peer 
And Captain from Mycene bere, 
In readineſs tafſiſt me tarry;, 
Sad Service *tis, but neceſſary. 


Neither are the words of his lamenting 
Mother any wiler, 


No Nuptial Torch was lighted at thy Wedding, 
Nor bath'd in Ixrncws ftreams before 7 bed. 
ding. 


She ought to have been well pleaſed and 
rejoyced , when ſhe heard that her Son 
dwelt in ſuch Kingly pallaces; bur whilſt 
ſhe laments that the Nuptial Torch was 
not lighted, and the want of Waters from 
Iſmenus River , for him to have bathed 
in (as if People at Argis were deltirutc 
both of Fire and Water at their Wed- 
dings ) ſhe makes thoſe evils which her 
own conceit and folly produced, to be the 
eftets of Baniſhment. 

Bur is it not then an ignominious thing 
to be an Exile ? Yes it is among Fools, 
with whom it is a reproach to be poor, 
to be bald, or of low ſtature, and (wjth 

as 
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as much reaſon) to be a Stranger or a Pil- 

grim. - Burt they that do not fall into theſe 

miltakes, admire good Men, though they 

happen to be Poor or Strangers or in Ex- 

ile. Do not we {ce the Temple of Tre- 

ſexs venerated by all Men, as well as the 

Parthenon and Eleuſinium [thole T emples 

of Pallas and Ceres? J And ya Theſen_ 
was baniſhed from Athens, by whoſe mcans 
it isat this time inhabitcd ; and loſt his a- 
bode in tharCiry,which he did not ſo much 
hold as a Tenant,burt himſelf built. And 
what remarkable thing is there remaining 
in Eleſme, it we arc aſhamed of Emmolpus, 
who coming thither from Thrace, initiated 
the Greeks , and irill does {o, in the My- 
ſteries ot Religion > And whole Son was 
Codrus that Reigned ar Athens, but of that 
Melambns who was banithed from Meſſi 
na > Will not you commend that Speech 
of Antifthenes, who when one ſaid to him, 
Phrygia ts thy Mother, replied, She was al- 
fo the Mother of the Geds > And it any one 
reproach thee with thy banit);ment ,Awhy 
canſt not thou anſwer , that the Fath&x of 
the great Conqueror Hereules was an Ex- 
ile > And fo was the Grandfather'of Bac- 
chus, who being ſent abroad in ſearch for 
Europa, did return no more,  ( 


Though 
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Though ſprung pag Phenice, (ncs to Thebes | 


e Came, 
That Town to his Son Bacchus lays 4 claim; 
Who there inſpires with rage the Female rout, 
That worſhip him by running mad abont.” 


As for thoſe things which eA/chylus ob- 
ſcurely inſinuates in that cxpretlion of his 


mm—__ and of Apolo, 
A chaſt God baniſhd Heavun ———— 


Ile favour my Tongue , as Herodotus 
Phraſes it, and {ay nothing. 

Empedecles, when he Prefaces to his Phi- 
lolophy thus, 


This old Decyee of Fate unchanged ſtands, 

Whoſo with horrid Crimes defiles his hands, 

To long-liv'd Dxmons thisCommiſſion's given 

To chaſe him many Ages out of Heaven ; 

Into this ſad condition I am hurl'd, 

Baniiſh'd from God to wander through the 
(world. 


| He does not here only point at himſelf, 


but in what he favs of himſelt ſhows the 


+ condition of us all, that we are Pilgrims 


and Strangers and Exiles here in this World. 


- For know (lays he) O Men, that it is not 


Blood nor a Spirit tempered with it, that 
gave being and beginning to the Soul, but 
ic $yourTerrclirial and mortal Body that 

"7 | is 
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is made up of theſe : And by the ſoft name. 
of Pilgrimage, he in{inuates the Otigine of 
of the Soul, that comes hither from ano- 
ther place ; and the truth is, ſhe flics and 
wauders up and down, being driven by rhe 
Divine decrees and Laws ; and afterwards, 
as itt an Ifland ſurrounded with a great Sca, 
as Plats (peaks, ſhe is tied and linked to the 
Body, juſt like an mo to its Shell , 
and becauſe ſhe isnot able to remember nor 
rclate, 


From what a vaſt and high degree 
of Honour and Felicity, 


She has removed , not from Sardu to 
Athens , nor from Corinth to Lemnos or 
Scyres, but has changed Hcaven and the 

oon for Earth and an Earthly Lite, that 
ſhe may make little removes here from placc 
ro place,theSoul hereupon is ill at caſe and 
troubled ar her new and ſtrange Stare , 
and hangs her head like a decaying Plant, 
And indeed ſome one Country 1s found ro- 
be more agreable to a Plant then another, 


- in which it thrives and flouriſhes better ; 


bur no place can deprive a man of his 
happineſs, unleſs he pleaſes, no more than 
of his Vertue and Prudence. For Anax- 
agoras wrote his Book of the Squaring of 4 
Circle in Priſon ; and Secyates, jult when 
he was going to drink the Poylon that kil- 
led him , diſcourled of Philoſophy , and 


- Exhorted his Friends to the ſtudy of it 3 


who 
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who then admired him as a happy Van. 
But Phaeton and Tantalmw , thongh they 
mounted up to Heaven, yer the Poers tell 
us, through their folly they fell into the 
extreamelt calamities. 


— —_—— —_—_— —_—— 
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How a Man may {4a 
of bis Progrels in 


Vertue 7 


Tranſlated from the GREEK 
by Mr. Todd of Univer ſity- : 
College in OXFORD. 


The ARGUMENT. 


T*HE main deſign of the following Dil- 
courſe is to confute this receiv'd 0- 
pinion of the Sroicks : That there is no 
Medins 'rwixt perfett wildom and abſolate 
folly : But, that the change from one Ex- 
rream to the other,is made all at once, and 
in a moment z and not perieted by (eve- 
ral gradxal advances. (4) Some of the (4) See Lipſms 
Arguments our Author makes uſe of to in- m_ No 
validate the Afſertion, ſcem gtounded on p31; 1... 
the Platonic Hypotheſis Conceriung the Diflert. 3,4. 
Nature and Original of the Rational Soul. and 5. Seneca's 
Though I cannot fay that Plwrarch isa wear” —_ 
Thorough-Platoniſt ; for many of his pieces w_ Gre 
ſhow him to be of the number of thole the ©. ; 
8 2 Anticnts 
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Anrients call'd the EcleFcks , who garhe- 
red out of the Works.ot AU Philoſophers 
what they thought fit, addicting themſelves 
to no Une Set ;. ver, I hope, Ihave done 
him right in this Epiſtolary Diſſertation, in 
rendring and explaining many Terms and 
Expreſſions agrecably to the Principics of 
the Acad. my. 


My Friend Sofſus Scnecio, 


(5) Thoſe that J'S it poſſible, do ycu think, (6) by all the 
haveconfulted © Argumentsin rhe World co make it our, 
= \15.#7c** That a man may be ſenſibly aflur'd, thar 
: urarke ol he is a Proficient in Vertue,upon this Sup- 
that they are peſition , that his Proceedings donot inthe 
deficient in leaſt alleviate and abate the Preſſures of vice, 
the beginning which is natural to Him; but, That ſtill re- 
= _ Di main an equal Counter-poiſe to all his good 
Inclinatiens, and with as much force hin- 
der the Aſpiring Soul, as 


Heavy Lead pulls down the yielding Vet > 


In the Study of Muſick, or Grawmar, [ 
am (ure, ſuch a Concluticn would be very 
ablurd ; tor the Scholar could never be 
certain , that he had made any Improve- 
went 1n thoſe Sciences ; if, all the while he 
15a lear-irg he did rot exhauſt by little and 
lictle his former Ignorance about them ; bur 
remain'd during the whole Progreſs of his 


Avplication under the ſame equai Degree 
of Unki/fulneſs , as at firſt ſerting ou , 
c 
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The like may be ſaid of thoſe that are 
under the handsof a Phytitian : Accord- 
ing to this Aſſertion, if the Parient rake 
Phylic which docs not perfetHy recruit his 
Strength , nor immediately give. him «ll 
the eaſe he would delire ; although it docs 
moderately abate and remit the (cvcriry of 
che Diſtemper; it isabſolutely impothbte, 
that he ſhould diſcern any Alreration in 
himſelf, before the contrary Habit were 
perfe Hy, altogether, and in the higheſt de- 
gree induc'd,and his Body chroughly found 
and well. As in theſe Inſtances, you can- 
not ſay thePerſons have advanc'd any thing 
{0 long as they perceive no ſenſible Charge 
in themlelves by the Abatement ot- tine con- 
trary weight; and donor find, that their 
minds are elevated, as it were, in the 
oppoſite Scale ; juſt ſo, in truth, tis with 
thoſe that profeſs Phileſophy; thev cannot 
be aſſured of anyProgrels or Improvement 
it the Soul do not Gradually advance and 
purge off the ruſrot its former Impertecti- 
ons; bur ſill lye under the like, equal Preſ- 
ſureand Grievance of pure, abſolute unmixt 
Evil ; till it have attain'd the Stare of per- 
fet, Supreme , Good ; for the truth own't is 
a wile man cannot in a moment of time 
change from the loweſt degree of vice ima- 
ginable, to the moſe Heroic Pertection of 
Vertue , if heonly make a brisk Arrempr 
to throw off Vice all at once ; and d» not 
conſtantly and reſolutely endeavour bv 
little and lirrle to lighten Ge Burthen, and 
dilpofſels the evil Habit of it. Yau 
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You know very well how much trouble 
the Stoics create tothemſelves by maintain- 
ing this Aſſettion, and whar ſtrange Con- 
cluſfjons they deduce from it , as for in- 
ſrance ; That 4 wiſe, vertuons man ſhould ne- 
ver perceive how he became ſuch ; but either be 
quite ignorant, or at leaſt doubt that ever by 
little and little, now adding ſomething, now 
ſubſtratting and removing others he advanced 
to the aggregate Perfection of Vertue, (as if, 
the total ſo inſenſibly made up were either 
init{elf diſorderly and confuſed, or utrer- 
Iv unknown to him.) | 

Peſides if (as they affirm) the change 
from Bad to Good , be either ſo quick and 
ſuddain, as that he that was extremely vi- 
cious in the Morning , may become emi- 
nently vertuous at night; or, the whole of 
it ſocaſual, as that any one going to Bed 
wicked might chance to riſe a verruous 
man next Morning,and having all the for- 
mer days Errors and ImperteCtions abſo- 
lutely removed our of his Mind,might lav 
torhem, as 'risin the Pocr, 


(atvay, 
Vain Dreams ! farewell, like Speftres baſtt 
At the New Light of Vertne's glorious Day; 


do You think, that aty one in the World 
could be ignorant of ſo extraordinary a 
Converſion ; and perfeCtly ſhut his Eys 
upon the Beams of Vertue and V Viſdom, 
ſo fu.ly and manifcftly breakingin wa " 
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Saul In my Opinion if any Perſon Gould 
bave Canes foaliſh wiſh , and bechanged 
(as tis xeparted he was) from ane Sex rothe 
ocher ; *tis more probable that luch a ong 
ſhauld be altogether ignorant of the Adeta- 
werpheſit; than that any tho'11d, from a 
lazy,unthinking, debauch'd Feiloy, com- 
mence a wiſe, prudent ard valiant Heroc; 
5.e. from a {ottiſh Beltialiry advancero rhe 
Perfection of Divine Life, and yer know 
nothing atall of the Change. 

Tis very - gaogd Advice, meaſure the 
Stone by ow Rule, ang ne your Rule by the 
er nora iring Mekecioles on rh 

y,nor applying Principles to things ; 

but forcing Thi , Which haycnofqunda- 
tion of Agreement in Nature , to agree to 
their — have fll'd Philoſophy with 
3 number of Difficulcies: Qae of the har- 
delt to be folv'd is this, That «af Men what- 
ſoever (except him who 18 abſolutely perfect) are 
equally vicious : Hence isthat enigma,call'd 
Progreſs or Proficiensy, which though it has 
purled the Learnc £9 obve, is, my O- 
pungn, VEry faoJifh ; for,ic reptelencs thoſe 
that have advanced a little, and azepartly 
from inordinate Paligo1s and Mifcem- 
persof min1, tobe as Unhappy as thoſe 
that ave gwky of the wok Hajnous Enor- 
mities. Apd indged the Aﬀertionislo ab- 


| ſw » that their Conglyhons peceſlarily 
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urrhe Seoies have nor oblery'd it, , 
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qual to Injuſtice in Phaleris; That Cowar- 
12 in Bratides was as great as Cowardize in 
Lc1o-:; and indeed, '1 hat afewlr in Plato 
was as bair.cus as in Melitus. And inall At- 
fairs of Lite, they ſeem to reject and avoid 
the former of thelc, as too harſh and (e- 
vere, and to be loftned into C_ ; 
bur credit and quote the latrer in all their 
VVritings, as Perſons of extraordinary 
worth and Eſteem. This 1s what the Seo- 


- #cs afllert. 


But We, who can better agree with Plats 
in this P. int,tnding by Obſcrvarzen, that in 
all kindsof Evils,c pecially that of a weak 


and unmarag'd Diſpoſition of Mind,there * 


are (everal L egrces of more and leſs (tor 
herein one Advance differs from another 
that the milerable Weight, which the Soul 
Ivesunder begins more ſenſibly to abate , 
v.hen Reaſon by little and little ilJuminares 
and purges the Soul) mav be bold to affirm, 
That the Change from Bd to Good is very 
ealily and maritc{tly diſcerrable ; not, as 
if one were drawn outof a Pit on a ſudain 
and could give ro Account of the Degrees 
ot the Aſcent; burſo plain, that.che (cve- 
_ ſteps and adyances may be compu» 
red. 

- "The Fife Argument that comes in my 
mind is this, by way of famile , pray exa- 
mire it. You know the Art of Navigati- 
on ; when the Seamen hoſe (ail for the 
main Ocean, they give Judgment of their 


Voyage according as the Wind fits; and 


compute 
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compute that inall probabiliry in ſo man 
monthsthey may be able with a fair 

ro touch at tuch or ſuch a Place. Juſt ſo i 
isin the Study of Philoſophy ; one may, if 
he mind it, give a probable Conjetture of 
a Scholars Proceedings. Hertha is yy 
at his butincſs, conſtantly upon the Road, 
never makes any ſrops or halts, nor meets 
with Obſtaclesor Lets inthe way; butun- 
der the Condu&tt of Right Reaſon travels 
{moothly, ſecurely and quietly along, may 
be aſſured , that he hasone rruc Sign of a 
Proficient, Thisof the Poer, 


Add many leſſer numbers in Account, 
Tour total will to a vaſt ſum amount, 


Holds true 4 not only as to the excreaſe of 
Money , bur alſo may ſerve as a rule to 
the knowledge of the advance of every 
thingelle; eſpecially of proficiency in Ver- 
true : Reaſon, belides its ordinary Influ- 
ence requiring the conflancy of Application 
and Addreſs, which is neceſlary and uſual 
in all other affairs. Whereas 0A the con- 
trary , the irregular proceedings and in- 
conliſtent filly Afertions of ſome Philo- 
ſophers , do not only lav Rabs in the way. 
and break the weaſures of a vertuous im- 
proyement, but ſeemsto give great advan- 
tageto vice, during their lingring and idle- 
ing upon their Journey, roremprt them in- 
to Baapaths, or over per{wade them to rc- 
tura whence they {er our. 

Aſtrone- 
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Aitrenomers tell us that Planets , aftcr 
they have finiſhed their Pregreſſive maci- 
on, for ſome {mall time 4cqweſce and be- 
come Srationery, as they termit. Now in 
the ſtudy o. Philoſophy it is nor ſos there is 
nopoinrof Reti orAcquielcence during rhe 
whole Procedure; for the nature of Pre- 

eſe is, to be alpays advancing, more or 
els. The Seales , invhich -our Actions 
are, as it were, weighed, cafinot atall ſtand 
in Equils:5e , but our Soul is continually 
either raiſed by the addition of , Or 
caſt with the Counterpoiſe of ew 

Therefore , as the Oracle told the Gr- 
rheans ; That they ought to fight conti- 
nually, day and night : So you and every 
wiſe Man ought to be y upon 
your guard : And if you can be affured 
that you maintain a conſtant Combat with 
Vice, that you arc always at enmity with 
it, and never ſo much as come to Terws 
or reccive atiy Diverſions, N_ or A- 
wocdtions ,, as lo many Heral the 
Enemies Camp, in order toa T; with 
it: Then you may , wth a great deal af 
Corkdence md Ara - an with the 
management At YOUr war , 
and very reaſorably ar laſt Cn Cor 
queſt,and enjoy a.Crews of Rightcauſneſs for 

y _ kin 

Another very t rgu prove, 
that you , by labour nw. exerciſe ,, bave 
quite ſhaken.off all _ and fluggiſh- 


nels of Temper and thar you are arriv'd 
at 


Vol.III. M1 Venus: 


at 4 perfetion of Vetrue is, if for the fu- 
cute yout Reſolations be more Him, atid 
yottr ny rare thtene ; then they 
were when you firſt ſet out. This ap- 
pears true if you bur obſerve its cotittaty z 
r 'tis a very bad fign, it after a ſthall 
time ſpent in Tryal, you find indtiy atid 
repeated Inerih 5 v your aftections 
ielding or cool M the purſuit. This may 
illoffracd” by What is obſervable in che 
_ of a Cane. Ar firſt it appears a- 
ve ground with 4 full and pleaſing lprour, 
which by little and little, Taper-wite, by 
a continued and equal diſtribution of mar- 
rer, riſes to a very great height. Towa 

the Root you may obſerve, that there ate 
formed certain ſteps and joynts which are 
at 4 conſiderable diſtance from one ano- 
cher, becaufe (there) the juice is pleriitfil 
and _ roward the top the ms- 
rrimert Particles vibrate and palpfrare, as 
pk pc were quite _ the th 
their journey ; and thereupon,you ſec 
icy form heinfeVves rainy EA etk and 
retider Joints, a ſo miny fifporrs and 
Breathing places. So it happens with thoſe 
that ſrudy Philoſophy ; at firſc ſerting out 
rhey'take long Steps and tmake 'grear Ad- 
vances ; bur if after ſome Mrrewpes , they 
perceive Hot in themlelves any Alteration 
torzhe better,but meetwith frequenr Checks 
and -Fvveations, the further they go , or- 
dinarily they faint, make any Excyſes 'to 
be off trom rheir engagement, deſpond of 
evcr 
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ever going through with it, and thereup- 
on proceed no farther. But on the con- 
tary, he that is winged with deſire , flies 
at the propoſed advantage, and by a ſtout 
and vigorous purſuit , cuts off all pretences 
of delay from crowding in upon him, or 
hindring his Journey. 

S "ris a ſign the paſſion is predo- 
minant, if the Lover be not only pleagd 
in the enjoyment of the Beloved object 
(for thar's ordinary ; ) but alſo troubled 
and grieved ar the abſence of it : After a 
manner not unlike this, many Youngſters 
(as P've obſerv*d) ſtand affected at the ſtu- 
dy to Philoſophy : Ac firſt, they buckle 
to their work with the greateſt con- 
cen and emulation imaginable ; bur 
as ſoon as cyer they are diverted cither by 
buſineſs or any little. pretences ; the hear of 
their affetion immediately flies off , and 
they fir down ignorant and very well con- 
ret : Bur | 


He that perceives the pleaſing fling of Love 
Whoſe poignant joy his trembling heart doth 


(move. 


Will not only ſhew that he is a Proficient 

by his vertuous Demeanour and agreableneſs 

in all company and diſcourſe, but if he be 

called from his buſinels, you may perceive 

him all on __ in pain, and uneaſy in 
e 


whatſoever he docs, whether alone or in 


- company, and {o conceriy'd, that he is un- 


mindful 
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mindful of his beſt Friends; till he is re- 
ſtor?d to the Queſt of his Belov'd no 
All of us ought co imitate ſuch a c 
Example in all our Studies. We muſt not 
(only) be attected with good Diſcourſe en 
p4ſſant ; aswe are with rich fragrant Per- 
tumes (which we never mind bur while we 
are a {melling rothem;) bur if by chance 
Marriage, an Eſtate, Love, or the Cam- 
pavne take us from our buſineſs ; we muſt 
ſtill hunger and thirſt after vertue , and 
by how much the more our Proficiency is 
advanc'd , by ſo much the more ought 
our Deſirero ny what we have not attai- 
ned, diſquiet and excite us to the further 
Purſuit and Knowledg of it. * 
he grave Account which Heſied pives 
of Preficiency, is, in my Judgment , cither 
the very ſame, or comes very near to this 
which I have now {et down. Proficiency is _ 
(lays he) When all ms are remov'd,, 
all unevenneſs ſmooth'd and clear'd , and the 
way made eaſie and paſſable , [\mooth'd by 
frequent Exerciſe ; clcar'd by Bzams of 
Divine Light , that guild the way to Trae 
Philoſophy.Jnothing at all of the Clouds 
of Doubt, Error or Inconſtarcy in good Re- 
ſoluticnsremaining, which are as uſually 
incident to Learners in their firſt Arremprs 
upon Philoſopby ; as Diſtraftion and Soli- 
citudesare ro thoſe, who ſayling from a 
known Land are becalm®d in the middle 
of their Voyage, and cannot diſcover the 
place whence they {crout, or whither they 
are 
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arc bound. ThusT have known impatient 
Saphiſiers kip over common and ordinary 
Notions , bctorc they have learn'd or at- 
tain*'d better, and looſe themfelves in the 
middlc of thcir Jqurncy in fo troubleſom 
a Maze , that they would be willing to 
FErurn if they could ) to their prinutive 
State of Quier, Unattiue Ignorance. Sextins 
a Nobleman of Remwe , may lcrve for an 
Inſtance of this. He quittcd all Offices and 
Places of Honour , that be nught more 
' freely aud unditturbedly apply himſelf to 

the Grady of Philoſophy. Ar friſt hemer 
with many difficultics, and finding himlelt 
unable rocncounter or conquer them , out 
of very Pcſpair and Nelpondency, He had 
thoughts of throwing himſclf out of a lit- 
tle boat into the River Tyber. Parallel to 
this, isa merry-Story.told of Diogenes of 
Sipgpe.; when he crit put on his Gown it 
happened to bc atatime , .when the Athe- 
nians cclebrated a-Feſtival with extraordi- 
ory iBankets , Night-drinkings , Sports 
and Pageantry .uſual at great Solemmniries. 
The Philoſopher , as he lay in the Holy- 
daysin the corner of the Street, mutfied up 
in his cloaths, tory if -he could take a 
nap , :had ſome ruuning . thoughts in his 
head , which check'd.the iReſolutions he 
had taken as ro. a Philoſpphical Lite ,. and 
troubled him extremely.:He reaſorvd with 
himſelf, 'That there was nonecefiry for his 
entring into-fo-troubleſom and ſingular a 
way of Living, That he rhereby.depriv'd 


himſelf 
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himfclf of all the Sweers and Pleaſures of 
Lite , and the like; while he was rhinking 
thus with himſalt , he elpy*d (as the Story 
goes) 2 yenturing toward him, 

now andthen niblingata mouldy Cruſt , 
that he had inhisPouch. This fight,which 
is much,tunid his thoughts, and made 
himvex'd:ant{ troubled at himſelf agmnch 
on:therother fide. Whar, ſays he, -is the 
matter with thee Diegenes > Thou feeft 
thistiny Mouſelives well and is very glad 
of thy:ſcraps ; 'but thou, who muſt needs 
be -a Perſon -of qualiry forſooth, arr ex- 
rremely forry:and. our of humour,becaufe 
thoudoſimorfeaſt upon Doun-Beds; and 
canſt not-have the gentile!Privilege.ar this 
merry Time, :to be drunk as well as 6- 


Anotherrational _ of gradual 
Proficiency 'is, when Avocations arc not 
frequent upon us ; 'and+when they ' happen 


their Friends ro leave their 'Seudies; and 
ſometimes fuch fmarrt -jeſts and drolls pur 
upon them,as have often diſcouraged,tre- 
yaently quite conyerted the endeayours of 
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ſome : It may ſeem to you a very good 
Argument of a Proficient, it you find your Þ 
ſelt - indifferent and unconcern'd in that 
Point. As tor example, not to be cut to 
the heart and repine , when you are told 
that ſuch and ſuch Perſons by name, vour 
Equals once,live ſplendidly at Court , have 
great Fortunes, or have appear'd 

blickly attche head of a great many Free- 
bolder: , that are ready to vote for them 
for ſome great Office or Repreſentative; 
place. He that is neither diſcompog?d nor 


» 


much pleag'd at ſuch news as this, is 


phy by the furer handle. Forit is impol- 
fib:e we ſhould leave admiring things 

which moſt Men eſteem ; it, the habit of 
vertue were not deep.y rooted in us. To 
avid paſſionately,what every one cries down, 
may be in ſome Perſons the efte&t of Anger 
—_ Inerance ; but atterly to deſpiſe what 
is admired abtoad , isa certain S*gn of true 
and folid Wiſdom'and Reſolution. With 
what ſetisfa&tion and C m_—_— many 
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Perſons advanc'd to ſuch a height of Ver. WW tt 
rue, compare themſelves with others, a:.d WM b: 
break out in theſe Verics of Solon > th 

; 
We will not change Vertues Immortal Crown j- 
For 4 whole Mine of Gold. ev 
Gold 5s wncert ain : Bur what we poſſ-ſ; co 
Is fill our own, and never can be leſs, ly 
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None can deny, but that it was very 
orcatin Diogenes, to compare his Shifting 
from the City of Corinth to Athens, and 
from Thebes to Corimh . to the Finn of 
Perſia's taking his Progreſs in the Spri:.5, r0 
Suſis, in winter to Babylon, and ro 7Mcdia 
in Summer. Nor was it an Argument -t 
a much leſs ſpirit in Ageſilaus , who ho2r- 
oh ing this ſame King of Perſia. {tvl-d The 
| Great ; preſently asked, In nhat :; h: grea- 
ter than I, if he be not juSter than I am ? 
Ariſtotle himſelf had exactly. ſuch Notions 
in the like Caſe; for writing to Antparer 
about his Scholar Alexander, he ſays of 
him , That he ought not value himſelf inthis 
reſpect, that he was advanc'd above (ters for 
whoever had a true Notion of God was relly * 
as great as He. And Zenotoo deſerves to 
be mentioned , who hearing Theophraſtus 
commended above any of thePhilojophers 
for his number of Scholars; put it off chus, 
His Quire is indeed larger than mine; but 
mine has the ſweeter Voices. 

From all thete Inſtances you may col!et 
this great Truth. That whenever you do, 
by ſetting the Comforrs of Vercue, ard 
the Difficulties and Errors of Study one 2- 
gainſt che other, perceive that you! have 
utterly expelPd all Emulation, Jealor fir,and 
every thing elte that uſes to diſturb »»r dif- 
courage young men, you may then a{l :r<c- 
ly conclude with your ſelf, that you have 
made vety laudable Progreſs. 
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Another Argument of Pr:ficiency in ver- 
twe, 1s, the Alteration of your very Style of 
Writing, and of your way of managing a- 
ny Argument or Diſcourte. Mcſt ot thoſe 
thit row a days detigi tor Scholars,{in or- 
dinary fpeaking) do proſecute almoſt none 
but po;ulur ſtudieszto furniſh out difcourſe 
end make themſelves , as the. Phraſe is, 
plauſible mer, ſome few ol them there are, 
who, like ttily Larks, are taken with the 
plarii Q Light of Natural Philcſophy , and 
meafuriuz themſelves by their ,own Levity 
20d Corceit., think they are/ able preſent- 
ly ro atrain the height of that Science. O-» 
thers, like young Whelps (cis Plato's [1- 
mile) love to ſnap and bite at one another; 
only to gratify a contentious, ſceptical and 
ſopkiſtical Humour , they,by bad T witier , 
and ill menaz'd Studies at firſt got. Some 
again, as ſoon as ever they are initiated in 
the Principles of Logick, preſently com- 
mence Soph:fters. Others ipend their whole 
time in collecting Sentences and Hiſtorical 
Narrations. Theſe, (as, Anacharſis ſaid of 
the Greciarrs , That he ſaw no occaſion they 
bad for money,but only to count and tell it over) 
have nothing atall todo, but go about 
ſir.ging 2nd repeating what they have col- 
lected inro Commen-pluce- Books ;, without 
any other Benefit or fatisfaCtion from their 
Labours. Totheſe you may apply that of 
Antiphanes., which one ingeniovſly turnd 
to Pl..cos Scholars. This Antiphanes, faid 
mecrity chat in a certain City the cold a 
0 
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ſo intenſe, that words were congealed as ſoon 
as ſpoken, but that after tome time they 
thaw?d and became audible, (0 thar ihe 
words ſpoke in Wirter , were articulated 
rect Summer ;, Even fo, the many excellent 
Pgccepts of Plato, which he in{!:Pd into 
the tender ears of his Scholars, were ſcarce 
perceived and diilinguiſhed by many of 
them, till they grew Men, and attain'd 
the warm vigorous Summer of their A2c, 
Such a ccul Diſpoſition to vertue and 
Philoſopiy , as that Ph:lolopher ſaid was 
in Plats's Scholars when young, oiten laits 
in the moſt of us (as w3s hinted bef re) 
till our Judgments grow to a lolid firm:cts 
and maturity ; and we begin to valuz thote 
Precepts, that are able to begert a C,mpſare 
and greatneſs of mind ; and diligently to 
trace and follow thoſe Diſconſes and Pre- 
cepts, whoſe Print (as it is in «£/ops Fa- 
bles) rather looks inward than outward, t9 
our ſelves, rather then others. Sophocles 
ſaid of himſelf, that in writing bis Tr.ge- 
dies, he firſt of all abated and prick?d che 
Tumor of eAſcbylus's Invention, then cor- 
rected the rankneſs, luxuriancy and over- 
artifice of his Co:poſirions z 2nd ialt of zll, 
changed his very /ile and Elerution ; the 
thing which is moit confiderab!le pet fiva- 
five, and which mo!: of «ll conduces to 
good Manners. Even ſo, young, Students , 
when they pals from the fulnels and luxiit- 
riancy of (private) Panegyr ich and Pecla- 
mation , to that more ſolid part of Philo- 
F 2 ſophy 
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ſophy that regulates manners, and ſmooths 
2ll rugged and ditorderly paſſions, they 
then beyin really to atcain true and ſolid 
Preficicncy. Herenpon Het me adviſe you 
this, when ever you read the Writings or 
hear the Orations of the Philcſophers , at- 
tend always things more than: words, and be 
not tzken with what is ſublime, curious, 
and of a delicate thread and contexture , 
more then that -whicli is ſtrong, Nervous 
and Beneficial. Soalſo in peruiſins Poems 
or Hiſlories, be ſure that nothing eicape 
you that is aypoſiteiy ſaid, in relation to 
the cultivating of Mznners, or the calm- 
ing turb::Jent, immoderate Paſſions : But 
always give it a Note and make it ſurely 
your own. Srmo;ides (aid , that a Student 
in Philoſephy ſhould be like a Bee. That 
laborious Creature when it is among{t 
Flowers, makes it its buſineſs induſtriouſly 
to extract Honey of the flayour indifferent- 
Iv our of them all : And ſometimes is ob- 
{erv?d to fuck the juice of thoſe Plants , 
that very many Men either do not very 
much love, or have a perfect averſion for 
So waile ſome others imploy their time in 
reading the Poets only for diverſion, or for 
the wit and fancy which uſually adorns 
their Wor ks : You p(my dear Friend) like 
a Beeamonegſt a (warm of Drones, obſerve 
and collect what is ſweet, palatable and 
worthy your pains, and feem already, by 
yu conſtaat cuſtom nd application, to 

ave *ttained a periect knowledge of what 


1s ell ine..tly good and proper. As 
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As to thoſe that perule the works of 
Plato and Xenophon only for the Styies fake, 
and do call cut what is Elegant and Arr:- 
cal , as the Gream and F:ower of thoſe 
Authors ; pray what do they do, but as it 
were admire the fragancy and flavour of 
Medicinal Drugs, yet at the (ame time , 
neither nunderftand nor enquire after their 
Healing a. © Purgative Quaiities * Where- 
as thoſe that have advanced to a higher 
degree of P-rfettion, can extract benefit, 
not only from Philotophical D:/courſes , 
but alſo from eyery thing they tee or do : 
And theace draw tomething that may be 
proper and fit for their purpoſe. 1 will 
give you ſome examples of eA/chylus and 
other very eminent Men, which may be 
very pat to this purpole. eA/cLy/us chan- 
ced to be a Spectator at the [j:hmian 
Games, where ſome were engeyed at 
Sword-play, ſeeing one of the Combatants 
wounded, and obſerving that the Theatre 
immediately made a great ſhouting and 
hollowing upon't; he jogg?d one [on an 
Inhabitant of the Iſlind Chos, who fat 
next to him, and whiſpered him thus. Do 
you ſee what Exerciſe can do ? He that is 
wounded helds his peac? , ard the Speitators 
cy cit. 

OQie Braſides a Lacedemonian Captain, by 
chance caught a Mouſe among ſome d y 
Figs, and being bir by her, let her go, w.th 
this Exclamation : By Hercules | Torre is 
ro Creature ſo li;tle or ſo weak, wh ch care 
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not preſerve its life , if it dares but defend 


it, 

Diogenes may ſerve for a thouſand ln: 
{fances , when he {aw a Boy drink out of 
the palm of his hand, he threw away his 
Diſh, which he uſed ro carry always with 
him in his Wallet. Thus Sedality and Ap- 
p/zcation have a ſingular Vertue to make us 
K110W13ng and able to extract motives to 
Vertue from every thing that we meet 
with in the World. 

Nor 1s it a difficult matter to attain fuch 
a tempcr of Mind , if the Candidares for 
Vertue intermix Ds/courſe aud Reading 
will their Atti-ns ; not only being upon 
their Guard, when danger threatens and 
aflaults them, (as 7 hucydrdes laid ro ſoine) 
but alio by praCtiting when alone, and by 
ingaging: Pleaſures , diſputing hard que- 
ſtions , examining Precedents, pleading 
Cauſes, and (to try themſelves thorough: 
ly) undertaking ſome Magiltracy, or Fub: 
lick Otfce, giving thereby Demonitrati- 
on of their Abilitics.Such Exercile ſtreng- 
th2ns and confirms our good Reſolutions; 
whereas, Thoſe that are not bred ro it.,but 
IikeN »vices ſpy out,and catch at any thing, 
that is curious in Books, and pragmati- 
cally run away with 1t either to the Ex- 
change , the College, or fome Royal Club 
or Tavern, deſerve no more the Name 
of Phil: ſophers,thon theſe Quacks, that on- 
ly tru.k off vile iDrugs and Potions, merit 
the Character and value of Phy/itians. Tnoſe 
Sophifters 
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Sphiſters ſeen to me not unlike the Bird 
mentioned in Homer, and ro hav: fome- 
thing of it's Duality: Whaiſocier they 
catch abroad they preſently b:i:1,; howe 
with them, and cram it itito their unfledgd 
Chicks , their illiterate Scholars , /arving 
their empty Crops the while. For as the Poer 
has it,they nacher digeſt nor convert what 
they take into true nouriſhment. | 

It is then indiſpenſably our Duty lo to 
manage our [D.\courſe, that it may be be- 
neficial both co our ſelves and o:h:is, we 
not incurring th:Ceniure of being thoughc 
vain-glorious or atrogait by any ; to be al- 
ways reader to hear than to teach ; and, 
eſpecially,fo to abate and moderate all ve- 
hemency and paſlli>uate Qerrcllinzs about 
trivial Queſtions, as, that we inay be able 
to attend and manage Diſputations with 
the ſame Indiſferency,as you may have ſeen 
ſome exerciſe Hurlebats and Cudpgelling ; 
thaitis, tobeable to leave the Stage with 
more ſatisfaction for having had a true Hir, 
or coming off Conqueror ; than, either i 
having learnt our (elves, or taught our An- 
tagoniſt any manner of Skili by the Ea- 
gagement. _ 

An Evenneſs an mildneſs of Temper in 
all ach Afﬀairs as never ſuffer our {cives to 
enter the liſts with Vehemency and?Paſhion, 
nor to he hot and concern?d in urging an 
Argument; nor to ſcold and give bad 
words, when non-pluſy'd ; nor ts be ve « 
ry much dejected, if we chance to be quite 
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bamMed, is (I think) a true Sign of a great 
Preficient in Vertue. Ariſtippus was a great 
Example of this ; for when in a ſet Diſpu- 
tation he was baffled by the Sophiiry and 
Fore-head of an impudent, wild and igno. 
rant Diſoutant ; and obſery?d him ro he 
fuſh'd and high with theConqueſt. Well! 
ſzys the Philoſopher, 1 am certair, I ſhall 

ſleep querer tonight than my Antagoniſt. 
Nt ouly upon the Cloſe and Event of 
our Piilofophical Conteſts; but, even in 
the Midſt of Diſputation , we may (Pri- 
vateiy) take an Eſtimate of this good Quas 
liryin Us, which isa Sign of a true Profi- 
cierit ;, for Example, it upon a greater ap- 
pearance of Auditors than was expetted, 
we be not aſraid, nor in contuſicn ; if, at 
the thinneſs of the Congregation, when 
there are but a few to hear Us, we be not 
dcjeCted and troubled; and, laſtly,if when 
weare to ſpeak before a numerous or ho- 
nourable Aſſembly, we do not, for want of 
an appoſite Place, ſuch as is fit to enter- 
tain them, mils the pleaſing Opportunity, 
and ſo ſpoil all for ever. | 
Tis reported that two, as famous Ora- 
tors, as ever were, Demeſthenes and Alcs.- 
b:44es were ſomewhat weak and faulty in 
this point. The Timorouſneſs of the for- 
mer is known toevery School-bhoy; and as 
tor Alcibiadcs tho he was, (as muſt be con- 
ielld ) 2s fagacious and happy in his 
thouy ns 2s any man whatever; yet, for 
y2nr cf a lIntle aſſurance in ſpeaking a 
Thing 
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Thing he very often miſerably loſt himſelf 
in his Pleadings : for, he would faulter and 
make pauſes in the very middle of his O- 


. rations , purely for want ct a ſi-gle word , 


or {ome Kecat expreſſion that he had -n his 
Papers, but could not preſently remem- 
ber. Te: ce you another laſtance of the 
Prince of Poets, Homer; He was fo blinded 
with an over-confiderice of his Abilzties in 
Poetry , that he has ſlipt a falſe quantity , 
and left it on Record,in the very fir{t Verſe 
of his lliads. 

Seeing then the Learnede!t Men and 
greatelt Artiſis,have,and nav, fail tor want 
Ot Eaution or Confidence,it 0ugut more near- 
ly to concern thoſe that earneitly follow 
Vertue, not to ſlipthe leaſt Opportunity 
of Improvement, either by company,or 0- 
therwile; andnot over mnch to regard 
the Throng or Applauſe of the Theatre , 
when they do exerciſe, or make any ſo- 
lemn Herangue. 

Nor 1s it enough that one attend, and 
take care of all his Diſcourſes and Oratis 
ons; bur, he ought alſo to oblerve, that 
the whole Texor of his Aftions be equal, 
and agreeable. For, if a paſſionate Lover, 
who has plac'd his Aﬀection upon any be- 
lov?d Object, {eeks no witneſſes to atteſt its 
ſincerity z but has ſuch an eager deſire , 
when alone, andin private , that like a 
covered flame, it burns more vigorouſly 
and inſenſibly for being fhut up;much more 
ought a A-oralsſt and a Philoſopber, _ 
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has attain'd both the Fab: and Exerciſe of 
Vertue, fir down ſelt-contented , and ap- 
plaud himſelf in private, neither needing 
nor deſiting Encomraſts or Auditors from 
abroad. 

There isan humour in ſome of the Po- 
ets, of an old peeviſh Houſekeeper, that 
calls to his Maid aloud - Do yeu fee , Dio- 
nyſia (that is his Maids Name) I am now 
pleaſed , and have laid by all Choler and Paſ- 
fron. Jult ſuch like is the Pra: tife of ſome, 
who as ſoon as they have done any thing 
which 1s obliging and civil, preſently blaze 
itabroad , and turn their own Heraulds; 
Such men fhow plainly that they look be- 
yond themſelves for fatisfaftion : That 
they are de(irous of Praiſe and Avplauſe; 
and that they never were admitcred near 
Spettators of Vertye : never ſaw her in 
her Noble, Royal Dreſs; but only had 
ſome tranſ1ent (ight of her in a Dream or 
an empty Airy Phantaſme. And indeed, 
that they expoſe their aftionsto the pub- 
lick, as Painters do their pieces drawn in 
weter colours, (which ate Repreſentations 
of what was only in their imagination) to 
be gzz'd at, and admir'd by the gaping 
Multitude, 

Another Sign of a Proficient in vertue,is, 
it when the Proficient has given any thing 
to his Friend, or done any kindnefs for a- 
ny One, He not only keeps it to him lf, 
and does not blab it to any body, but which 
is more, if he have voted right againſt a 

Majority 
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Majority of Byaſs'd Suffragants, withſtood 
the diſhoneſt Attempts ot ſome rich and 
powerful Man, Gencrouſlly rejected Bribes 
when offer*'d, Abſtain'd from inordinate 
drinking when a thirſt, and alone, or ar 
Nights, when none ſees or knows what he 
does : Lzf!y, it we have conquered the 
briskeſt Arttemnts of Love (as is ſaid of 
Jeſtelans : ) If I ſay he cortain himſelf 
from ſpe2ting cf fuch act ons, , and do not 
in company boaſt of his Performances -: 
This | affirm, ſuch a one as can prove and 
try himlelf by himſelf , and be fully ſatis: 
fied in the VerdiCt of his C»ſcience, 2s of 
an unexceptionable Witnc1s aud Spectator 
of what is right and good, arid worthy ei- 
ther of Praiſe or Love, ſhews plainly, that 
his reaſon looks 14,4, and is likely to 
reſide with him : And that the Man, (as 
Democritns (ard) is accuſtomed to take ſatis- 
fattion from himſelf. 

To borrow a Simile. from Hisbandmen 
and thoſe that are concern'd in the buſ- 
neſs of the Fields. They are always beſt 
pleas?'d to ſee thoſe Ears of Corn, which 
decline and by reaf2n of their fulneſs bend 
towards the Earth ; but look upon thoſe 
as empty, deceitful and inſignificant, which 
becauſe they have nothing in them, grow 
bolt-upright,and appear above the reſt. So 
it is amongſt Students in Philoſophy,thoſe 
that are moſt empty hcaded, and have leaſt 
firmneſs and folidicy, have always the 
greate!! ſhare cf conlidence, formality _ 
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ſtiffneſs in their Addreſs , look biggeſt » 
walk with the mol: ſtate, and rop upon and 
condemn others,with the h:gheſt arrogance 
and ſeverity of any living : But when once 
their Brains begin to fill and become well 
pois?d with ſolid notions, they look down 
into themſelves, and quite lay afide that 
inſolent and arrogant humour, which is 
proper only to Youngſters. 

Give me leave to ulla{trate this by one 
{1mile more. When you pour water into 
Bottles or any other Veſſels; upon its be- 
ing inſtiVed into them, the Air that was in 
them before, preſently flies out and gives 
place to the more ſub{tantial Body : Even 
ſo it is with thoſe that have had many good 
Precepts inſtill'd into them and their 
minds repleniſhzd with folid Truths : 
They preſently find, that all empty vani- 
ty flies off, that the Impoſthume of Pride 
breaks; that they do not value themſelyes 
for Beard and Gown only; but bend their a- 
tions and endeavours to the bettering of 
their Rational Faculties; and laſtly, that 
when they reprove, they begin at home ; 
turn the Edge of their Satyr and ſnye- 
tives upon themſelves; even when at the 
ſame time they are Civil and complaiſant 
toall other beſide. *Tis indeed an argu- 
ment of a generous and truly brave diſ- 
polition in a Scholar; not to aſſume the 
Name and Character of one, and as ſome 
uſe ro do, to put the Philoſopher amongſt 
his Titles ; And if any out of reſpect 

chance 
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chance to give him that compellation to 
be ſurprized, bluſh, and with a modeſt 
ſmile, aniwer him in that of the Poet, 


(ſo commend, 
You complement your Friend; He whom you 
Atuſt needs be more than Man; far more 


(then I pretend. 


e/A[chylns ſays of a young-woman, that if 
ever (he have play'd the wanton , you may 
diſcover it by her Eyes; and read her Aﬀes 
Ctions in amorous glances and ſtructures , 
which ſhe cannot conceal; ſo a young Schoz 
lar, if he be once entered, in the Myſteries, 

and has taſted the ſweers of Philoſophy ; He 

cannot poſſibly ſuppreſs his Paſhon and 

Concern forit - His tongue faulters, when 

he would ſpeak its praiſe, His heart is 

warm with affection, 


A ſecret flame does run through every part. 


You would admire and love the Aſſu- 
ranceand Compoſedneſs of his Looks, the 
languiſhing Aﬀectionateneſs of his Eyes ; 
and eſpecially the winningDecency and A- 
greeableneſs of his Words and Expreſli- 
Ons, 

Thoſe that are initiated in the Ceremo- 
mier of the Gods runs to their Temples at 
firſt, with a great deal of noice, claraour 
and rudeneſs; but as ſoon as the folemni- 
ty is ſeen and over, they attend with a pro- 
found 
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found ſilence aftid religio!s fear : So ?tis 
with the Cand:dates in Plilolophy ; you 
may perceive a throng, noile and puther 
about the Scio91-doors, by reaſon that (e- 
veral preſs thither eazeily, rudely and vi- 
olently for Reputation more than Learning, 
but when you are once in, and manifeltly 
ſee the great Light, as if ſome Royal ſhrine 
were open*d unto yo.1, you are preſently 
poſſeſſed with a quite different notion of 
things; are ſtruck with filence and admi- 
ration , and begin with Humility and a 
Reverend Compoſure,to comply with, and 
follow the, Divine Oracle. That which 
Aenecewus (aid in another cale, is very 
appolice to this fort of Men. wiz. That 
thoſe that went to the Univerſity of Athens, 
were firſt of all (Sophi) Wiſe, next (Philo- 
ſophi) or Lovers of Wiſdom ;, Then (Sophi- 
itz) Sophi/ters ;, and laſt of all 7dvors : For 
by how much ihe longer they apply'd them- 
ſelves to Study and Philojtopiy; io much 
the more all Vanity, Pride and Pedantry 
abared in them, and the nearer they came 
to plain, down-right,honelr Men. 

Azain, as it is with thoſe that are indiſ- 
pos*d and out of Order ;, ſome if a Tooth 
or a Finger do but ake, preſently they re- 
tain a Phyſfitianz others fead for one to 
their Houſes , if they find themſelves but 
the leaſt Feaveriſh, and deſire their advice 
and aftiſtancez but thoſe thart are either 
Melancholical, perfettly deſirous; or but 
any ways craz'd in their Heads, mn en- 

ure 
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dure ſo much as the looks of a Phyſitian , 
but cither keep out of fight when he 
comes, or command him to be gone ; be- 
ing altogether inſenſible of their condi- 
tion - $0, in Perſons that commit any 
hainous crime, or tall into any ercour : I 
look u20n thoſe as perfectly incurable,who 
take ic il] x0 be admoniſhed of their fault, 
and look upon Reproof and Admonition 
as the greateſt Rudeneſs and incivility in 
the World : Whereas thoſe that can qui- 
ctly kearken and ſubmit co the advice of 
Friends and Stperiours, deſerve a more fa- 
vourzble opinion ; and may be thought to 
be of a much better diſpoſition. But the 
zreareſt Character of hopefnl Men, and 
(luch as may probably be excellent Profics- 
c::ts in time, is due to thoſe who upon a 
Conmiſſ.on of a fault, immediately apply 
themſelves to ſuch as will reprove and cor- 
ret them; who will plainly diſclole their 
erict, and open their malady ; who will 
coluceal nothing of their -dift-mper, nor 
entertain a particular ſecret reſpect for 
thoſe Perions whom they ſuppoſe 1gnorant 
ot them ; laftly, who make a full Confeſſi- 
en of what they have done amiſs, and de- 
fire the help of a friend, to examine and 
direct them for the furure. Diogenes, | am 


ſure, was of this opinion, he ſaid , That 


whoſoever would be certainly and conſtantly in 
the right muſt get either aver: ueurgoodFriend, 
or an vicens?d ill-natud Enemy to be his Mo- 
nitor ;, the one by gentle admonition to _ 
an 
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and pirſwad: him ;, the other to work upen him 
by ſeve-uty, and awe hims into a vertuous courſe 
of Life. 

There are a fort of Men in the World, 
that axe fo vain and fooliſh, as to take a 
pride in being rhe firſt Diſcoverers of their 
own ImperfeCtiong, : If they have but a 
rent and ſpot in Jeir Cloaths ; or have 
got a pair of torn Shoos on, they are the 
moſt forward of any to tell it in Company; 
and which is more, they are very apt, out 
of a filly , empty , arrogant Humor, to 
make themſelves the fubject of their 
Drollery , lt they are of a dwarhſh Sta- 
ture, or any way deform?d , yet, which is 
ſtrange, theſe very Men at the very ſame 
time endeavour to excuſe and p3liate the 
Internal imperfeCtions of the mind ; and 
the more uzly deformities of the ſoul, as 
envy , evil-cuſtom, detraction , voluptu- 
ouſneſs, &c. and will not ſuffer any one 
Either to ſee or probe them. 

Theſe are, as it were, fo many ſore pla- 
ces; and they cannot endure to have them 
toucht and medied with. Such Men as 
theſe (I may be bold to ſay'c) have very 
few ſigns of proficiency, or rather none at 
all. 

Now on the contrary, he that examins 
his owa failings, with the greateſt ſeyeri- 
ty ; that impartially blames aud corrects 
himſelf, as often as he does amiſs; or which 
is almoſt'as commendable, grows firmer 
and better by preſent advice, as well as 
more 
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more able and ready to endure a Reprimard 
for the future, ſeems to me truly and 
{incerely to haye rejected and forſaken 
Vice. | 
*Tis certainly our duty to avoid all ap- 

pearance of evil, and ro be aſham'd to 
give occaſion even to be reputed vicious 
yet evil reports are ſo inconſiderable to a 
wiſe Man, that if he have a greater aver- 
fion to the nature of evil, thea to the in- 
famy that attends it , he will not fear what 
is ſaid of him abroad, nor what calumnies 
are rais?d, if fo be he be made the berrec 
by them : ?Twas handſomly ſaid of Die- 
genes, when he ſaw a young Spark coming 

out of a Tavern who at the ſight of Him 

drew back : Do not retzre, ſays he, for the 

more you go backward the more you'l be in the 

Tavern : Even 1o every vicious perſon, the 

more he denies and palliates vice, the more 

he aggravates and confirms it, and with 

ſurer tooting goes farther into wickedneſs, 

like ſomePerſons of ordinary rank and qua- 
lity , who while they aſſi me above them- 
ſelves, and out of arrogance would be 
thought Rich, are made really Poor and 
neceffitous, by pretending to be other- 
wiſe. 

Happoerates, a Man of wonderful $kill 
in Phyſick,was very ingenious ia this point, 
and fit to be imitated by the greateit pro- 
ficients in Philoſopby. He confeiled pub- 
lickly, that he had miſtaken the nature of 
the Sutwres in the skull, and has left an ac- 
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kaowledzement of his ignorance upon Re- 
cord, under his own herd ; for he thonght 
it very unworthy, a Maa of his Profeſſin, 
not todiicover where he was in the wrong, 
ſeeing others might ſiffer and err by his 
authority, ard indeed, it had been very 
anzcalſonab!e , .if he, whoſe buſineſs and 
concern it was to fave others, and to ſet 
them right, ſkould not have had the cou- 
rage to cure himſelf, and to diſcover his 
wea!.nels and impericctions in his own fa- 
culty. 

Pyrrlon and Bion (two eminent Philoſo- 
phers) have given rules of Proficieney; but 
they ſeem rather ſigns of a compleat habit 
of Vert::e, then of a Progreſſive D:ſpoſoti- 
entoit* Bion told his friends, that they 
they might be aſſured of their proficiency, 
when they covld endure a reproot from a» 
ny body, with the ſame indiffterency and 
unconcernedneſs, as they could hear the 
higheſt Fncomiums , even iuch an one as 
this of the Poct : 


Sr, 


Some Heavenly Flame: inſpires your Breaſt; 
Live great, rejozce, and le for ever bleſt. 


The other, to wit , Pzrrben being at 
Sea and in greet danger, by reaſon of a 
Tempeft that arcfe, rcok particuler no- 
tice (as the fiory cores) of 2 Hog that was 
on bcard, wh cl ail the while very uncon- 
cernedly 
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cernedly, fed upos ſome Corn which lay 
ſcattered about; he ſhew'd it to his Com- 
panions, and rol4 them that they ouzht to 
acquire by Reading and Phvloſophy, ſuch an 
apathy and unconcernednels in all acci- 
dents and dangers as they ſaw that poor 
Creature naturally kave. 

The opinion which is ſaid to be Zeno's 
is ſomewhat quaint, yet may deſerve our 
con{ideration; He ſaid,that any one might 
give a gueſs at his proficiency, from the 
obſervation of his Dreams : Thus, it he 
when 2 ſleep, fancied nothing that was im- 
mode{ſt,nor ſeem'd to conſent to anv wick- 
ed actions, or diſhoneſt intentions, but 
found his farcy and pailioas of his mind 
undiſturbed, in a conſtant calm,as ic were 
always ſerene, and enlightened with the 
Beams of Divine reaſon. This very no- 
tion was hinted by Plate, (as I interpret 
his words) where deſcribing and deli: ca- 
ting how Tyrannical the fſenfitive fonl js 
in its nature, and what manner of opera- 
tions the Phantaſy and irrational apretite 
exert, whena man is a ſleep; he fays, a 
vicions* Perſon then deſigns the ſatisfying 
inordinate Luſts, has a longing tor all ſorts 
of meat indifferently, whether allowed or 
prohibited ; and fatisfies his appetite and 
deſire in all manner of intemperance , 
which are looſe and unregarded, which in 
the day time, either the Laws ſhame him 
out of, or fear to offend, reiirains. 
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Again to illuſtrate by another ſimile, as 
poor Creztures that are accuſtomed to the 
yoak, and well taught to follow a track ; 
never offer to leave-it, but go on without 
ſtumbling, though he that guides them 
give them their Head , and lay the Reins 
on their Backs : Jult 1o'tis with thoſe that 
have their brutal part made tractable, tame 
and ſubject to the Empire of reaſon: They 
will not eaſily, either in time of ſleep, or 
by reaſon of any diſlemper of Body, fall 
off from their Allegiance, and ſwear 
Homage to Rebellious affections , but 
will always obſerve and remember its ac: 
cuſtomed commands , and ſo makes its 
very inclinations, both more ſtrong and 
more intenſe by exerciſe. As therefore 
thoſe brute beaſts that are accuſtomed to 
labor,will not,if the reins be let looſe,cither 
turn aſide,or offer to leave the track or {tum- 
ble in it, fo it is with the brutal faculty of 
the mind,when it is once made tame and ma. 
nageable by the ſtrength of Reaſon, and ea- 
fily ro be corrected by it;then it is unwilling 
careleſly to transgreſs,or ſawcily to diſobey 
itsSovereigns commands,or comply with any 
inordinate Luſt s,cither in ſleep or ſickneſs ; 
but carefully obſerves and maintains its Di: 
Ctates to which it is accuſtomed, and by 
frequent Exerciſe , advances - to perfect 
{trength, and intention of Vertue. 

We find even in our own Nature, the 
ſtrange effets of cuſtom. Man is natu- 


r:1l; able by much exerciſe, and uſe of a 
Sto- 
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Stoical Apathy, to bring the body and all 
its members into ſubjection z ſo that, nor 
one Organ ſhall perform its operation : 
The Eyes ſhall not burſt out with tears up- 
on the {ight of a lamentable object : The 
heart ſhall not palpitate upon the appre- 
henfion of fear, but receive things fit to be 
told or kept ſecret, and endure any kind 
of ſights with equal indifferency and un- 
concernedne(s. *Tis much more proba- 
ble that the faculties of the ſenſe,may be fo 
brought in ſubjetion by undergoing ſuch 
exerciſe as we ſpake of z that all its imagi- 
nations and motions may be ſmoothed and 
made agreeable to right reaſon, even when 
we are aſleep, and keep not centry. It is 
reported of one St:/pon a Philoſopher,that 
he thought he ſaw Neptune in his ſleep, and 
that he ſeemed very much diſpleaſed with 
him, becauſe he had not (as was ulual with 
his Prieſts) ſaccificed an Oxe in honour of 
him, not in the leaſt daunted at the appa- 
rition, he thus boldly accoſted it. Neptune! 
Whats this buſineſs you here complain of ? You 
come hither like a Child, and are angry with 
me , becauſe I did not borrow Money and 
run #1 debt to pleaſe you, and fil the City with 
coſtly Odours , but privately ſacrificed to you 
in my own Houſe, ſuch ordinary Vittims as I 


could get. Atthis confident reply, Neptune * 


ſmilled, and (as the ſtory goes) reached 
him his hand, as an affurance of his good 
will to him, and told him, Thar for his ſaks 
he would ſend the Megarenſians abundance 
of Fiſh that Seaſon, G 3 la 
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In the main,we may conclude thus much, 
that thoſe that have clear and pleaſant 
Dreams , and are not troubled with any 
frightfa], ftrange,vitious or irregular Ap- 
paritions in their ſleep , may aſſure them- 
{clves, that they have ſome indications 
and dawnings of Proficiency whereas on 
the contrary, where the Dreams are mix- 
ed with any pain, fear, cowardly averſi- 
ons from go9d, childiſh exultarion or (1]ly 
grief, ſo that they are both frightful and 
unaccountable , they are as irregular as 
the turnings and windings <f rhe Sea ſhoar; 
for the ſoul not having attained a perſect 
evenneſs of temper, but being under the 
formation of Laws and Precepts,,*from 
whole guidance and diſcovery ir 1s tree in 
time of ſlzev, "it is then ſlacxed from its 
uſval intenſeneſs, - and laid open to all 
paſſions whatever. 

Whether this remper we ſpeak of be in 
argument ot Profictency, or an indication 
of ſome other habit, which has taxen deep 
root in the Soul, grown ſtrong and im- 
movezble, by all the Power of Reaſon, 1 
lca'e to you to contider and deterinine. 

Secing then an ablolute Apathy or Free- 
dom from all paſſions whatever, is a great 
and divine Perfcction , and withal , coif- 
deriag thai Prozreſs "ſeems to conſiſt in 
a certain remithoa and moderation of 
thoſe very pallions we carry abeut- us : It 
unavoidably follows, that they that regu- 
{4:0 anc QIGer Lheir paſſioas, both with 

relation 
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relation to one aaother,and alſo to thePer- 
ſons themſelves, may ealily had out their 
differences; as for example, firſt they may 
obſerve from the p:ſhons compared among 
themſelves , whecher our defires be now 
more moderate then they formerly uſed 
to be, fear and anger leſs az4 more calm , 
ard whether or no weare moic able to 
quench the heat and flzme o! our paſhions, 

then we ulcd tobe ? As, 

Secondly , by comparing them amcng 
themſelves, as whether we now have a 
greater ſhare of Confidence, wiether Emu- 
lation be without any mixture of envy; 
whether we are totslly free from zl} deſire 
of Glory or Richcs : And 

Laſtly, whether we offend (as ihe 14- 
ſtia-s term it) in the Dorian or Baſe or Ly- 
dian or Treble Nates , to be tne more inu- 
red to »h{tinence aad baruſh.p then other- 
wile; wicther we are unwiiling raiher then 
forward tc appear in publick : And 

Lal:ly, whether admirers of tae Perſons 
or pertormances of others, or diſpilers 
both of them and what they c2n do. 

As itis a nocd ſign of reco\ ery of a ict K 
Perſon, if the Diitemper lis in the le: 
principle parts of the body : 59 in Po * 7 
ency, if vicious babits be ct223cd intro 
more tolerable paſſions, it is a !;mprome 
that they are a going off, and re:dy to be 
quenched. One e Phrys nes a Mi/tian to his 
ſeven ſtrings, added two more, he was al- 
ked by the. Magiſtrates, whether | he had ra - 
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' t!erthey ſhould cut the upper or lower of 
them, the Bale or Treble : Now it is our 


b::ſinels to cut off (as it were) both what 
is ebove and below, if we would attain to 
the true Aediunm and Equality; for Profi- 
ency in the firſt place remits the Exceſs, 
and ſweetens the Harmony of the evil af- 
feftions, which is (according to Sephocles) 
The Gluttons greateſt pleaſure and diſeaſe. 

We have already ſaid, that we ought to 
imply our Judgment about things and 0- 
pinions, and not ſuffer opinions but actions 
ro Have the greater Efficacy in us, and that 
this 1s the chieteſt ſign of a Proficient. Now 
another manifeſt indication is a deſire of 
thoſe we commend, and a readineſs to per- 
form thoſe things which we admire, but 
whatſoever we diſcommend, neither to 
will or endure it - It is probable that all 
the Athenians highly extolled the courage 
and valour of Mitiades, but Themiſtocles 
(who profeſſed, that his Trophies and Con- 
gueſts broke his ſleep, and often forc'd him 
ont of his bed) did not only praiſe and 
admire what he had done, but was mani- 
feſtly ſtruck with a zeal and emulation of 
his performances. Therefore we may be 
aſſured that we have profited little , while 
we think it a vanity to admire thoſe that 
have done well, and cannot poſſibly be rai- 
ſed to an imitation of them. 

To jove the Perſon of any Man is not 
ſufficient, except it have a mixture of E- 
mulation , no more is that /ove of Yertue 
: - ardent 
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ardent and exciting, which does not put us 
forward, and create in our Breaſis (inſtead 
of envy to them) a zealous zffettion tor all 
good Men, and a deſire of equal PerfeCti- 
on with them ; for as Alcibyades (ad, we 
ought not only to give our mind- to hear 
the diſcourſes of a wiſe Man, and to weep 
for very Emulation, but he that is a Prof- 
cient indeed, comparing himſelf with the 
deſigns and aCtions of a good and' perfect 
Man, is pricked at the ſame time with the 
conſciouſneſs of his own weakneſs, and trans 
ſported with hope and deſire; and big with 
— aſſurance , and indeed ſuch an 
one {as Simenides ſays, are like 4 little ſuck- 
ing Foale running by the Mothers ſide) as 
follows obſequiouſly, and delires to be in- 
corporated into the ſame nature with a 
good Man ;, for this is an efpecial ſign of 
true proficiency, to love and effect their 
way of life, whoſe action we emulate, and 
upon account of an honourable opinion 
"we always entertain for them, to do as they 
do: But whoſoeyer he is that entertains 
a contentious or malitious deſign againſt 
his betters, let him be aſſured, that he is 
poſſefſed with a greedy deſire of honous 
or greatneſs, that he has neither a true re- 
ſpect or admiratien tor Virtue. 

When therefore we once beyin ſo to love 
good Men, as not only (according to Pla- 
to) to eſteem the wiſe Man the only happy , 
and him who hears their diſcourſes ſharer in 
their Felicity ;, but alſo can admire and = 
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his habit, gate, look, and his very ſmile, 
ſo as to wilh our ſelves to be that very Per- 
ſon, then we may be aſſured that we have 
made very good Proſiciency. | 

This Fſ#rance will be advanc'd, if we 
do not only admire good Men in Proſpers- 
?y, but like Lovers, who are taken ever 
with the lifping and pale looks of their 
Miſtreſſes [Araſpes is ſaid to have been 
ſmitcen with the Tears and dejected looks 
of a moiirnful and afl.Cted Pomtbea} have 
an :ffcction for vercue i9 its moſt mourn- 
tul dreſs; not at all to dread rhe baniſh- 
ment o: Ariſtides, the impriſonment of 
Arnexagoras, the poveity of Socrates, nor 
the, bard fate of Phocion , but to embrace 
and reſpect their Vertues, even under fuch 
injuſtice, and upon thoughts of it, to re- 
peat this Verſe of Euripides. 


How do all Fortunes decently become —— 
A generous, welt-turn'd ſoul ? 


This is certain , he that addreſſes him- 
felf to Yertue, with this Refolution not to 
be dejected at the appearance of -difficul- 
ty, but heartily admires and proſccutes its 
Dzvine Perfeftion, none of the evil we 
have ſpoken of can difert his good intents- 
ons, To what 1 have ſaid I may add this, 


- that when we go upon any buſineſs, under- 


take any cfhce, or chance upon any affair 
whatever, we muſt ſet before our eyes ſome 
excellent Perſon, either alive or dead, and 
conſider with our ſelves what Plato for the 

purpoſe 
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purpoſe would havedone in this affair;whatF- 
pam:n»ndas would have ſaid, how Lycurgus or 
4rgcj/ilaus would have behaved themelves, 
thac addrefling our {elves and adorning our 
minds at theſe mirrours, we may correct e- 
very dilagrceing word and irregular paſſion 5 
tis commonly faid,that thoie that have got |, ) The Iei 
by heart theNames of the 1d«i Dattyli,make 3,31; wo. 
ule of them as charms to drive away fear,if the firftinven- 
they can but conſidently repeat them one tors of Iron 
by one, ſo the conſideration and remem- 95, and of 
brance of good Men, being preſent and en- MPFIS - 
tertain'd in our minds, de preſerve the tc cnvenien. 
Proficiency in all affetions and doubts , re- cy of the im- 
gular and irmmoveable, whereiore you may provement , 
judge that this allo is a token of a Proficient <vMmonly Ni 
in Vertue. ved | 6 0 
\yuntains. h- 
You may obſerve further, that not ro be jy 61-17 2-0. 
ina confuſion, notto bluſh, not to hide or je (of 1c»! 
correc your Cloaths, or any ch1ng abour ©3-n to 2<Gy- 
yo:1, at the unexſpected appearance of ag/*** + fat 
honourable and wiſe Perſon, but to have —_ pe 0 5 
an aſſurance, as if you were often conver- co mi, 
fant with ſuch is almoſt a perfect demon- 2 mg»: , 
ſtration of a very seligent Perſon, - and Am?) 


I 


It is reported of Alexander, that one j* _— 
night ſeeing a Meſſenger (4) very joyfully .. intron Bot 
ruaning towards him, and firetching out Kay; i, Se 
his hard, as if he had ſomething to deli- ,n;.,, co/nis 
ver to bim , ſaid to the Appariction, Friend *; 111r-mgrts , 
What news do you bring me ! 1s Homet reſen is a Proverb 
from the dead? That admirable Monarch *PPIcable to 
choughbr that nothing was wanting to bis 37 oe nn 
grezt exploits, but ſuch a Herald 25 Homer. ;,, F 

Conſtler 
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Conſider this, if a young Man thrive in 


* the world, it is cuſtomary for him to delire 


nothing more then to be ſeen in the Com- 
pany of wvert#our and good Men, to ſhew 


- them his whole Furniture, his Table, his 


Wife and Children, his Study, his Diary 
or Colletions , &c, and he is ſo pleaſed 
with himſelf, that he wiſhes his Father or 
Tutor were alive , that they might ſee 
him in ſo good a way of ling, and could 
heartily pray that they were alive, to be 
SpeCtators of his Life and Attions. But 
on the contrary, thoſe that have neglected 
their buſineſs, or loſt themſelves in the 
World, cannot endure the fight or com- 
pany of their Relations , without a great 
deal of fear and confuſion. Joyn this if 
you pleaſe, to what we ſaid before, for it 
is no ſmall ſign, if the Proficient thus e- 


fteem every little fault a great one, and 


ſtudiouſly obſerve and avoid all; for as 
thoſe Perſons who deſpair for ever being 


rich, make little account of ſmall expences, 


thinking that little added to a little will ne- 
ver make any great Sum, but when they 
come once to have got a competency, hope to 
be at laſt very rich, advances their detires ; 
ſo it happens in the Aﬀairs of Vertue, he 
that has not collefted much, and ſays with 
himſelf, What watters it what come after, if 
for the preſent it be ſo and ſo, yet better days 
will come , but who attends every thing , 
and is not careful that the leaſt Yice paſs 
uncendemned, but is troubled and = 
cern? 


\ ntl 
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cern'd at it, ſuch a one makes it appear that 
he has attain'd ſome thing that is pure, 
which he brightens by uſe, and will not 
ſufter to corrupt ; for a preconceiv'd opi- 
nion, that nothing we have is valuable (ac- 
cording to eAſchylus) makes us careleſs 
and indifferent about every thing. 

If any one be to make a dry Wall, or 
an ordinary Hedge, it matters not much 
if he makes uſe of ordinary Wood or com- 
mon Stone, any old Garve Stones, or the 
like; ſo wicked Perſons who confuſedly 
mix and bend all their deſigns and actions 
in one heap, care not what Materials they 
put together; But the Proficsents in Vertue, 
who have already laid the Golden ſolid Foun: 
dation of a Vertuous life.as of a Sacred and 
Royal Building, take eſpecial care of the 
whole work,examine and model every part 
of it, according to the Plat formof Reaſon, 
to which Glorious Fabrick, we may apply 
that of Polycletws (4) an excellent Statug- 

Ty, To lay the top ftone, is the great buſineſs 
and Maſter piece of the work. The laſt ſtroak 
gives Beauty and Perfection to the whole 
piece. 


ee a a 


(2) He ſaid that his work was then moſt difficult, 
tſav iv bvy , © mines yirerer, when the Plai. 
ſter came to be wrought by ſuch an inſtgument , for 
the ſignification of 2yvy ſee the Etymologies. 7o- 
Aukatl; os ava y the Model of Polycletus, is 4 
knqſvn Proverb, for any thing that is exquiſite and 
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CONJUGAL PRECEPTS 


DEDICATED TO 


POLLIANUS 
and 


E U RIDIGE. 


Tranſlated from the GREEK , by 
John Phillips, Gent. 


OW that the Nuptial Ceremonies 
are over, and that the Priefteis of 
Cres has joyned ye both together in the 
Bands of Matrimony , according to the 
cuſtom of the Country , I thought a ſhort 
diſcourſe of this nature might not be ei- 


ther unacceptable or unſeaſonable, but ra- * 


ther ſerve as a kind Epithalawinm to con- 
gratulate 


9) 
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gratulate your happy ConjunCtion. More 
eſpecially ſincethere can be nothing more 
uſeful in Conjugal Society, then the obſer- 
vance of wiſe and wholeſom precepts, ſuita- 
ble to the Harmony of Matrimonial Con- 
verſe. For among the veriety of Muſical 
Moods and Meaſures, there is one which is 
call\d Hyppothoras,a fort of compoſition to 
theFlute and Hoboy,made uſe of to encou- 
rage generous Barbs, when fainting in the 
Charior Races. But Philoſophy being 
furniſh'd with many noble and profitable 
diſcou: ſes, there is not any one ſubjef that 
deſerves a meer and more ſerious ſtudy , 
then that of Wedlock : Whereby they 
who are engag'd in a long Community of 
Bed and Board, are more {tedfaſtly Uni- 
ted in affection , and made more pliable 
one to another in humour and condition, 
To this purpoſe, having reduced under ſe- 
veral ſhort heads and families, ſome certain 
inſtruQions and admonitions , which you, 
as tutur*d up in Philoſophy, have frequent- 
ly already heard, I ſend ye the Collection 
A$a preſent, beſeeching the Moſes fo with 
their preſence to aſliſt the Goddeſs Yenws , 
that the Harmony of your mutual Society 
and complacency in Domeſtick diligences, 
may outcry the meledious Concords ot 
Lute or Harp , while living united toge- 
ther by Reaſon and Philoſophy. 

1. Therefore it was, that the Ancients 
plac*d the Statue of Yenus by that of Mer- 
ery; to ſignifie, that the pleaſures of - 
Matrimony 
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Matrimony chiefly conliſts in the ſweetneſs 


. of Converſation : They alſo ſet the Graces, 


and Swdela, the Goddeſs of Eloquence 
together ; to ſhew, that the marry*d cou- 


- ple were only to act by perſwaſion , and, 


not to uſe the violences of wrangling and 
contention. % 

2. Solon adv1z'd , that the Bride ſhould 
eat a Quince before ſhe enter'd the Nupti- 
al Sheers; intimaring thereby in my opini- 
on, that the Man was to expect his ict 
pleaſures from the Breath and Speech of 
his new Marry*d Bedfellow ; then which 
nothing renders the touch of che Lip more 

zgrecable and delightful. 

3. In Beotia it is the cifftom , what 
time they Vail the Virgin Bride, to ſet up- 
on her Head a Chaplet of wild Aſparzgns , 
which from a thorny ſtalk affords a moſt 
delicious fruit. To let us underſtand , 
that a new marry'd Woman diicreetly 
brooking at the beginning the firſt dittalts 
of Marriage reltraint , grows yieldingly 
compelſant at length, and makes contor- 
ming Wedlock a happineſs to each. And 
indeed ſach Hushands who cannot bear 
with the little diſdairs , and firlt frop- 
piſhneſs of Imprudent Youth, rill retify*d 
by kind and winning moderation, are like 
to thoſe that chooſe the ſowr Grapes, and 
leave to others the ripe delicious cl1!ters, 
On the other ſide, thoſe younz Ladies 
that diſoblige and ditquiet their Husbands 
in their firſt embraces, may be weil com- 

H par'd 
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par*d-to thoſe that patiently endure the 
ſting, but fling away the Honey. There- 
fore it behoves thoſe people who are newly 
marry*d'to avoid the firſt occaſions of dif 
cord and diſſention ; conſidering that Veſ- 
fels newly form'd, are ſubjeR to be bruis*d 
and put out of ſhape by many ſlight acci- 

* dents, bur when the waterials come once 
to be ſetti'd and harden'd by time , nor 
fire nor ſword will hardly prejudice the 
ſolid ſubſtance. 

4. Fire takes ſpeedy hold of ſtraw or 
Haresfur; but then as ſoon goes out again, 
unlets fed with an addition of more fewel. 
Thus that ſame love, whoſe flames are only 
nour:{h'd "by heat of Youth, and looſer 
Charms of Beauty, fe!dom proves of long 
continuance, or grows to wedlock matu- 
rity, unleſs it have taken a deep root in 
Conformity of manners, or that their mu- 
tval zffeCtion be enliven'd by the intermix- 
twie of Souls as well as Bodies; while 

rudence and diſcretion feed the noble 
lame. 

5. They who bait their hooks with in- 
toxicated drugs, with little pains, ſurprize 
the hungry Fiſh, but then they prove un- 
ſavory to the taſte , and dangerous to eat. 
Thus Women that by the torce of Charms 
and Philters, endeavour to ſubdue their 
Husbands to the farisfaftion of their plea- 
ſure, or to heighten their impotency, be- 
come at lenzth the Wives of Madmen, 
Sots =:d Fools, For they whom the Sor- 
cereſs 
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cereſs Circe' had enchanted , being then no 
better then Swine and Aſſes , were nolon- 
ger able to pleaſe or do her Service. But 
ſhe lov'd Ulyſſes entirely, whoſe Prudence 
avoided her venomous Intoxications, and 
renderd his Converſation highly grateful. 
And therefore they who rather chute ro be 
the Miftreſſes of ſenſeleſs Wittals, then 
the obedient Wives of wile and ſober Huſ- 
bands, are like thoſe people that prefer 
miſpguidance of the blind, before the con- 
du& of them that can ſee and know the 
way. They will not believe that Paſiphar, 
the Confort of a Prince , could ever be 
enamour'd of a Bull, and yet themſelves 
are ſo extravagant, as to abandon the So- 
ciety of their Husbands, Men of Wiſdom, 
Temperance and Gravity , and betake 
themſelves to the' Beſtial Embraces of Ri- 
ot and Debauchery. 

6, Some Men either unable or unwilling 
to mount themſelves into their Saddles, 
through Infirmitie or Lazineſs, teach their 
Horſes to fall upon their knees; and in thar 
poſture to receive their Riders. In like 
manner there are ſome Perlons, who ha- 
ving Marry'd young Ladies, not leſs conſi- 
derable for the Nobility of their Birth, 
thenjcheir wealthy Dowrys, take little care 
themſelves to improve the advantages of 
ſuch a ſplendid ConjunCtion , but with a 
ſevere moroſeneſs, labour to depreſs and 
degrade their Wives, proud of the Miaſte: 
ry, and yaunting in Domeſtick -Tyranny. 

H 2 Whereas 
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Whereas in this caſe, it becomes a Man to 
uſe the Reins of Government with as equa] 
regard to the quality and dignity of the 
Woman, as to the Stature of the Horſe. 

7. We behold theMoon then ſhining with x 
a full and glorious Orb, when fartheſt di- 
itant from the Sun ; but as ſhe warps back 
ag1in to meet her ]lluſtrious Mate, the nea- 
rer ſhe makes her approach, the more ſhe 
is Eclipſed until no longer ſeen. Quite 
otherwiſe a Woman ought to diſplay the< 
Charms of her Vertue, and the ſweetneſs 
ot her diſpoſition in her Husbands pre- 
tence, but in his abſence, to retire to ſilence 
and reſerv*dneſs at home. ; 

8. Nor can we approve the ſaying of 
Herodetis , that a Woman lays aſide her 
modeſty with her ſhift. For ſurely then it 
js that a chaſt Woman chiefly vails her ſelf 
with baſhfnlneſs, when in the privacies of 
Matrimonial Duties, exceſs of Love, and 
Maiden Reverence, beccme the ſecret big- | 
nals and Teſtimonies of mutual affecti- 
On. 

9. As in Mulical Concords , when the 
upper Strings are tun'd. exactly to their 
Octaves, the Baſe is always lowdelt, fo in 
a well regulated and well order'd Family, 
all things are cary*d on with the harmoni-. 
ous conſent and agreement of both Parties, 
but the condutt and contrivance, chiefly 
redounds to the reputation and manage- 
ment of the Husband, 


10, It 
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10. It is a common Proverb, that the 

L Sun is too ſtrong for the North-wind ; for 

the more the Wind ruffles and (trives to 

x 'force a Mans upper Garment from his 
Back, the faſter he holds it, and the clo- . 

ſer he wraps it about his Shoulders. But he 

who ſo briskly defended himlelf from being 


plundered by the Wind, when once the 
R Sun begins to ſcal'd the Air , all in a drop- 
-«M ping ſweat, is then conſtrained to throw a-- 
; way not only his flowing Garment, bur his 
* Tunic alſo. This purs us in mind of the " 
e practiſe of moſt Women,who being limited 
by theirHusbands in their extravagancies of 
f feaſting and ſuperfluities of habit, preſent- 
r ly fill the Houſe with noiſe and uproar ; 
it whereas, if they would but ſuffer them- 
1f I felves to be convinc'd by reafon and fofc 
of | periwaſion, they would ef themſelves ac- 
\d | knowledge their vanity, and ſubmircto mo- 


g- (i <cration. : 
\ 11. Cato ejegted a certain Roman out of 
the Senate, for kiſſing his Wife in the pre- 
he I fence of his Daughter. ?Tis true, the pus 
ei niſhment was ſomewhat too ſevere; bur if 
in {-kilfing and colling and hugging in the light 
ly, of others, be ſo unſeemly, as indeed it is; 
ni. I tow much more undecent is it to jowr and 
es, I Prawl and maunder one at another, while 
fly I vrangersare in Company ? It lawful Fa- 
miliarity and Careſſes between Man and 
Wife, are not to be allow?d, but in their 
moſt private retirements ; ſhall 'the bitter 
* It I 'fterchanges and loud diſcoyeries of inve- 
H 3 five 
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five and incon{1derate Paſſion, be thought 
an entertainment pleaſingly proper for un- 
concern?d and publick Eares ? 


12. As there is little or no uſe to be 


made of a Mirrour , though in a frame of 
Gold enchas'd with all the ſparkling varie- 
ty of the richeſt Gems, unleſs it render 
ck the true ſimilitude of the Image it re- 
ceives; ſo is there nothing of profit in a 
wealthy Dowry, unleſs the conditions , 
the temper, the humour of the Wife be 
conformable to the natural diſpoſition and 
inclination of the Husband z and that he 
ſees the vertues of his own mind exactly re- 
preſented in Hers. Or if a fair and beautitul 
Glaſs that makes a fad and penſive Viſage 
look jocund and gay, or a wanton and ſmi- 
lingCountenance ſhow pen{ive and mourn- 
ful,is therefore preſently rejected as of no 
value ; thus may not ſhe be thought an an- 
Br» peeviſh and importunate woman, that 
outs and lowrs upon the Careſſes of a 
Husband, and when he courts the Paſtime 
of her AﬀeCtions, entertains him with 
Frumps and Taunts; but when ſhe finds 
him ſerious in bulfinels, allures him then, 
with her unſeaſonable toyings, to pleaſure 
and enjoyment ? For the one is an offence- 
of jmpertinency ; the other, a contempt of 
ber Husbands kindneſs. But as Geome- 
tricians affirm, that Lines and Surfaces are 
not mov*d of themſelves , but according 
to the motions of tit bodies to which they 
belong, ſo it behoves aWomaa to challenge 
no 


j 
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no peculiar paſſion or affection as her own, 
but to ſhare with her Husband in his buti- 
neſs, in his recreations, in his cares and in 
his mirth. 

13. As they who are off-ended to ſee 

- their Wives eat and drink freely in their 
Company, do but whet their Appetites to 
glut and gormandize in Corners by them- 
ſelves; ſo they who 1efuſe to frolick in re- 

- tirement with their Wives ; or to let *em 
participate of their private paſtimes and 
dalliances, do bug inſtru ?cm to cater for 
themſelves their own pleaſures and de: 
lights. 

14. The Perſian Kings, when they con- 
tain themſelves within the limics of their 
uſual Banquets, ſuffer their marry*d Wives 
to fit down at their Tables; but when 
they once deſign to indulge the provocati- 
ons of Amorous Heats and Wine, then 
ſend away their Wives and call for they 
Concubines, their Gypſies aid their Song- 
ſtreſſes, with their Laſcivious Tunes and 
wanton Galliards. Wherein they do well, 
not thinking it proper to debauch their 
Wives with the tipſie frolicks and diſſc- 
lute extravagancies of their intempe- 
rance- 

If therefore any private perſon, ſway?d 
by the unruly motions of his incontinen- 
cy, happen at any time to make a trip with 
a kind ſhe-friend , or bis Wives Chamber- 
maid, it becomes not the Woman pre« 
{ently to lowre and take Pepper ch Noſe, 
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bt rather to believe, that it was his re- 

ſpect to her, which made him refrain her 

ſight, as unwilling ſhe ſhonld behold the 
Follies of his Ebriety and fowl Intempe- 
ance. 


15. Princes that be addicted to Malick, 


encreaſe the Number of Excellent Muſiti- 
ans : if Lovers of Learning, all men 
ſtrive to Excell in Reading and in Elo- 
quence: if given to Martial Exercifes, 
a Military ardour rowſes {treight the 
drowſie floarh of all theic Subjects. Hus- 


bands thus Eff:minantly finical only teach 


their Wives to P2;u and Poliſh themſelves 
with borrow?d Luſter. The ſtudious of Po. 
ſtures, render 'em Immedeſt and Whe.- 


Tiſh : On the other fide, Men of ſerious, 4 
honeſt, and vertuous Converſaticns make 


ſober, chaſt and prudent Wives. 

16. A young Lacedemonian Laſs being 
asxt by an Acquaintance ol 2ers. whether 
ſhe had yet embrac'd her Husband ? Made 
Anſwer, no; bur thuc he aad embrac'd 
her. And efter this manner in my Opinion, 
it behoves an honelt Womaa to behave 
her ſelf toward her Husband, never to 
ſhun, nor to disdane the Careſſes and Dal- 
liances of his Amorous[nclinations when he 
himſelf begins : but never her felf to 
offer -the {::{t occaſion of provocation : 
For the one "favours of Impudent Harlo- 
try ; the other diſplays a Female Pride 
ard Imperiouſneſs void of conjugal Aﬀe- 
£:100, 
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: 17. It behoves not a Woman to make 
r | / peculiar and private Friendſhips of her 
e ' own, but only to correſpond with her 
6 Husbands Acquaintance, and his familiars 

alone to eſteem as hers. Now as the 
W-- Gods are our chiefeſt and moſt beneficial 
- Friends, it behoves her only to worſhip 

and adore thoſe Deities, which ker Hus- 


» band Reputes and Reverences for ſuch. 
Þe But as for quaint Opinioas, and Superſti- 
c tious Innovations, let 'em be extermina- 
V *ted from her outermoſt Threſhold. For 
h- | © no Sacrifices or Services can be acceptable 
g to the Gods perform'd by Women, as it 
M were by ſtealth , and in Secrets without 
» the knowledge of the Husband: 
$,\ 
" 18. Plato afferts thoſe Cities to be the 
* moſt happy and beft regulated , where 
Fl theſe Expreſſions, This is mine, This ts not 
T z:ine, are ſeldomeſt made uſe of. For that 
le then the Citizens enjoy in Common, ſo 
d far as is convenient, thoſe things that are 


n, of greateſt Importance. But in Wedlock 
;& | + thoſe Expreffions are utterly to be abo- 
'0 lid; unleſs it be as the Phyſitians ſay, 


I- that the right fide being bruis'd or beaten, 
ne communicates its pain to the lefr. For 
0 ſo indeed as the Husband ought to Sym- 
? pathize in the Sorrows and Afiftions of 
0- the Woman, much more does it becowe 
de the Wite to be ſenſible of the Miferies © 
e- and Calamities of the Husband. To the 


intent, that as knots are made faſt by knit- 
| ing 
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ing the bows of aThread onewithin another, 
ſo theLigaments oftConjugalSociety may be 
ſtrenghthen'd by the mutual enterchange 
of kindneſs and Aﬀection. This Nature 
her (elf inſtrufts us, by mixing us in our 
Bodies ; while ſhe takes a part from each, 
and then blending the whole together , 
produces a Subſtance common to both. 
Toithe end that neither might he able to di- 
ſcern or diſtinguiſh what was belonging to 
another, or lay claim to aſſured Propriety. 
Therefore is Community of Eſtate and4 
Purſes chiefly requiſite among Married 
Couples, whoſe principal aim it ought to 
be to mix and incorporate their Purchaſes 
and disburſments into one Subſtance, nei- 
ther pretending to cal this hers,or that his, 
but accounting all inſeparately peculiar to 
both. However as in a Globlet, where _ 
the proportion of Water exceeds the juice 
of the Grape, yet ſtill we call the mixcure 
Wine; in like manner the Houſe and E- 
ſtate , muſt be reputed the Poſleſſion of 
the Husband , although the Woman 
brought the chiefeſt Part. t | 

19. Helena was Covetous, Paris Luxu- . 
rious- on the other ſide, Uly/cs was Pru- - 
dent , Penelope Chaſt. Happy therefore { 
was the Match between the latter ; but 
the Nuptials of the former brought an « 
[liad of Miſeries as well upon the Greeks 
aS Barbarians. 

eO. The queſtion being put by ſome of 
his Friendsto a cerrain Roman, why he had 
put 
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put away his Wite, both Sober, Beautiful, 
Chaſt and Rich ? the Gentleman putting 
forth bis Foot ,, and ſhewing his Buskia , 
I: net this, ſaid He , a new hanſom complear 
\ Shoe, yet no man but my ſelf knows where 5t 
pinches me ? Therefore ought not a Wo- 
man to boaſlt either of her Dower, herParen- 
tage or Beauty, but in {ich things as meſt 
4 delight a Husband, pleaſantneſs ot Con- 
verſe, ſweetne(s of Diſpo(1tion, -nd brisk- 
neſs of humor, there, to ſhew nothing of 
harſhneſfs, nothing diſtaſttul, nothing of- 
fen{ive, but from day to day ro {!udy Beha- 
viour jocund, blitke and Conformable to 
his Temper. For as Phylttians are much 
more afraid of Fevers, that proceed from 
hidden cauſes, which have bees. by little 
and little contracting for along time toge- 
ther, then thoſe that receive their nouriſh- 
ment from apparent and manifeſt uncon- 
cottions; thus, if dayly continued, the pet- 
ty Mubs and frumps between Man and 
Wife, though perhaps unknown to others, 
are ot that force, that above all things 
elſe they canker Conjugal Aﬀection, and 
deſtroy the pleaſure of Cohabitation. 

21. King Phillip (o fardoted on a fairTheſ- 
ſalian Lady, that ſhe was ſuſpeCted to have 
uſed ſome private Arts of Faſcination to- 
wards him. WhereforeO/ympias laboured to 
get the ſuppos'dSorcereſs into herPower.But 
when the Queen had view'd her well, 
and duly examined her Beauty , beheld 
the Graces of her Deportment, as wm 
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ſider'd her Diſcourſe beſpake her no leſs then 
a Perſon of Noble Deſcent and Edncation, 
Hence fond Suſpitions, Hence vainerCalumnies «, 
ſaid She, for I plainly find the Charms which / 
thou = uſe of are in thy ſelf. Certainly 
therefore a Lawful Wife ſurpaſſes the com- 
mon acceptation of bappineſs,when without 
enhauncing the advantages of her Wealth, 
Nobility and Form, or vaunting the Pofſeſ- 
{ion of Yenss sCeſtss it ſelf, ſhe makes it her 
buſineſs to win her Husbands AﬀeCtion by 
her vertue and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. 

22. Another time the ſame Olympias, 
underftanding that a Young Courtier had 
Marry'd a Lady, beautiful indeed, but of 
no good Report, ſure faid ſhe, The Hot- 
Spur had little or no Braiws , otherwiſe he 
wexld have never have Married his Eyes. 
For they are Fools, who in the choice of 
a Wife, believe the Report of their Sight 
or Fingers ; like thoſe who telling out the 
Portion in their thoughts, take the Wo- 
man upon content, never Examining what 
her Conditions are, or whether proper to 
make him a fit Wife or no ? 

23. Socrates was wont to give this ad- 
vice to Young men, that accuſtom them- i 
ſclves to their Looking-glaſles, if ill-fa- / \ 
vour'd, to correct their deformity by the 
Practice of Vertue : If handſome, not to 
blemiſh their outward Form with inward 
Vice. In like manner it would not be a- _ 
miis, for a Miſtriſs of a Family, when ſhe © 
bolds her Mirror in her hands,to pg we 
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her own thoughts; if deformed thus, 
Should I prove Lewd and Wicked too; On 
the other {ide, thus the Fair one, What if 
chat beſide? For it adds a kind of Venera- 
tion to a Woman not ſo handſome, that ſhe 
is more beloy'd for the PerfeCtions of her 
Mind than the outſide Graces of her Body. 
24. Dionyſus the Tyrant of Sicily 
ſent ſeveral coltly Preſents of Rich Appa- 
rel,Necklaces and Bracelets to the Daugh- 
ters of Lyſander, which however the Fa- 
ther would never permit the Virgins to 
accept, ſaying, Theſe gaudy Preſents will 
procure more Jnfamy than Honour to my 
Daughters. And indced, before Lyſanders 
time, Sophocles in one of his Tragedies had 
uttered the following ſentence to the ſame 

effect. 
Trimm 


Miſtake not, fillie Wretch , this Pompous 
Rather diſpraces, then proclames thee Great, 
Ard ſhews the Rage of thy Laſcrvious heat. 


For as Crates ſaid, that is Ornament 
which adorns ; and that adorns a Woman 
which renders her moſt deſerving. An 
honour confer*d upon her,not by theLultre 
of Gold, the ſparkling of Emraulds and 
Diamonds,nor ſplendour of the Purple Tin- 
ture, but by the real Embelliſhments of 
Gravity,Diſcretion, Humility andModeſty. 

25. They who offer to Fan, as the 
Goddeſs of Wedlock , never Conſecrate 
the Gall with the other parts of the m_ 
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fice, but having drawn it forth, they caſt 
it behind the Altar. Which Conſtitution of 
the Lawgiver fairly implys , that all man- 
ner of Paſſionate Anger and Bitterneſs'of 
Reproach ſhould beExterminated from the 
Threſhoulds of Nuptial Cohiabitation, 
Not but that a certain kind of Anſteri 
becomes the Miſtris of 2 Family z- whic 
however ſhould be like that of Wine, 
profitable and delighttul , not like Ales, 
biting and Medicinatly ungratefui to the 
Palate. | 

26. Plato obſerving the moroſe and 
ſowre tumour of Xenecrates , otherwiſe a 
Perſon of great Vertue and worth, admo- 
niſh'd him to Sacrifice to the Graces. In 
like manner, I am of opinion that it be- 
hoves a Woman of moderation to-crave 
the Aſſiſtance of the Graces, in her 
behaviour towards her Hnsband , there- 
by (according to the faying of Metradorsj) 
to render their Society mutually harmo- 
nious to each other, and to preſerve her 
from being waſpiſhly proud, out of a con- 
ceit of her Fidelity and Vertue. For it be- 
comes not a frugal Woman to be neglectful 
of decent Neatneſs, nor out of an awful 
reſpe&t to her Husband, to refrain com- 
placency in her converſation ; ſeeing that 
as the over rigid humor of a Wife renders 
her honeſty irkſome, ſo Sluttery begets a 
hatred of her ſparing and piaching Hus- 


wifry. In fo much that ſhe who is afraid to - 


laugh,or to appear Merry and Gay _ 
er 
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| her Husband, for fear of waking hisJealon- 
; fie, may be ſaid to reſemble another that 
forbears to anoint her felt at all, leaſt: ſhe 
ſhould be thought to uſe unneceſſaryor 
Harlotry Perfumes ; or to be like ſuch a 
+one that neglects to waſh her Face , to a- 
| void the Suſpition of Painting. Thus we 
| find that Poets and Orators, who deſire to 
ſhun thetyring tediouſneſs of a low,vulgar 
and drowſie Stile, ingeniouſly labour to 
detain and move both their Readers and 
their Auditors by the Quaintneſs of their 
| Invention , Grandeur of the Subje&t, and 
Lively Repreſentation. of the Humours 
and Conditions which they bring _ the 
Stage: From whence a diſcrete Miitreſs of 
a Family may likewiſe learn to avoid all 
manner of over-nice Curiofity and ſquea- 
miſh Aﬀetation , all exceſsof Jollity, ſa- 
vouring of the Curtiſan , and every thing 
| tending to profuſe Pomp ; which does not 
binder her however from uſing that free- 
; dom with her Husband in her uſual Sports 
and familiar Careſſes, which the Graces 
; themſelves allow at ſeaſonable times with 
| an equal mixture of Modeſty andPleaſure. 
Nevertheleſs if there be any woman ſo ſe- 
vere and reſery*d by Nature,that no means 
can be tound to make her blithe and ſpor- 
tive, it behoves her Husband to- give way 
to her Temper ; and as Phechon anſwered 
Antipater , who commanded timto do an 
ill thing that misbecame his Quality,7 ca-- | \ 
wt be-thy Friend, and flutter thee at one u_ JEFOa 
the '* 
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the ſame time. In like manner oughta Man, 


to reſt ſatisfyed with the Vertues of a 
chaſte Wife, tho her ſerious Diſpoſition 
will not permit her to act the airy part of 
a Miſtreſs. 


27. The Egyptian Women were anti-+ 


ently never wont to wear ſhoes; to the 
end they might accuſtom ahemſelves to 
ſtay at home. Bur altogether different is 
the Humour of our Women ; for they, 
unleſs allowed their Jewels, their Brace- 
lets and Necklaces,their gaudyVeſtments, 
Gowns and Petticoats, all beſpangl'd with 
Gold, and their embroider'd Buskins, Will 
neyer ſtir abroad. 

28. Theano, as ſhe wasdreſling her ſelf 
one Morning in her Chamber , by chance 
diſcover'd ſome Part of her Naked Arm. 
Upon which , one of the Company crying 
out , Oh, what « lovely Arm 3s there ! *Tss 
very true, ſaid ſhe, but yer not common. Thus 


ought a chaſt and vertuous woman to keep x 


not only her naked Arms from openView, 
but to lock up her very Words, and ſet a 
Guard upon herLips,eſpecially in the com- 
pany of Strangers, in regard there is no- 
thing which ſooner diſcovers the Qualities 
and Conditions of a Woman than her D:[- 
courſe. 
29. Phidias made the Statue of Yenus 
at Elis, with one foot upon the ſhell of a 
Tortoiſe; toſignike two great duties of a 
vertuous Woman , which are to keep 
home and belilent.For ſhe is only to ſpeak 
to 
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aA toher Husband, or by her Husband. Nor 
- is ſhe to take amiſs the uttering her Mind 
Y in that manner, through another,more pro- 
f | perOrgan. © 

: 30. Pcinces and Kings honour them- 
- ſelves in givigg honour to Philoſophers 
© and Learned Men. On the other ſide,Great 


” Perſonages admir?d and courted by Philo- 
S BE ſophers are no way honour'd by their flat- 
0 teries; Which are rather a prejudice and 


_ ſtain to the Reputation of thofe that uſe 
5; |, '<r. Thus it is with women , who in ho- 
a JF nouring and ſubmitting to theirHusbands, 
Il procure Honour and Reſpect to their Hus- 
bands; but when they ſtrive to get the Ma» 

If } flery, they become a reproach not only 
e | tothemſelves, but to thoſe that are ſo ig- 
M. nominiouſly hen-peckt. But then again, 
5 Þ itbehovesa Husband tocontroul his Wife, 
8 not as a Maſter does h's Vaſlal , but as the 
15 I} Soul governs the Body ; with the gentle 
P 1 hand of mutual Friendſhip and reciprocal 
V, | Aﬀection. For as the Soul commands the 
2 }F Body, without being ſubject to it's Plea- 

.- ſures and inordinate Deſires : In like man- 
07 ner ſhould a Man fo exerciſe his Authority 
es over his Wiſe, as to ſoften it with Com- 
[- plaiſfance and kind requital of her loviag 

lubmiſſion. 

ah 31. Philoſophers aſſert, that of Bodies 
2 } which conſiſt of ſeveral parts, ſome are 

a Þ} compos!dof parts diſtinCt and ſeparate, as 

P MF aNavy, of Army Royal : Others of con- 
JK tiguous Parts, as a Houſe or a Ship - And 
0 I others 
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others of parts united at the firſt concep- 
tion, equally partaking of Life and Moti- 
on and growing together, as are the bodies 
of all living Creatures. Thus , where 
People Wed for pure affection, that Mar- 
riage may be ſaid ro reſemble thoſe Bodies, 
whoſe parts are ſolidly fixt together. They 
who marry for the ſake of great Portions, 
or elfe de{irous of Off-fpring, are like to 
Bodies, whoſe parts are contiguous and 
cleave cloſe to one another; and they who 
only Bed together, if there be any: ſach, 
reſemble bodies whoſe parts are diſtin, 
and without dependency. Now as Phyſſs 
tians ſay , that Liquids are the only Bo- 
dies which moſt eaſily intermix with- 
out any difference of propriety or re. 
ſpect one with another; fo ſhould it be 
aid of People joyn'd together in Matrj- 
mony, that there is a perfect mixture of 
Bodies and Eſtates, of Friends and Relati- 


ons. Therefore the Roman Law prohibits y 


new Married People from giving and re- 
ceiving mutual preſents one from another, 
not that they ſhould nor participate one 
with another, but to ſhew that they were 
not to enjoy any th:ng., but what they 
poſleſs'd in Common. 

32. In Leptis a City of Libya, it was an 
anticn;, cuſtom for the Bride, the next day 
after the Nuprtial ſolemnity, to ſend home 
tothe Mother of the Bridegroom, to bor- 
row a Boyler, which ſhe not only refus'd 
to lend, but ſent back word, that ſhz had 

yone 
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none to ſpare. To the end, that the new 


, marry'd Woman , having by that means 


try'd the diſpolition of her Mother in Law, 
if afterwards ſhe found the humour of her 
Stepdame peeviſk and perverſe, ſhe might 
with more patience brook her unkindneſs, 
as being no more then what ſhe expeCted. 
Rather it becemes the Daughter to avoid 
all occaſions of diſtaſt. For it is natural 


to ſomeMothers to be jealous that theWife 


deprives her of that filial tenderneſs which 
ſhe expects from her Son. For which 


»there is no better cure then for a Wife (o 


to contrive the gaining of her Husbands 


Love, as not to leſſen or withdraw his af- 
tetion from his Mother. v 


33- 'Tis generally abferved, that Mo- 


} thers are fondeſt of their Sons, as expect- 


ivg from them their future aſſiſtance, when 


{they grow into years ; and that fathers are 


kindeſt to their Daughters, as {Ianding— 
moſt in need of their Paternal fuccor. 
And perhaps out of that mutual reſpect 
which the Man and his Wife bear one to 
another, there may ſeem to be a miſpla- 
cing of their efteem and deference to 0- 
thers, improperly here beſtow*d,and more 
neglected where more properly due. But 
this pleaſing controverſie is eaſily recon- 
ciPd. For it becomes a Woman to ſhew 
the choiceſt of her reſpects, and to be 
more complaiſant to the kindred of her 
husband, then to her own ; to make her 
complaints to them, ard conceal her diſ- 
I 2 contents 
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contents from her own Relations. For the 


truſt which ſhe repoſes in them , m—_ 


them to confide in her, .and her eſteem © 
them, encreaſes their reſpect to her. 

24. The Commanders of the Grecian 
Aux1liaries, that marct*d in aid ef Cyras, 
ave theſe inftruCtions to their Souldiers, 
hat if their Enemies advanc*d hoopin 
and hollowing to the combat, they ſhoul 
receive the charge, obſerving an exact (1- 
lence. But on the other ſide, if they 
came on ſilently , then to rend the Air 
with their Martial ſhouts. Thus pru- 
dent Wives, when their Husbands in the 
heat of their paſſion, rant and tear the 
Houſe down , ſhould make no returns, 
but quietly hold their peace : But if they 
only frown out their diſcontents in moody 
anger, then with ſoft Language and gent- 
ly reaſoning the caſe, they may endeavour 
to appeaſe and qualifie their fury. Rightly 
theretore are they reprehended by Ewrips- 
des, who introduce the Harp and other 
Inſtruments of Mufick at their Compota- 


tions. For Muſick ought rather to beyſf' ſ 


made uſe of for the mitigation of wrath, 
and to allay the ſorrows of mourning, not 


to heighten the voluptuouſneſs of thoſe - 


that arealready drown?d in jolity and de- 
lighc. Believe your ſelvesthen to be in an 
error, that ſleep together tor pleaſure, but 
when angry and at variance make two beds, 
rever at that time calling to your aſfiſtance 
the Goddeſs Yenus, who better then any 

Other, 
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other, knows how to apply a proper re- 
medy to ſuch diſtempers; as Homer teaches 
us, where he brings in 740 uling this ex- 
preſſion , 


Yonr deadly Feud; will I my ſelf appeaſe, 
(pl 


place 
And th' Amorous Bed ſhall be the charming 
Where all your ſtrife ſhall in embracing ceaſe. 


For though it becomes a Man and his Wife 
at all times co avoid all occalions of quar- 
relling one with another, yet is there no 
time ſo unſeaſonable for contention , as 
when they are between the ſame Sheets. 
As the Woman in difficult labour, ſaid to 
thoſe that were about to lay her upon her 
Bed; for ſaid ſhe, Can this] Bed cure 
theſe pains, ſince it was in this very Bed, 
that my pleaſures were the cauſe of all my 
throws? And yet thoſe reproaches and con- 
teſts which the Bed produces, will hardly 
be reconciPd at any other time or place. 

35- Therefore is Hermozze in the right, 
ſpeaking to this effect, in one of the Tra- 
gedics of Enrypides, 


The Len4 Diſcourſe of Women void of ſhame, 
Ruin'd my Honour and my Vertuons Name. 


Hwever theſe miſchiefs rarely happen, 


© but where Woinen at variance and jealous 


of their Husbands , not only open their 
Doors, but their Ears, to whole —_— 
L 9 0 
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of twatling Goſſips that widen the diffe- 
rence. For then it behoyes a prudent _ 
Woman to ſhut her Ears, and beware of 
liſtening to ſuch enchanting Tatlers ; cal- 
ling to mind the anſwer of Philip, who 
being exaſperated by his Friends againſt 
the Greeks, for curſing and reviling him , 
notwithſtanding all the benefits they had 
receiv'd at his hands, What world they have 1 
done , faid he, had we «dem with unkind- 

and ſeverity ? The ſame ſhould be the 
reply of a Prudent Woman to thoſe ſhe 
Devils, when they bewail her condition, 
and cry, A Woman ſo loving, ſo thaſt and 
modeſt , and yet abugd by your Hurband ! 
For then ſhould ſhe make anſwer , What _ 
would he do , ſhould I injure bis Bed, and 
plague bim with continual noiſe ? 

36. Acertain Maſter , whoſe ſlave had 
been run away from him for ſeveral 
Months together, after a long ſearch, ar 
length finding him ſuddenly in a Work- 
Houſe, Where could 1 have deſird to meet 
with thee mere to my wiſh, then in ſuch a place 
as this? Thus, whena Woman is grown .. 
jealous of her Husband , and-meditates 
nothing but preſent Divoiſe , before ſhe 
be too haſty , let her reaſon with her ſelf 
in this manner. J- what condition would my 
Rivelefſs chooſe to ſee me with greater ſatisfa- 
fon", then as I am all in a fret and fume, 
enrag*d againſ} my Husband , and ready to 
abandon both my Houſe and Marriage-Bed 


together ? 
37. The 
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37. The Athenians yearly ſfolemnize three 
ſacred Feſtivals when they begin toPlough. 
The firſt in the Jſland of Seyres, in me- 
mory of the firſt invention by their Ance- 
ſtors, of Ploughing and Sowing; the 
ſecond, at a place calld Rhoria, and the 
third under the very Walls of the City, 
which they call Buzigion, in commemora- 
tion of the firlt ſpanging of Oxen to the 
Plough. But more ſacred then all theſe, 
is the Nuptial Ploughing and Sowing , in 
ordertothe Procreation of Children. And 
therefore Sophecles rightly calls /enus the 
Fruitful Cytherea. For which reaſon it high- 
ly imports both the Man and the Woman, 
when bound together by the Holy Tye of 
Wedlock, to ab(tain from all unlawfal and 
forbidden Copulation , and from Plough- 
ing and Sowing, where they never defire 
to reap any fruir of their Labour; or if 
the Harveſt come to perfection , they con- 
ceal and areaſham?d to own it. 

33. The Orator Gorgies, in a full AC: 
ſembly of the Greeians, reſorting from all 
parts to the Olympic Games, making an 
Oration to the People , wherein he exhor- 
ted ?m to live in Peace, U icy and Con- 
cord, one among, another , Melanthius 
cryed out aloud, This Aran pretends to give 
#3 advice, and Preaches here in publick, ne- 
thing but Love and Union, who in his own 
private Family is not able to keep bis Wife 
and his Maid from being continnally togetber 
by the Ears, and yet there are only they three 
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5 the Houſe. For it ſeems that Gorgias had 
a kindneſs for his Servant, which made her 
Miſtriſs jealous. And therefore it behoves 
that Man to have. his Family in exquifite 
order, who will undectake to regulate the 
failing of his Friends , or the public Miſ- 


carriages. Eſpecially ſince the Misbehavi- _ 


our of Men toward their Wives is far ſoo- 
ner divulg'd among the People, then the 
Tranſereſſions of Women againſt their 
Husbands. 

29. lt is reported , that the Scent of 
ſweet Perfumes will make a Cat grow mad. 
Now ſuppoſing thoſe ſtrongPerfumes which 
are us d by many Men ſhould prove offen- 
ſive to theirV Vives,would it not be a great 
piece of unnatural unkindneſs to diſcom- 
poſe a VVoman with continual Fits, rather 
then deny himſelf a pleaſure fo trivial ? 
But when it is not their Husbands perfu- 
ming themſelves, but their laſcivious wan- 
dring after lewd and extravagant VVo- 
men, that diſturbs and diſorders their 
VVives, it isa great Peice of Injuſtice, for 
the tickling Pleaſure of a few Mintftes, to 
afflift and diſquiet a vertuous Woman. For 
ſince they who are converſant with Bees, 
are many times ſo curious as to abſtain 
from their own VVives, to prevent the 
Perſccution of thoſe little, but implacable, 
Enemies of unclean Dalliance , much ra- 
ther ought a man to refrain the Pollutions 
of Harlotry, when offenſive to chaſt, 
and lawful Matrimony. 


40. They 
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40. They whoſe buſineſs it is to manage 


— Elephants, never put on white Frocks ; 


nor dare they, that govern wild Bulls, ap- 
pearin red; thoſe Creatures being skar'd 
and exaſperated by thoſe Colors. And 
ſome report,that Tigres , when they hear 
a Drum beat a far off, grow mad, and ex- 
erciſe their ſavage Fury upon themſelves. 
If then there are ſome Men, that are offens 
ded at the gay and ſamptuous habit of 
their VVives, and others that brook as ill, 
their gadding to Plays and Balls; what rea- 
ſon is there, that VVomen ſhould not re- 
frain thoſe Vanities, rather then perplex 
and diſcontent their Husbands, with whom 
it becomes their Modeſty to live with Pa- 
tience and Sobriety ? 

41. VVhat ſaid a VVoman to King Phi- 
li», that pull'd and haw1P4 her to Him by 
violence againſt her will ? Let me go, ſaid 
ſhe, for when the Candles are ont , all Women 
are alike. This is aptly apply*'d to Men ad- 
dicted ro Adultery and Luſt. Bur'a vertu- 
ous V Vite, when the Candle 1s taken away, 
ought then chiefly to differ from all other 
VVomen. For when her Body is not fo be 
ſeen,her Chaſtity,her Modeſty, and her pe- 


culier AﬀeCtion ro her Husband ought then” 


to ſhine with their brighteſt Luſtre. 
42. Plato admoniſhes Old men to carry 


\ themſelves with moſt gravity in the Pre- 


ſence of young Peoplez to the end the 
awe of their Example may imprint 1n 
Youth the greater reſpect and reverence of 

Age. 
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Age. For the looſe and vain Behaviour of 
Men ſtrick*n in years,breecs a contempt of yl _ 
gray hairs, and never can expect Venera- 
tion from Juvenility. VVhich ſober Ad- 
monitiofi ſhould inſtru the Husband to 
bear a greater Reſpect to his VVife, then 
toall other VVomen in the VVorld; ſee- 
ing that the Nuptial Chamber ſhould be 
the School of Honour and Chaſtity , not 
of Incontinency and wantonneſs. For he 
that allows himſelf thoſe pleaſures that he 
forbids his VVite, afts like a Man that 
would enjoyn his VVite to oppoſe thoſe E- 
nemies , to which he has himſelf already 
furrender'd. 

43- As to what remains, iv reference to 
ſuperfluity of habit and decent Houſhold 
Farniture , remember, dear Euridice,what 
Timoxenecs has written to Arifil/a. And for 
You, Pollianus, never believe, that V Vo- 
men will be wean'd from thoſe Toys and 
Curioſities , wherein they take a kind of 
Pride, and which ſerve for an Alleviation 
of their domeſtick Solitude z wherein you 
cannot chule but gratify your Ladies Fan- 
cy, while you your ſelf are taken with 
the Gayety of Golden Beakers and rich 
Trappings for your Mules and Horſes, For 
it were a ſtrange Moroſeneſs to debar a. 
'VVoman thoſe Ornamental Vanities,which 
naturally her Sex admire, nor will it eaſi- 
ly beendur'd wirhout regret,where ſhe ſees 
the man much more indulgeat to his own 

p humour. 


44. Since 
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44+ Since then thou art arciv'd at thoſe 
Years, which are proper for the Study of 
fuch Sciences as are attain'd by Reaſon and 
Demonſtration , enteavour to compleat 
this knowledg by converſing with Perſbns, 
that may be ſerviceable xo thee in ſach a 
generous deſign. And as for thy V Vife,lixe 


\. the induſtfious Bee ,, gather every where 


from the fragrant Flowers of laſtru- 
ion, and repleniſhing thy ſelf with what 
ever tnay be of advantage to her, impart 
the ame to her again in loving aud fami- 
liar Difcourſe , both for thy own and her 
Improyement. 


_ For Father Thou and Mother art to Her, 
She now 53 thint,and not the Parent's Care, 


Nor is it leſs to thy Commendation to 
hear what ſhe retoras, 


And You my Hoon dHurtband aregnyGuide, 
And T utor sn Phileſophy, beſsae, 

From whoſe Inſtructions, | nt once improve 
The fruits of knowledg,and the ſwiets of Love. 


For ſuch Studies as theſe fix the Con- 
templations of VVomen upon what is lau- 
_ and ſerious, and preyent = Wa- 

ing time upon impertinent and pernici- 
ms, For that Lady that is ſtudjious 
in Geometry will never affect the diſfolute 
Motions of Dancings And ſhe that is ta» 
ken with the ſublime Notions of Plats and 
Xenophon, 
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Xenophon, will look with diſdain upon laſ- 


' civious Novels and Schools of Yenss ;and 


contemn- the Southſayings of ridiculous 
Altrologers ; and being better grounded 
in that Art, will deride the Impoſtures of 
others, who like Agence, the hter + 
of Hegetor,a Theſſalian Lord, underitand- 
ing the reaſon of the Ecclipſes of the 
Moon, and of ker being obſcur'd by the 
ſhadow of the Earth, made the credulous 
Women believe , that it was fhe, who at 
thoſe times unhing*'d the Moon, and re- 
moyv?d her from the Sky. 

45- Trueit is, that never any VVoman 
brought forth a perfect Child without the 
Aſſiſtance and Society of Man, but there 
are many , whoſe Imaginations are ſo 
ftrongly wrought upon by the ſight,or bare 
Relation of Monſtrous Spectacles, that 
they bring into theVVorld ſeveral forts of 
immature and fhapeleſs Produttions. Thus 
unleſs great care” be taken by Men to ma- 
nure and cultivate the Inclinations of 
their VVives with wholeſom and vertuous 
Precepts , they often breed among them- 
ſelves the falſe Conceptions of extrava- 
gant and looſe deſires. But do thou, E«- 
ridice, make it thy buſineſs to be familiar 
with the learned Proverbs of wiſe and lear- 
ned Men, and always to embelliſh thyDiC- 
courſe with their profitable Sentences, to 
the end thou mayſt be the Admiration of 0: 
ther women, that ſhall behold thee ſo rich- 
ly adorn'd without the expence or aſſiſt- 

ance 
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ance of Jewels or Embroideries. For 
& Pearls and Diamonds are not the purchaſe 

of an Ordinary Purſe; but theOrnaments 

of Theano, Cleobuline, Gorgo the VVife of 

King Leonidas, Timeclea the Siſter of The» 
x agenes, the ancient Roman Clodia , or Cor- 
| nelia, already ſo celebrated and renown'd 
for their Vertues, will coſt but little, yet 
| nothing will ſet thee out more glorious or 
| illuſtrious to the VVorld, nor render thy 
life more comfortable and happy. For if 
—_— , only becauſe he could compcſe 
an Elegant Verſe, Rad the Confidence to 
write to a haughty and wealthy Dame in 
her time, 
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Dead thow ſhalt Iye, and in thy tomb forget, 
Where all Remembrance of thy name ſhall ror, 
Nor for thy Iſſue ſhalt theu leave behind 
Pierian Roſes, th"&f ſpring of the Mind. 


VVhy may it not be much more lawful 
for thee to boaſt thoſe great PerfeRions , 
that give thee a greater Priviledge, not on- 
ly to gather the Flowers, but to reap the 
Fruits themſelves, which the Muſes heſtow 
upon the Lovers and real Owners of Lear- 
ing and Philoſophy ? 


Of 


Vol.III. 
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Plutarch. 


Brotherly Love , 


Tranſlated from theGreek, 
by John Thomſon , 
Prebendary of 
Hereford, 


Pollux are called by the Spartans Do- 

cana;, and they are two pieces of 

> wood one over againit the other joyned 
with two other croſs ends, and the com- 
munity and undividedneſs of this conſe- 
crated Repreſentation ſeems to reſemble 
the fraternal Love of theſe two Gods. 
In ike manner do 1 deyote thisDiſcourſe ot 
Brotherly 


| 'HE antient Statues of Caftor and 
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Brotherly Love to you, Nigrinus and Ouin- 
e#s, AS a gift in common betwixt you both, 
who well deſerve it. For as to the things it 
adviſes to, you will,while you already pra- 
iſe them, ſeem rather to give your Te- 
ſtimoniesto them than to be exhorted by 
them. And the ſatisfaftion you have from 
well doing will obtain the more firm du- 
rance when with Judgment, and when you 
ſhall find your ſelf approved by wiſe and 
judicious Speftators. Ariſtarchns the Fa- 
ther of Theodettes ſaid indeed once by way 
of Flout of the Sophifs,that formerly there 
were ſcarce ſeyen Sopbiſts to 'be found, but 
that in his time there could hardly be found 


ſo many literate Perſons. But I ſee Bro: -. 


therly Love is as ſcarce in our days, as bro- 
therly hatred was in ancient times, the in- 
ſtances of which have been publickly ex- 
poſed in Tragedies and publick ſhews for 
their ſtrangeneſs. But all in onr times,when 


they have fortuned to have good Brothers, 


do no leſs admire them than the famed X/- 
lionidas, that: are ſuppeſed to have been 
born with th<ir bodies joyned with each 0- 
ther. And to enjoy in common their Fa- 
thers wealth, friends and ſlaves, is look*d 
upon as incredible and prodigious, as if 
one ſoul fkould make uſe of the hands,feect 
and eyes of two bodic:. Though nature 
hath given us very near Examples of the 
uſe of Brothers , by contriving moſt of 
our bodies neceſlaries double, brothers and4 
twins, as hands, feet, cycs, cars, noſtrils, 

thereby 
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thereby telling us, that all theſe were thus 
diſtinguiſht for mutual benefic and aſſiſt- 
ance, and not for variance and Giicord. 
And when ſhe parted the very hands into 
many and unequal fingers, ſhe made them 
thereby the moſt curious and artificial of 
all our members; inſomuch that the anci- 
ent Philoſopher Anaxagoras allign'd the 
hands for the reaſon of all human know- 
ledg and diſcretion. But the contrary to 
this ſeems the truth. For it is not mans ha- 
ving bands that makes him the wiſeſt Ani- 
mal, but his being naturally reaſonable 
and capable of art, was the reaſon why 
ſuch Organs were confer'd upon him. And 
this alſo is moſt manifeſt to every one that 
the reaſon,why nature outof one ſeed and 
ſource formed two, three and more Bre- 
thren was not for difference and oppoſiti: 
on, but that their being apart might cen- 
der them the morecapable of aſſiſting one 
another. For thoſe that were treble-body- 
edand hundred-handed, if any ſuch there 
were, while they had all their Members 
joyned to cach other, could do nothing 
without them, or apart, as brothers can , 
who can live together , and travail,under- 
take publick Employments, and practiſe 
husbandry by one anothers help ; if they 
preſerve but that Principle of benevolence 
and concord that nature hath beſtowed up- 
on them. Bukif they don't, they will no- 
thig at all differ in = Opinion from fees 

that 
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that trip up one another, and fingers that {| 


are unnaturally writhen and diſtorted by 


one another. Yea rather as things moift, _ 
dry, cold and hot, partake of one nature 


in the ſame body, and by their conſent and 

eement engender the beſt and moſt 
pleaſant remperament and harmony,with- 
out which there is neither ſatisfaction nor 
benefit in either Riches or Kingſhip it ſelf, 
which they ſay, renders Man equal to Gods : 
But if exceſs and diſcord befall them, they 
miſerably ruinate and confoundthe animal. 


So, where there is an unanimous accor-- 


dance amongſt Brothers,the Family thrives 
and flouriſhes, and intimate Friends, like 
a well furniſh*'d Quire, in all their aCti- 
ons, words and thoughts , maintain a de- 
lightful harmony. 


[But jarringFendes advance the worſt of men,] 


Such as a vile DetraCtor at home, an in- 
ſinuating Paraſite abroad , or ſome other 
envious Perſon. For as diſcaſes in bodies 
nauſeatinz their ordinary Diet, incline the 
Appetite to very improper and noxious 
things ; ſo calumny, freely entertain'd a- 
gainſt Relations, and through prejudging 
credulity , enhanſed into ſufpician, occaſi- 
ons an adopting the pernicious acquain- 
rance of ſuch as are ready enough to croud 
into the room of their betters. The _ 

ian 
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dian Prophet, in Herodotus , was forc'd to 
{upply the loſs of one of Mis feet with an 
artificial one made of wood. But he,whs 
in a difference throws oft his Brother, and 
out of places of common reſort takes a 
Stranger for his Comrade, ſeems to do no 
leſs than wilfully ro mangle off a Part of 
himſelt , attempting to repair the barba- 
rous breach by the unnataral application 
of an extraneous member. For the ordi- 


wary inclinations and defires of men,being 


after ſome ſort of Society or other, ſuffici- 
ently admoniſh them to ſet the higheſt va- 
lue mpon relations, to pay them all be- 
coming reſpects, and to have a tender re- 
gard for their Perſons, nothing being more 
irkſom to nature, than to liveinthat deſti- 
tution and ſolitude , that denys them the 
happineſs of a Friend, ard the privilege 
of communication, Well therefore was 
that of Menander, 


"Tis not o'th Store of ſprightly Wine, 
Nor plenty of delicious Meats, _ 
The genrous nature ſhould deſign, 
T'oblige us with perpetual rreats, 

*T is net 0n theſe we for content depend, 


w»— So much 4s on the ſhadow of a Friend. 


For a ex deal of friendſhip in the world 
is really no better, no more than the mees 
imitation and reſemblance of that firſt af- 
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feQion that nature wrought in Parents 
towards their Children, and in their Chil- 
'dren tuwards one another. And, whoe- 
ver has not a particular eſteem and regard « 
for this kind of friendſhip, 1 know no 
reaſon any one has to credit his kindeſt 
pretenſions: For what ſhall we make of 
that man, who in his complaiſance, eithec 
in company or in his Letters, ſalutes his 
friend by tne name of Brother ; and yet 
ſcorns the company ef that very perſon 
(viz, his Brother ) whoſe name was ſo 
ſerviceable to him in his complement ? 
For, as it is the part of a madman to adorn 
and ſet out the Effigies of his Brother , 
and in the mean time to abuſe, beat, 
and maim his perſon; ſo, to value, and 
honour the name in others but to hats 
and ſhun the Brother himſel, this like- 
wiſe is an aCtion of one that is not ſo well 
in his wits as he ſhould be, and that never 
yet conſider'd that Nature is a moſt Sa- 
cr2d thing. Iremember, when | was at 
Rome, | undertook an Umpirage, between 
two Brothers. The one pretended to the 
ſtudy of Philoſophy , but as it appear'd 
by the event, with as little reaſon, as (in 
moral earneſt) to: the relation of a Bro- 
ther. For, when | adviſed him, that now 
was the time for him to ſhew his Philoſo- 
pby-in the prudent managery and govern- 
ment of himſelf, whilſt he was to treat 
with to dear a relation as a Brother, and 
ſec an one eſpecigly, as wanted thoſe 

advantages 
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advantages of knowledge and education 
that he had. Your Council, replys my 
Philoſopher, may do well with ſome illi- 
terate novice or other. But, for my part, 
I ſee no ſuch great matter in that which 
you ſo gravely alledze, our being the ifſ1e 
of the ſame Parents. True, I anſwer'd, 
you declare evidently enovgh that you 
make no account of your'affinity. Bar, 
by your favour Mr. Philoſopher, all ot 
your Profeſſion that I was ever acquainted 
with, what ever their private opinions 
were, zfficm both in their Proſe and Poe- 
try, that next to the Gods, ar.d the Laws, 
her Conſerrators and Guardians, Nature 
had aſſigned to Parents the highe't honour 
and veneration. And there is nothing thar 
men can perform more grateful ro the 
Gods, than freely and conſtantly to pay 
their utmoſt acknowledaments, on] thanks 
to their Parents, and thoſe from whom 
they received their nurture and educati- 
on. As, on the other hand, there is no 


t greater argument of a prophane and i:m- 


ious Spirit, than a contempruous, and 
urly behaviour towards them. We are 
therefore injoyn'd te take heed of doing 


.,. any one wrong, But he thar demeans 
' not himſelf with that exa@neſs before his 


Parents, that all his ations may afford 
them a pleafureand fatisfaftion, the he 
give them no other diſtaſte, he is ſure to 
undergo a very hard cenſure. Now 


', wherein can the gratitude of Children to 
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their Parents be expreſſed more effefty- 
ally, or what aCtions, or diſpoſitions can 
be more delightful and rejoycing to them 
than firm love, and amity amongſt them, 
And this may be underſtood by leſler in- 
ſtances. For, where an old ſervant that 
has been favour'd by the Parents ſhall be 
reproach'd and flouted at by the Children: 
or if the Plants and the Fields, wherein 
they took pleaſure, be negleted : if the 
forgetting a Dog, or a beloved Horſe 
fret their humourſome age (that is very 
apt to be jealous of the love and obedi- 
ence of their Children) if, laſtly, when 
they diſaffe and diſpiſe thoſe recreations 
that are pleaſing to the Eye, and Ear, or 
thoſe juvenile Exerciſes and Games, which 
themſelves formerly delighted in, if at 


any of all theſe things the Parents will be 


angry and offended ; how will they endure 
fuch diſcord as inflames them with mutual 
malice and hatred, fills their mouths with 
opprobrious and execrating language? and 
works them into ſuch an inveteracy, that 
the contrary and ſpiteful method of their 
aCtions declare a drift and deſign of ruia- 
ing one another; if, 1 ſay, thoſe ſmaller 
matters provoke their anger ; how all the 
reſt will be reſented, who can reſolve me ? 


But, on the other hand, where the love of ; 


Brothers is ſuch, that they make up that 
diſtance nature has placed them at (in re- 
ſpett of their different bodies) by united 
afftetions, in ſo much that their ſtudies, 

recreations, 
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recreations, their earneſt and their jeſt 
keep true time, and ;agree exaCtly toge- 
ther; ſuck a pleaſing Conſort amongſt 
their Children proves a nurſing melod 

to the decay'd Parents, to preſerve, 204 
maintain their quiet and peace in their old 
(tho tender) age. For never was any 
Father ſo intent upon Oratory, ambitious 
of honour, or craving after riches, as fond 
of his Children, Wherefore neither is it 


-fo one a ſatisfaftion to hear them ſpeak 
we 


» find them grow wealthy, or ſee them 
honour'd with the power of Magiltracy, 
as to be endear'd to each other in murual 
affection, Whercfore it is reported of 


.. Apollonis of Cyzicum Mother of King E«- 
wenes and three other Sons, Atialm, Phile- 


terws and Athenims, that ſhe always ac- 
counted her ſelf happy, and gave the Gods 
thanks, not ſo much for Wealth nor Em- 
ire, as to ſee her three Sons guarding the 
Ideſt, and him Reigning ſecurely amongſt 
his armed Brothers. And on the contrary 


-- Kerxes, underſtanding that his Son Ochu 


had laid a Plot againſt his Brothers, died 
with the ſurprize. 

For the quarrels of Brothers are per- 
nicious, ſaith Exripides, but molt of all fo 


to. the Parents themſelves. For he that | 


hates and plagues his Brother, can hard- 
ly forbear his laming the Father who be- 
got, and the Mother who bare him. 
Wherefore Pi/iftratus, being abour. *0 
Marry again, his Sons being growiz2#to 
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mature age, gave them their deſerved 
charater of praiſe, rogether with the 
reaſon of his deſigns for a ſecond Marri- 

ape, viz. that he might be the happy Fa- 

ther of more ſuch Children. Now, thoſe< ll / 
who are truly ingenious, donot only love 

one another the more entirely, for bein 
deſcended of the ſame Parents, to whoſe 
great comſort their love cenduces ;, but 
they love their very Parents for their own , 
Takes : always owning themſelves, amongſt 
other things, bound to them eſpecially for 

the mutual happineſs that they injoy in = « 
each other : looking upon their brethren - 
as the deareſt, and the moſt valuable trea- 

ſure they couid have received from them. 

And thus Homer elegantly expreſſes, Te- 
lemachus bewailing the loſs of his Bro- 
ther. 


Stern Jove bas in ſome angry mood, 
Bereft us ints ſolutude. 


But I like not Heſoa's judgment ſo well, 
who is all for the only Sons inheriting. 
Not fo well I fay irom Heſioda Pupil of the 
Muſes; who being indear'd Siſters kept 
always together, and therefore from that 
inſeperate Union were called Muſes. The 
love of Brothers then js a plain Argu- þ 
ment of their Love tdtheir Parents. And 
to Children themſelves it is the beſt of 


Pegents, and that which affords the moſt 


effeZthal advice that can be thought of : 
AS 
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As again, they will be forward enough in 
following the worſt of their Parents hu- 

mours, and inheriting their animoſities. 

But, for one who has led his Relations a 
2 WJ "contentious life, and quarrell'd himſelf up 
- into tirinkles and gray Hairs, for ſuch a 
4 one to begin a Lecture of Love to his 
Children, is juſt like him, 
| 
. 


x Who bold! 
— ly takes the fees 
PTo cnre in others, what's bis own diſeaſe. 


| W< In a word, his own aCtions weaken and 
1 WY confute all the Arguments of his beſt 
. Counlel. Take Ereocles of Thebes refle- 
Cing ypon his Brother, and flying out af- 
ter this manner 


I'd mount th: Heavens, flrive to meet the Sun 
In's ſetting forth, I'd travel with him down 
Beneath the Earth, I'd balk. no enteryrize 
To gain Jove's power, and to Tyranmize. 


Suppoſe I o out of this rage he: ſhould 
pretently fall into the ſofrer ſtrain of 
good advice to his Children, charging 


them thus 
Prize gentle amity, that vye's 
þ With none for grandure, concord prize 
That -joyn's together friends, and ſtates, 
T Hnd keeps them lon; Confederates, 


Unvenguiſh'd love ! Waatever elſe decerves 
Onr truft, "tis this or7 very ſelves out-lrves. 
Now 
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Now who is there that ſhall compare Ecee- 
cles with himſelf, . his rage with his Coun- 
ſel, that can entertaln any other than 
ſtrange Sentiments of him? Or what 
would you think of AMrrexs, after he had 
treated his Brother at a barbarous Supper, 
to hear bim afterwards thus iaſtrufting 
his Childrcen- 


Such love aloxe becomes related friends, 
A in adverſity it's ſucconr lends. 


It is therefore very needful to throw off 
thoſe ill diſpoſitions, as being very grie- 
vous and troubleſome to their Parents, 
and more deſtruCtive to Children inreſpe&t 
of the ill example. Belides, it occaſions 
many ſtrange cenſures, and much obliquy 
amongſt men. For they will not be apt 
to imagine that ſo near and intimate a 
Relation as Brothers, that have eat of the 
ſame Bread, and all along participated of 
the fame common maintainance, that 
thoſe who have converſed ſo familiarly 
together ; ſhould break out into conten- 
tion, except they were coaſcious to them- 
ſelves of a great deal of naughtine(s. For 
it muſt be ſome great matter that violates 
the bonds of natural affeftion : Whence 
it is that ſuch breaches are ſo hardly healed 


up again. For, as thoſe things which are - 


joyn'd together by art, being parted may 


by the ſame art be compacted again. But . 


if there be a fracture in a natural Body, 
there 


= 
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there is much difficulty in ſetting and uni- 


- ting the broken parts, ſo, if friendſhips 
* that, through a long tratt of time, have 


been firmly and cloſely contracted, if they 
come once to be violated; no endea- 
yours will bring them rogether any 
more : Ard Brothers, when they have 
once broke natural affethhn, are hardly 
made true friends again. Or if there 
be ſome kind of peace made betwixt 
them, *tis like to prove but ſuperficial 
only, and ſuch ag carrys a filthy feltering 
ſcar along with it; Now all enmity be- 


© tween man and man being attended with 


theſe perturbations of quarrelſomneſs , 
paſſion, envy, recording of an injury muſt 
needs be troubleſome and vexatious. But 
that which is harbour'd againſt a Brother, 
with whom they communicate in Sacrifices, 
and other religious Rites of their Parents, 
with whom they have the ſame common 
Charnel houſe, and the ſame or anear babi- 
tation, this is much more to be lamented. 
If we reflett eſpecially upon the horrid 
madneſs of ſome Brothers in _ pre- 
judiced againſt their own fleſh and blogd , 
that his face and perſon , once ſo welcom 
and familiar , his voice, all along from his 
Childhood ax well beloved as known, ſhauld 
oh a ſuddain , become ſo very deteſtable. 
How loudly does this reproach their ill na- 
tuxe and ſavage DJſpoſitions , that, whilit 
they behold other brechren lovingly con- 
verſing in the ſame houſe, and dieting -» 
| gether 
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\ 
gether at the ſame Table, managing the v 
ſame Eſtate, and attended by the ſame WW at 
Servants , they alone divide Friends,chuſe © 0 
contrary acquaintance, reſolving to aban- el 
don every thing that theit brother may ap- WW kb 
prove of, Now it is obvious to any to un- t 
derſtand, that new Friends and Compa- ſ 
nions may be (8mpaſſed, and new kinred I t 
may ccme in, when the old, like decayed 
weapons, and worn out Utenfils, are loſt 
and gone. But there is no more regaining þ 
of a loſt brother, than of a hand that is 
cut off, or an Eye that is beaten out. The 
PerfiznWoman therefore ſpake truth, when 
ſhe prefer*d the ſaving her brothers life 
before her very Childrens, alledging that 
ſhe was in a poſſibility of having more chil: 
dren, if ſhe ſhould be deprived-of thoſe 
ſhe had; but, her Parents being dead, ſhe 
could hope for no more brothers after him. 
You will ask me then, what ſhall a mando 
with an untoward brother ? 1 anſwer, eve- 

ry kind and degree of Friendfh'p is ſubje& 

to abuſe from the Perſons,” and in that re- 
ſpect, has it's taint , according to that of 
Sophocles, 


OO ce © > tvs @ om @a Px3nm »þ;, a 


Who into hawer things makes ſcrutimes, 
He may on moſt his cenſure exerciſe. 


For, if you examin the love of relations, + 
the love of Aſſociates, or the more ſenſu- 
al Paſſion of fond Lovers, you will find 
none of themall free. Wherefore — 
when 
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he when he had married a little Wife, ſpoke 
ne WM as if he did itwith this con{i1deration, that 
ſe of evils it would be his prudence to chuſe 
N- the leaſt : but brothers would do well to 
5. Wk bearwith one anothers familiar failings,ra- 


1- ther than to adventure upon:the tryal ef 
I- ſtrange humours. For nature has made 
d the former a brother,and therefore the ne- 
d ceſſity of Patience acquirs him from blame; 
is but voluntary choice expoſes the other to 
g as much reproach as he did himſelf to trou- 


s \® ble. For it is not to be expected, that a ſo- 
e ciable guelt, or a wild Crony ſhould be in- 
' fluenced by thoſe calm rules of modeſty 
; and good manners, as one who was nou- 
T riſhed from the ſame breaſt, and carries 
the ſame bloud ia his veins. And there- 
fore it would become a vertuous mind to 
make a favourable conſtruftion of his bro- 
| thers Miſcarriages, and to befpeak bim 
| with this candour. 


I carnot leave you thus under a Cloud 
Of Infelicities — 


Whether debauch'd with vice, or eclipſed 
with ignorance, for fear my inadvertency 
to ſome failing,that naturally deſcends up- 
on you from one of your Parents, ſhould 
make es ——_ you. For, as 
Tbeophraftns (aid,as to ſtrangers, judgment 
p muſt rule affection, hep affection 
preſcribe to judgment ; but where nature 
denys judgment this Prerogative , an 
TAaKes 
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takes no notice of that trite Proverb, 
buſhel of Salt, but has already infus'd and 
begun in them the Principle of Love,there 
we ſhould not be too rigid and exatt in the 
examining of their faults. Now what would 
you think of thoſe who ſhall eaſily diſpenſe 
with,and ſmile at the ſociable vices of their 
acquaintance , and in the mean time, be ſo 
implacably incenſed with the Irregulati- 
ties of a brother? When fierce Dogs, 
Horſes, Wolves, Cats, Apes, Lyons ſhall 
be ſo much their Favourites, that they feed 
and delight in them (cheriſh and indulge 
the _ of diſpoſitions) and ſtomach on- 
ly their Erothers paſſion, ignorance or am: 
bition. Others have made away their houſes 
and lands to harlots, and quarrelled with 
their brothers only about the floor or cor- 
ner of the houſe. Nay, further , ſuch a 
prejudice have they to them, that they ju- 
ſtity the bateing them from the rule of ha- 
ting every evil thing, maliciouſly accoun- 
ting them as ſuch. It is one great buſineſs 
they go about to blacken them with aſper- 
ſions and calumnies. And,for what indigni- 
ties ore offer*'d them by others, inſtead of 
reſenting them il], they countenance and 
abett them. And this may ſerve for the be- 
ginning of my Diſcourſe. I ſhall enter up- 
on my Inſtructions not as others do, with 
the Diſtribution of the Parent%*s Goods, 
but with advice rather to avoid envious 
ſtrifes and emulation, whilſt the Parents 


are living. Ageſilaus was puniſhed with a + 


mul& 
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mult by the LecedewoniarCouncel for ſen- 
ding every one of the antient Men an Ox, 
2s 2 reward of his Fortitude, the reaſon 
they gave for their diſtaſte was, that by 
this means he won too much upon the peo- 
ple, and made the Commonalty become 
wholely ſerviceable to his own private In- 
tereſt. Now I would perſwade the Son to 
ſhew all poſlible honour and reverence to 
his Parents, but not with that greedy de- 
ſign of ingroſling all their Love to himſelf. 
That which too many have beeo guilty of, 
working their brethren out of favour, on 
purpoſe to make way for their own Inte- 
reft. A fault which they are apt to palliate 
_& with ſpacious, but unjuſt, pretences. For 

+ they deprive and cheat their brethren out 
of the greateſt and moſt valuable good 
they are capable of receiving from their 
Parents,viz. their kindneſs and affeftion, 
whilſt they ſlyly and diſingenuouſly ſteal in 
upon them in their buſineſs, and ſurprize 
them in their errors, demeaning - 
ſelves with all imaginable obſervance to 
their Parenrs,and eſpecially with the grea- 
teſt care and preciſene$ in thoſe things, 
whereia they ſee their brethren have been 
faulty, or ſuſpeRted to be ſo; but a kind 
— brother, and one that truly deſerves the 
name, will make his brothers condition his 
own, treely take upon himſelf a ſhare of his 
Sufferings,and particularly,in the anger of 
his Parents, and be ready to do any thing 


that may conduce to the reſtoring him in 
To 
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to favour ; but if he has negleted ſome 
opportunity, or what ought to have been 
done by him, to excuſe it upon his nature, 
as being more ready and ſeriouſly diſpoſed 
for other things. That of Agamemnen there- 
fore was well ſpoken in the behalf of his 
Breather,, 


Nor ſloth, nor ſilly humour makes him flay, 
1 am the only cauſe;, all his delay 
Vlaits my attempts 


And that this charge was delivered him by ' 
his brother. Fathers willingly allow of 
the cmgug of names, and have an in- 
clination to believe their children, when 


they make the beſt interpretation of their 
brothers failings. As, when they call a 


ſlow dulneſs {imple honeſty , or unluck+ 
neſs dexterity, or if he be quarrelſom, to 
term him a ſmart ſpirited youth, and one 
that will not endure te be trampled on.By 
this means it comes to paſs that he, who Y 
makes his brothers peace, and ingratiates 
him with his offended Father, at the ſame 
time fairly advances his own Intereſt, and 
grows deſervedly the more in favour ; but 
when the {torm is once over , it 1s neceſſa- ” 
ry to be ſerious with him, to reprehend 
him ſharply for his Crime, diſcovering to 
him with all freedom, wherein he has been 
wanting in his duty. For as ſuch guilty 
brothers are not to he allow'd in their 


iaults , neither are they to be inſulted up- 
| on 
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on with railery. For, to do the latter,were 
to rejoyce and take advantage by their fai- 
lings, and todothe former, were to take 
their parts in them. Therefore ought they 
ſoto manage their ſeverities, as that they 
may ſpeak in them a ſollitude and concer- 
nedneſs for their brethren , and much dif- 
compoſure and trouble at their follies. 
Now he is the fitteſt perſon to ſchool his 
brother ſmartly, who has been a ready and 
earneſt Advocate in his behalf ; but ſup- 
= he brother m—_—_— charged, it is 
ing he ſhould be oblequious to his Pa- 
rents, inall things whatſoever , and to 
bear with their angry humours. But a de- 
fence, made before them for a brother that 
ſuffers by ſlander and falſe accuſation is un- 
reproveable and very good. In all ſuch 
there is noneed to fear that check in Sopho- 
cles, 


Curſt Sou ! who with thy Fatber durſs con- 
(tend. 


For there is allowed a Liberty of vindica- 
ting a traduced brother. And, where the 
Parents are convinced of the Injury, in 
theſe ſort of caules it is no ſmall pleaſure 
to them to ſee the malicious Plaintiff 
| worſted; But when the Parent is dead it is 


* fitting brothers ſhould cloſe the nearer in 


affeftion ; ſo that they immediately com- 
municate in their ſadneſſes and forrows. 
And, in the next place,that they reject the 

L ſuſpicious 
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ſuſpicious ſtories and ſuggeſtions of Ser- 

vants, diſcountenancing their fly methods 

and ſubtile applications. And that,amongft 
other ſtories, they advert to the Fable of 
Jupiter's Sons , Caſter and Pollux, whoſe 
love to one another was ſuch , that Polux, 
when one was wiſpering to him ſomewhat 
againſt his brother, kill'd him with a blow 
of his fiſt. And, when they come to divi- 
ding their Parent's Goods , to take heed 
that they come not with prejudice and con- 

tentious reſolutions, like thoſe tumultu- | 
ous noiſes that are ſo commonly dreaded, 
as [the ominous iſſue of intended war] 
Bur there muft be great care taken of the 
day of their meeting, that it be anſpicious 
and fortunate for peace and concord. And 
then that,either amongſt themſelves, or,if 
need be, in the preſence of ſome com- 
mon and indifferent friend, they fairly ſub- 
mit to the deciſion of Juſtice, and as Plato 
- ſays, take and allow what is reaſonable,and 
no more than may conſiſt with love and 
friendſhip. Thus they will appear to be ſha- 
rers only in the care and diſpoſal of theſe 
things, whilſt the propriety and enjoyment 
is free and common to them all. But they 

that take an advantage in the controverſy? 
by making their Nurſe, their Cronies and 
Familiars, Parties for themſelves, may pro- 
bably gain ſo much as to keep a Servant 
the more ; but he has forfeited,in the ſtead 
of it, the beſt Legacy his Parents could 
have lefc him, the love and — 
is 
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his Brother. I have known ſome Brothers, 
without tbe inſtigation of lucre,and mere- 
ly out of a ſavage diſpoſition,tly upon the 
Goods of their deceaſed Parents, with the 
ſame ravine and fierceneſs, as they would 
upon the ſpoil of an Enemy. Such were the 
actions of Charicles and Antiochns theOpuns 
tians, who divided a Silver Cup and a gar- 
ment into.two pieces, as though by ſome 
rragical imprecation they had been ſet 
on, 


To ſhare the Patrimony with a Sword. 


Others I have known proclaiming the 
Succeſs of their ſubtile merhods of fierce 
and eager,lometimes ſy and fallacious rea- 
ſonings , by which means they have com- 
pad a larger proportion from their de- 
uded brethren. Whereas their juſt aCti- 
ons , and their kind and humble carriage, 
had leſs reproach'd their Pride, but raiſed 
the eſteem of their Perſons. Wherefore 
that aftion of Athenodorus is very memo- 
rable,and indeed,generally recorded by our 
Country-men. His elder brother Xenon, in 
the time of his Guardianſhip, had waſted 
a great part of his ſubſtance, at laſt, being 
condemn'd for a Rape, all that he had left 
was confiſcated. Arhenoderus was then bur 
a youth , who,when his ſhare of the Eltate 
was reſtor'd to him, had that regard to his 
brother, that he brought all his own pro- 
portion, and freely expoſed it to anew di- 
L 2 viſion 
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viſion with his brother. And,though in the 
dividing it, he ſuffered great abuſe from 
him , he reſented it not ſo auch, as to re- 
pent of what he had done , but endured 
with moſt remarkable meekneſs and un- 
concerned ea{e bis brother's Ontrage; that 
was become as netorious throughout all 
Greece, Solon diſcourling about rhe Com- 
mon-wealth , approved of an equality a- 
mong't them , as being that which would 
occaſion uo 'Tumult or Faftion; but this 
Opinion appear'd roo popular: For, by his 
Arithmetical method, he would bave ſet 
up Demecraſy in the room of a far happier 
Government, confilting with a more ſuj- 


| 
{ 
1 
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rable,viz. a Geometrical Proportion. But 
he rhat adviſes Brethren in the dividing of 
ah Eftate, ſhould give them Plato's coun- Wt 
ſe] to the Citizens, viz. That they would lay 2 
aſide ſelf-Imtereſt: Or,if they can't be per- | t 
iwaded to that, to be ſatisfied with an e  u 


qual diviſion. And this is the way tolay BY h 
a gooud and laſting Foundation of love and © ir 
peace betwixe them. Beſides that, he may I v 
havecke advantage of naming emigem | ti 
Inſtances, Such was that bf Pircracus, who Þ A 
heing asked of the Lydian King, what E- I Ki 
Itate he had , anſwer'd, he might baveas U pr 
much more as he was owner of,'if he plea- co 
ſed, his brother being dead.But, ſince that U cu 
not only in the 2fluence or want of ri- | eq 
ches , he that has a large ſhare is'1yable to | is] 
more envy ant trouble, than he tharhas U Fo 
leſs ; but, generally, as Plato ſays, inal F thi 
inequality 
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inequality thereis 1wnquietude and diſtur- 
bance , and in rhe contrary a during conſi- 
ſtence; ſo a diſparity amongit brethren 
tends dangerouſly to diſcord. But, for them 
to.beequeal in ail reſpects, I grant.cis im- 
poſlible. For, what through the difference 
that nature made immediately betwixc 
them at the fir!t, and what tkrough the 
following Contingencies of their Lives, 
it comes to paſs that they contract an en- 
vy and hatred againſt one another, and 
ſuch abominable humours, as render them 
the plagues not only of their private Fa- 
milies,but even of Common- wealths. And 
this indeed is a Diſeaſe,which,it were well 
if it were cured ; but,if that fails, it is ne- 
ceſſary to ayoid. I would perſwade that 
> brother therefore that excels hisFellows in 
any accompliſhments, in thoſe very things 
to communicate and impart to them the 
utmoſt he can, that they may ſhine in his 
honour, and flouriſh with his Intere{t. For 
inſtance,if he h2 a good Orator, to endea- 
your to make that faculty theirs, accoun: 
ting it never the leſs tor beiag imparted. 
And care ought to betaken, that ail this 
kindneſs be not followed with a fali;dious 
pride, but rather with ſuch a becoming 
condeſcenſion and familiarity , as may ſe- 
cure his worth from envy, and by his own 
equanimity and ſiveet diſpoſition, as far as 
is poſſible, make up the inequality of their 
Fortunes. Lnc'lus was a fair Preſident for 
this, who refuſed the honour of Magiſtra- 
L 3 cy 
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cy on purpoſe to give way to his younger 
brother , contentedly waiting for the ex- 
piration of his year. Pellux chooſe rather 
to be half a Deity with his brother than a 
Deity by himſelf, and therefore to debaſe 
himſelf into a ſhare of mortality , that he 
might raiſe his brother as much abovye1t, 
You then are a happy man, one would 
think, that can oblige your brother at a 
cheaper rate , illuſtrate him with the ho- 
nour of your vertues,and make him great 
like your ſelf, without any damage or de- 
rogation. Thus Plate made his brothers 
famous by mentioning them in the choiceſt. 
of his Books,viz. Glaxco and Adimantus in 
that concerning the Common-wealth, and 
Artipho his youngeſt brother in his Parmeni- 
des. Beſides, as there is difference in the 
natures and fortunes of brothers; ſo nej- 
ther is it poſſible that the one ſhould excel 
the other in every particular thing. The 
Elements exiſt out of one common matter 
yet they are qualifyed with quite contrary 
faculties, No one ever ſaw two brothers, 
by the ſame Father and Mother, .ſo ſtrang- 
ly diſtinguiſhed, that whereas the one was 
a Stoic, ard withal, a wiſe man, a comely, 
pleaſanc, liberal, eminent, wealthy , elos 
quent, ſtndious,courteous man ; the other 
was quite contrary toall theſe. But howes 
ver, the vileſt, the moſt deſpicable things 
have ſome proportion of good, er natural 
on to it, 
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Thus amongſt bated thorns,and prickly briers, 
Fragrant violet retires. 


Now therefore, he who has the eminen- 
—Cy ia other things; yet, if he do not hin- 
der nor ſtifle the credit of what is lauda- 
ble in his brother, like an ambitious Anta- 
goniſt , that graſps at all the applauſe; bug 
if he rather yield to him, and declare thas 
- in many things he excels him ; by this 
means he takes away all occaſion of envy, 
which, being as combuſtible matter to fire, 
muſt needs dye without it. Or rather he 
prevents the very beginnings, and ſuffers it 
not ſo much as to kindle betwixt them. 
But he who where he knows himſelf far 
T ſuperior to his brother , calls for his help 
and advice , whether it be in the buſineſs 
of a Rhetorician,aMagiltrate,or a Friend; 
in a word, ke that neglects or leaves him 
out in no hogourable Imployment or Con- 
cern,but joyns him with himſelf ja all ho- 
nourable and worthy ations, imploys him 
when preſent, waits for him, when abſear, 
and makes the world take notice, that he 
is as fit for buſineſs as himſelf , but of a 
more modelt,and yielding diſpoſition ; all 
this while he has done himſelſ no wrong , 
and bravely advanced his brother. And 
this is the advice one would offer to the 
excelling brother. The other ſhould con(1- 
der that, as his brother excels him in 
wealth, learning, ow, he muſt expect 
4 to 
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to come behind not him only, but millions 
more, 


Who live o'th Off-ſprings of the racin 


arth 


But if heenvyes all that are ſo happy, 
or amongſt all the reſt, repinesat his own 
vrothers felicity ; his malicious temper 
ſpeaks him one of the moſt wretched crea- 
tures inthe world. Wherefore as Netel- 
In's Opinion was, that the Romans were 
bound to thank the Gods, that Scipio, bes 
ing ſuch abraveman, was not born in ano- 
ther City; ſo he who aſpires after great 
things, if he miſs of his dei 
ſelf can do no leſs thanentitle his brother 
to his beſt wiſhes. But ſome are ſo un- 
Incky in eſtimating of vertuous, and wor- 
thy aCtions, that whereas they are over- 
joy'd to ſee their friends grow in eſteem, 
and are not a little proud of entertaining 
perſons of honour or = opulency ; 
their brothers worth and eminency is, in 
the mean time, lookt upon with a jealous 
eye, as tho? it threaten'd to cloud and e- 
clipfe the ſplendour of their condition. 
How do they exalt themſelves at the me- 
mory of ſome profperous exploits of their 
Father, or the wiſe Conduct of their Great 
Grand-Father; by all which they are no- 

thing advantaged ? But again, how are 
they daunted and diſpirited to ſee a bro- 
ther preferr'd to Inheritances, Dignities, 

or 
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or honourable Marriage ? But we ſhould 
not envy any one. We orght not at leaſt 
wiſe to tvru our malice and rancour, out 
of the Family, againſt worſe objeQts, in 
imitation of thoſe who eafe the City of 
Sedition, by imploying the perſons againſt 
the common Enemy. | 


Trojans I have, and Friends; you, what 1 
Gracians to envy and to amnlate, (hate, 


Brothers ſhould not be like the Scales of 'a 
Ballance, the one riſing upon the others 
fioking. But rather like numbers in A- 
rithmetick, the leſſer 2nd the greater mu- 
tually helping and improving each other. 
For that Finger, which is not aftive in 
writing or touching muſical Inſtruments, 
is not inferior to thoſe that can do both : 
but they all move and aCt as well one as a- 
nother, and are aſſiſtant to each other, 
which makes the inequality amongſt them 
ſeem deſigned by nature, when the great- 
eft can't be without the help of the leaſt, 
that is placed in eppolition to it. Thus 
Craterus and Perilaw, both Brothers to 
Kings, Antigonu and Caſaxder, betook 
themſelves, the one to mannaging of Mi- 
litary, the other of bis Domeſtick Aﬀaizs. 
On the other hand, the Antiochians, Selen- 
cians, Grypians, and Cyzicentans, diſdamn- 
ing any meaner things than Purple and Dij- 
adems, brought a great deal of trouble 
and miſcheif” upon one anether, and made 


Greece 
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Greece it ſelf miſerable with their quarrels. 
But, in regard that men of ambitious in- 
clinations will be apt to envy thoſe who 
bave got the ſtart of them in honour, 1 
judge it moſt convenient for Brothers to, 
take different methods in purſuit of it, ra- 
ther than to vex and emulate one another 
in the fame way. The Beaſts differ about 
that which they all take to be their noyu- 
riſhment. And Wreſtlers are therefore 
Antagoniſts, becauſe they ſtrive in the ſame 
Game. But thoſe that pretend to different 
Games, are the greateſt Friends, and ready 
to take one anothers parts with the utmoſt 
of their skill and power. So the two Sons 
of Tynderws, Caftor and Pollux carried the 
day, Pollax at Cuffs, and Caſtor at Racing, 
Thus Homer brings in the 7rojan that was 
expert in the Bow, his Brother marching 
in the Head of the heavy arm'd Foot. 


' Protefied over with a glittering Shield. 


And amongſt thoſe who are concern'd . 
in the Common-wealth, a General of an 
Army does not much envy the Sophiſter, 
nor amongſt the Phyſicians, thoſe whſo pre- - 
ſcribes Rules for Diet the Chirurgeon : 
but they mutually aid and aſſert the credit 
of one another. But, for Erothers to ſtu- 
dy to be eminent in the ſame art and fa- 
culty, is all one, amongſtil] men, as if ri- 
val Lovers, Courting one and the ſame Mi- 
ſtreſs, ſhould both ſtrive to gain the grea- 
teſt intereſt in her affeftions. Thoſe in- 
deed that travel different ways can ooke- 
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bly do one another bur little good, But 
thoſe, who _ on quite different de- 
ligns, and take ſeveral methods in their 
converſations they avoid envy, and many 
times do one another a kinduels. As De- 
moſthenes and Chares, and again, Eſchines, 
Eubulus, Hyperides and Leefthenes, the one 
treating the people with their Diicourles 
and Writings, the other aſliſting chem by 
Action and Conduct. Thereiore, where 
the diſpoſition of brothers is ſuch, thac 
they can't agree in. proſecuting tne ſame 
methods of becoming great, it is canve- 
nient that one of them ſhould ſo command 
himſelf as to aſſume the moſt diffe.ear jn- 
clinations and deligns from his brother, 
that if they both aim ac honour, they may 
ſerve their ambition by difteceat means,and 
that they may cheartylly con2ratulate 
each other the ſuccels of his deſigns, and 
ſo injoy at once their chonouc and rhem- 
ſelves. But, beſides this, they muſt be. 
ware of the ſuggeſtions of Kiadred, Ser- 
vants, and Women, that may work much 
miſchief in a vain-glorious mind. Your 
brother, ſay they, is the great man of A- 
tion, whom the people honour, and ad- 
mire. But nobody comes near or regards 
you. Now a man that well underſtood 
himſeif would anſwer, 1 have indeed a 
brother that is a plauſible man ia the 
World, and the greateſt part of his ho- 
nour [I have a right to. For Seerares ſaid, 
that he would xather have Darim = = 
rien 
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friend than Daricus. But to a prudent 
and ingenious brother, *twould be as great 
a fatisfaCtion to ſee his brother an excellent 
Orator, a perſon of great wealth or ay- 
thority, as if he had been any or all theſe 
himſelf. And thus eſpecially, may that 
trouble and diſcontent, that ariſes from 
the great odds that are betwixt brethren, 
be mitigated. But there are other diffe- 
rences that happen among(t ill-inſtruted 
brothers, in reſpect of their Age. For, 
whilſt the Elder juſtly claim the priviledge 
of pre-eminence and authority over the 
younger, they become troubleſome and 
uneaſte to them. And the younger grow- 
ing pert and refractory begin to light 
and contemn the Elder. Hence it is that 
the younger looking upon themſelves to be 
hated and curbed, decline and Rtomach 
their admonitions. The Elder again, be- 
ing fond of Superiority , are jealous 
of their brothers advancement, as tho? it 
tended to leſſen them: Therefore, as we 
judge of a kindneſs, that it ought to be 
valued more by the party obliged than him 
who beſtows it; ſo, if the Elder would be 
perſwaded to ſet leſs by his Seniority, and 
the younger to eſteem it more, there would 
beno ſuch ſupercilious ſlighting, and con- 
temptuous carriage betwixt them. Bur, 
in regard it is fiting the Elder ſhould take 
care of them, lead and inſtru them, and 
the younger reſpect, obſerve and follow 
them, it is likewiſe convenient _ = 
Elders 
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Kider's care ſhould carry more of familia- 
rity in it and that he aCt more by perſwali- 
on than command, being readier to expreſs 
much ſatistaCtion, and to applaud bis bro- 
ther when he does well, than co reprove 
and chaſtiſe biax for bis faults. Now the 
youngers imitation ſhould be free from a- 
ny ſuch thing as angry ſtriving, For un- 
prejudiced endeavours in following ano- 
ther ſpeak the eſteem of a friend and ad- 
mirer,theotber the envy of an Antagoniſt. 
Whence it is that thoſe, who ont of love to 
vertue, delire to be like their brother, are 
beloved, but thoſe again who out of a 
ſtomaching ambition, contend to be equal 
with them, meet with anſwerable uſage. 
But, above all other reſpes due from the 
younger to the Elder, that of obſervance 
is moſt commendable and occaſions the 
return of a ſtrong affeftion, and equal re: 
gard. Such was the obſequious behaviour 
of Catoto his Elder brother Capzo all along 
from their Childhood, that when they 
came to be men, he was fo much overcome 
with his humble and excellent diſpoſition, 
that his meek {ilence, and attentive obedi- 
ence begot in kim ſuch a reverence to- 
wards him, that he. neither ſpake nor did 
any thing material, without him. It is re- 
corded that, when Capio bad fealed ſome 
writing of depoſitions, and his brofher 
coming in was againſt it, he called for the 
Writing and took off his Seal, without fo 
muchas asking Cato why he did ſuſpect the 
teſtimony. 
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teſlimony. The reverence that Epicurms 
brothers ſhew*'d him was likewiſe remark- 
able, that which his affeftijonate care me» 
rited from them, who, as in other things, 
ſo eſpecially were they influenced by him 
in the way of his Philoſophy, that they be. 
gun betimes to entertain a high opinion of 
his accompliſhments, and to declare that 
there was never a wiſer man heard of than 
Epicurws. If they erred, yet we may here 
obſerve the obliging behaviour of Epicarus, 
and the return of their paſſionate reſpeQts 
to him. And amongſt later Philoſophers, 
Apoltonius the Peripatetick convinced him 
that ſaid honour was incommunicable ; 
by raiſing his younger brother Sotion to a 
higher degree of eminency than him- 
ſelf. Amongſt all the good things I am 
bound to fortune for ; I have that of a 
kind and affeCtionate brother T wor, which 
can't be unknown to any who have con- 
verſed with me,and eſpecially thoſe of my 
own Family. There are yet other diſtur- 
bances that brothers near the ſame age 
ought to be warned of; they are but ſmall 
indeed at preſent, but they are frequent 
and leave a laſting prudge, fuch as makes 
them ready upon all occaſions, to fret and 
exaſperate one another, and conclude at 
laft in implacable hatred and malice. For, 
having once begun to fall out in their 
Sports, and to differ about little things 
viz. the feeding and fighting of Cocks and 
other Fowl, the exerciſes of a 
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the hunting of Dogs, the racing of Horſes; 
it coines £0 paſs that they have no Govern- 
*ment of themſelves jn greater matters, 
nor. the power to reſtrain a proud and 

| contentious humour. So the Great men 
among the Grecian, in our time, diſagree» 
ing about the buſineſs of Players, and Mu- 
| ſitzans, afterward about the Bath in Edep- 
| ſw, and again about Rooms of Entertain- 
| ment, from contending and oppoling one 
another about places, cutting and turning 
Water-courſes they were grown ſo fierce 
and mad againſt one another, that they 
were diſpoſſeſs?d of all their goods by a 
Tyrant, reduced to extream poverty, and 
put to very hard ſhifts. In a word, ſo mi- 
erably alter'd from themſelves, that there 
was nothing of the ſame, but their invete- 
rate hatred remaining in them. Where- 

\ fore there is no ſmall care to be taken by 
brothers in ſubduing their paſſions, and pre- 
venting quarrels about ſmall matters - 
»- yeilding rather for peace ſake, and taking 
+ greater pleaſure in indulging than croſling 
and conquering one ano humours. 
For the Ancients accounted the Cadween 
victory no otherwiſe than the worſt and 
baſeſt of Viftories amongſt the brothers at 
Thebes, But you will fay : are there not 
ſome things wherein men of mild and 
uiet diſpoſitions may have occaſion to dif- 
ent from others ? There are doubtleſs, 
but then they muſt take care that the main 
difference be betwixts the things them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves, and that. their paſſions be not too 
+ much concern'd. .But they muſt rather 
have a regard to juſtice, and as ſoon 
' they have referr*d the, controverlie to ar- 
bitrimenc immediately to diſcharge 
their thoughts of , it, for fear poo much 
ruminating leaye a deep unpreſion of it 
inthe mind, aad re adex it hard to be for- 
ottea. The Pykegoreans were: imitable 
or this, who tho' no nearer related than by 
meer common Diſcipline, and Education, 
if at any timeia a rallion,. they. broke ont 
ane opprobriezs language, before-the Sun 
ſet,s ave Q Reba theirhands,: and with 
bra diſch om.all injucies,; go fo 
witha ahaney | 'tatiqn conclyded frieads. 
For as aFeaver ——_ an inflamed are, 
threatens no great danger to, 9.the hody, but 
if the ſore beipg, heal'd, the Beaver ſtay 
appears then to.be a diſtemper, and to 
ſab. ſome deepercauſe; ſo when amongſt 
brothers upon the ending of. a diference 
all diſcord ceaſes betwixs them, . it is - an 
ofaerences the cauſe;layin the matter 
difference only.; but if the qzſcard ſur- 
vivg the decilzon -# tlie controyerias, it is 
plain that the "aq matker; ſerved 
only for a: falſe drawn over;on pur- 
poſe. to hide the, cauſe of an incurable 
wound. It is worth the while at preſent 
tahear in account: of a diſpnte. between 
two.Forreign brothers, not concerning a 
little patch of Land, nor a-ſew-Servants, 
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of Perſia. When Darius was dead ſome 
were for Ariamene's ſucceeding to the 
Crown as being Eldeſt Son, others were 
for Xerxes, who was born t5 Dari« of 
Atoſſa the Daughter of Cyrw, in the time 
of his Reign over Perſia. Ariamenes 
therefore went to Media in no hoſtile po- 
ſture, but very peaceably to hear the mat- 
ter determin'd. Xerxes being there,uſed 
the Majeſty and Power of a King. Bur 
when his brother was come, he laid down 
his Crown and other Royal Ornaments, 
went and meeting greeted bim. And hav- 
ing-ſent him preſents, gave a charge to his 
Servants to deliver them with theſe words. 
With theſe Preſents your brother Xerxes 
expreſſes the honour he has for you and it 
by the jud t and ſuffrage of the Perc: 
ans | be declared King, 1 place you next 
to my ſelf. Ariawenes reply'd : I accept 
your Gifts, but preſume the Kingdom of 
Perſia to be my right. Yet for all my youn- 
ger Brethren [ ſhall have an honour,and for 
Xerxes in the firſt place : The day of deter- 
mining who ſhould Reign being come, the 
Perſians made Artabanuybrother to Darius 
Jodg. Xerxez excepted againſt him, con- 
ding moſt inthe Multicude, His Mother 
Atoſſa reproved him ſaying : Why Son, 
are you ſo ſhie of Artabanw your Uncle, 
and one of the beſt men amongſt the Perſ6- 
an; ? And why ſhould you dread the Trial, 
where the worſt ycu can fear is tobe next 
the Throne ahd to be called the King of 
| M Perli avs 
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Perf#5 brother ? Xerxes at length-ſubmit- 
ing, zfccr ſome debate Artabanw adjudged 


the Kingdom to Xerxes, Arzampnes Pre- 4 


ſently ſtarted up and went and ſhew'd. o- 
beifance to his brother, and taking him 
by the hand placed him in the Throne. 
And from that time being placed himſelf 
by Xerxes next inthe Kingdom, he conti- 
nued the ſame aﬀfeCtion to him, inſomuch 
that for his brothers honour, ingaging 
himſelf in a. Naval Fight at Salamina, he 
was killed there. And this may ſerve for 
a clear and unqueſtienable inſtance of true 
kindneſs and -reatneſs of mind. But Ar- 
ticchw's reltiels ambition after a Crown 
was as much to be condemned, Such it 
was, that nathing could be more admired 
at him, than that it ſhould not totally ex- 
einguiſh :atural affection and deſtroy the 
love of 2 brother. He went to War with 
his brother Seleucus for the Kingdom, hims 
felf being the younger brother, and having 
the aſſiltaxce of his Mother. In the du- 
rance cf which War Selexcxs joyns battel 
with the Galations, and is defeated, being 
not heard of for a time, is ſuppoſed to be 
ſ1zin, his whole Army being flaughter'd by 
the Enemy. Antiochus underſtanding it 
put cff his Purple, and went into Moyrn- 
ing, cauſed his Palace to be ſhut up, and 
retired to lament the death of his brother. 
But-within a ſhort time after, hearing that 
his brother was ſafe and raiſing new Forces; 
he wen: 2nd offer'd Sacrifices for joy, and 
com? 
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commanded his Subjefts to do the like, 
and to Crown themſelves with Garlands. 
But the Athenians, though they made ari- 
diculous ſtory about a falling our aimon 

the Deities, compenſated tor the abſurdity 
pretty well in ſtriking out the ſecond day 
of their Moneth Boearomion, decauſe up- 
on that day Neptune and Minerva were at 
variance. And why ſhould not we cancel 
out of our memories, as an unhappy day, 
and no more to be ſpoken of, that where- 
in we haye difter'd with any of our Family 
or Relations ? but rather, far be it from 


+ us, that the Feuds of that day ſhould bu- 


ry the memory of all that happier time, 
wherein we were educated and converſed 
together. For, except Nature bas be- 


+ ſtow'd thoſe vertues of Meckneſs and Pa- 


tience upon us in vain and to no purpoſe ; 
wehave certainly the greateſt reaſon to ex- 
erciſe them towards our intimate Friends 
and Kindred. Now the acknowledge- 
ments of the Offender 2nd the beggin 

pardon for the Crime expreſſ-s a kind an 

amicable Nature no leſs, then the remit- 
ing of it. Wherefore it is not for us to 
flighr the anger of thoſe, whom we have 
incens'd through our folly, neither ſhould 
they be ſo implacable as ro refuſe an hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion : But rather, where we have 


\ done the wrong, we ſhould endeavour to 


ent diſtaſte by the earlieſt and hum- 

eſt acknowledgments, and impetrations 
of pardon, and where we haye received 
M 2 __ any, 
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any, tobe as ready and free in the forgiv-' 
ing of it. Euclides, Socrates's Auditor, was 
famous in the Schools for his mild return 
to his raving brother, whom hearing bel- 
low our threats againſt him after this man- 
ner. Ler me periſh if 1 bz not. revenged 
on you, he anſwered, And me perifh, if 
I don't prevail with you to deſiſt from this 
paſſion, and that we may be as good friends 
a$S ever we were. This Euchdes ſpake; 
but what King Exmengs did was an act of | 
meekneſs ſeldom to be parzlell'd, but ne- 
ver yer outdone. For Perſeus King of Ma: 
cedon, being his great Enemy, had engag- 
ed ſome perſons to attempt the killio 
him. In order to which barbarous tack 
they lay in wait for him aheut Delphos, and 
when they perceived him going trom the 
Sea toward the Oracle, came behind him 
and ſet upen bim with great Stones, 
wounding him in the Head and Neck, till 
reeling with his hurt, he fell down, and was 
ſuppoſed dead. The rumour of this aQi- 
on diſperſed every way, and ſome Friends 
and Servants of his coming to Pergamues, 
who were the amazed Spectators of the 
ſuppoſed Murder, brought the news. 
Whereupon £tralur, Eumenes's Eldeſt bro- 
ther, a well temper®*d man, and one that 
had ſhew*d the greateſt affeftion and re- 
ſpects to his brother, was pfoclaim'd 
King, and not only aſum'd the Crown, > 
but married his deceaſed brothers Queen 
Stratonica. But, inteNigence coming a _ 
aiter 
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after that Examenes was alive, and coming 
home, he preſently laid afide the Crown, 
and putting on his uſual habiliments, wenc 
with the reſt of the Guard to meet andat- 
tend him: Emumenes received him with the 
moſt zffeCtionafe embraces. Salu:ed the 
Queen with honourable reſpects and much 
indearment. And not long after at h's 
death he was ſo free from paſlion or jea- 
louſie againſt his brother , that he be- 
veathed to him both his Crown and his 
en. The return of Atralxs to his 


- brothers kindneſs was ingenuous and very 


remarkable : For, after bis brothers death, 
he took no care to advance his own Chil- 
dren, though he had many, bur vrovided 
eſpecially for the education of Exmenes's 
Son, and when he came to Age, placed 
the Crown upon his Head and ſaluted him 
with the Titleof King. But Camby/es be- 
ing diſturb?d only with a Dream that bis 
brother was like to Reign over Aſia, with- 
out any inquiry after farther evidence or 
ground for his jealouſie, cauſed him to be 
put to death. Whereupon the Succeſhon 
went out of Cyrs:/'s Family into the Line 
of Dar1w. One who underſtood him- 
ſelf better than to fear the communica« 
ting his affairs not only to his brothers 
but his friends, Again this Rule is to 
be obſerved, that when ever any diffe- 
rence happens betwixt brothers, dnc- 
ing the time of ſtrangeneſs, eſpecially, 
they hold a correſpondence with one ano- 
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thers friends, b-1t by all means avoid their 
Enemies. The Cretsans are herein very ob- 
ſervable, who beingaccuſtom'd to frequent 
$kirmiſhes and fights, as ſoon as they wete 
over, were reeonciled and went together, 
And that was it which thty commonly cal- 
led a Syncretiſm. For there are ſome 
who like Waters running amongſt inconti- 
gnous and Ilcoſe grounds, overthrow all 
familiarity and friendſhip; Encmies to 
both Parties, but eſpecially bent upon the 
ruining of him, whoſe weakneſs expoſes 
hm moſt to danger. For every ſincere 
ſubſtantial friend joyns in aﬀeCtion with 
o! e that approves himſelf ſuch to him, 
And you ſhall obſerve on the other hand, 
the molt inveterate and pernicious Enemy 
to cuntribute the poiſcn of his il] nature, 
and do: he can to heizhien the paſſion of 
an angry brother. Therefore as the Cat, + 
in Eſop, our of pretended kineneſs asked 
the tick Men how ſhe did, ſhe anſwering, 
the bciter if you were f.:rther off; after 
the ſame manner one would anſwer an in- - 
cendiary, that throws in words to breed 
diſcord, and to that end prys into things 
thatare not to be ſpoken of; thus,l ſay,ſuch 
a c2e would be anſwer*d, I have no con- 
troverſie with my brother nor he with me , 
and therefore tnat we may not, we are re- 
ſolved ro hearken to no fi'ch Sycophants as 
you are, I can't underſtand why, iceing 
it is commonly held convenient for thoſe 
who have tender Eyes and a weak wy to 

un 
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ſhun thoſe ObjeRs that are apt to make a 
ſtrong Refleion; the Rule ſhould nor hold 
good in Morals; and thoſe whom we would 
imagine Sick of the rrouble of fraternal 
quatrels and Contentions, ſhould rather 
ſeem'to take pleaſure inthem, whill: they 
| voluntarily meet the vexation. How much 
more a prudential courſe would they take 
| inavoſding their Enemies, ard rathes con- 
) verſing with their Relatiors and Friends, 
where tliey may diſcover their grievance. 
$ Bur ſome are -of that ſcrupulous opinion, 
: that Brothers walking together muſt not 
1 ſuffer a Stone to lye in the way betwixt 
them. But they are very much concerned 
if a Dog happen to run betwixt them xz 


bl 

1 and many ſuch things being look*d 
1 upon as ominous, diſtompoſe and terrify 
f them. Whereas none of them all any way 
> tends tothe breaking of Friendſhip, or the 
d cauſing of Diſſention : but that whicli they 
by are leaſt aware of, Men of ſnarling di{po- 
ſy fitions, baſe detraCtors, and initigators of 
þ- > Miſchief,. theſe whom they improvidentiy 
admit into their Society, are the things 
's that do them the greateſt hurt. Therefore 
h this diſcourſe fuggeſting one thing after a- 
1- nother, Theophraſtus ſpoke weil, if there 
1 ought to be all things common amongſt 
e- WM Friends, why ſhonld not the beit of rhoſe 
as things, their Friends thefnſelves be Com- 
8 municated ? And this is advice that can'c 
ſe be too ſoon teuder?d to Brethren, for their 
to ſeparate Acquaintance and Converſation 


1n M 4 conduces 
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conduces to the extranging them from one 
another. For thoſe who affect divers friends 
will be apt to delight in them ſo much as to 
emulate them, and will therefore be eaſily 
drawn and perſwaded by them; for Friend- 
ſhips have their diſtintive marks and man- 
ners, and there is no pane argument of 
a Cifferent Genius and diſpolition, than 
the choice of different Friends. Where 
foce neither the common table, nor the 
common recreations, nor aby other ſort 
of intimacy comprehends ſo much of a- 
mity betwixt Brothers, as to be united in 
thcic Tatereſts, and to have the ſame com- 
mon Friends and Enemies; for ordinary ' 
F-ciendſhip ſuffers neither calumnies nor 
claſhings, but if there be any anger or diſ- 
content, honeſt and impartial friends make 
anend of it. Foras Tin unites and ſol- 
ders up broken Braſs, being put to the 
ends and attemper*d to the nature of the 
broken pieces; (© it is the part of a Friend 
beewixt Brothers, to ſute and accommo- 
dace himſelf to the humours of both, that 
ke may confirm and ſecure their Friendſhip. 
But thoſe of different and uncomplying 
tempers are like improper notes in Mulick, 
that ſerve only to ſpoil the Conſort, and 
oftend the Ear with a barſh noiſe. "Tis « 
queſtion therefore whether Heſiod was in 
the right or no when he ſaid, 
. (Peer. 
Let not thy Froend become thy Brother's 


For 
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For one of an even Behaviour, that free. 

+ ly communicates himſelf berween both, 
his iacereſt in both may contract a firm and 
happy tye and engagement of Love be: 
tween Brothers. But Heſied ic ſcems,ſpoka 
of thoſe he ſuſpeted, viz. the greateſt 
part, and the worſe fort of Friends, men 
of enyious and ſelfiſh deſigns. Such Friends 
he is wiſe who avoids, tho' jo the mean 
time he devide his kindneſs equally between 

a true Friend and a Brother. With this 
reſerve always, that the Brother have the 
Preference to Magiſtracy, the management 
of publick affairs; that be have the greatec 
reſpet ſhewn him in invitations, and in 
the contracting acquaintance with great 
perſons;z and in any thing that looks ho- 
nourable and great in the Eyes of the 
people, that the preheminence be given to 
Nature; for in theſe inſtances to prefer a 
Friend, does him not ſo much Credit, as 
that baſe and unworthy action of leſſening 
x and lighting a Brother does the vilifying 
Brother diſgrace, bur ſeveral have given 
their opinions in this thing. That of Aſe- 


'naxnder is very well. | 
( Heart 
| Kindneſs contemn'd inflames the friendly 
With rongber Paſſions. 


Which may remind Brothers to pre- 
ſerve a tender regard to one another, and 
not to preſume, that Nature will over- 
come al} their Slights and Diſdain. A 

Horſe 
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Horſe naturally loves a Man, and a Dag 
his Maſter, but, it they are negleCted in 
what is fittmg and neceſſary for them, they 
will grow ſtrange, and uiimanageable. The 
Body that is ſo intimately united to the 
Soul, if the Soul ſuſpend a careful Influ- 
ence from it, *rwil! not be forward to 
aſliſt ic in it's operations, it may rather 
ſpoil and croſs them. Novy as the kind re- 
gards of Brother to Brother are highly 7 
commendable, ſo may they he expreſs'd 
to the greater advantage, when he coafines 
them not wholly to his Perſon, but yays 
them as occaſion ſerves, rather by refleCti- 
on, viz. to his Kindred, and ſuch as re» 
tain to him. When he maintains a kind and 
complaiſant humour amidſt all contingen- © 
ces, when he obliges the ſervile part of the 
Family with a courteous and affable Car: 
Tiage, when he is grateful to the Phy- 
fitian, and good friends, for the fafe reco- 
very of his Brother, and is ready to go 
upen any Expedition or Service for him. 
Again, that he have the higheſt eſteem and% 
honour for his Brothers Wife. That he 
ſadly repent and condole her ſufferings, 
and equally endeavour to mittigate her 
Paſſion. If ſhe have a little offended, to 
intercede and ſue for her Peace, And it 
there have beea any private difference bee = 
tween himſelf and his Brother, to make 
his complaiat before her in order to a re- 
concilement. But eſpecially to be much 
troubled at hi; fingle State, or if he be 
Married 
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Married at the want of Children. If not 
Married, to follow him with argun 
Nand perſwaſions, to teaſe him with rebukes 

and reproaches, and to do every thing 

that may incline him to enter into a con- 
jugal State. When he has Children to 
expreſs his affeftion and reſpetts to them 
both with the greater ardency. To love 
the Children equally with his own, but 
to be more fayourable and indulgent to 
F them, leaſt 'having committed ſome of 
their youthful faults, for fear of theic 

Parents anger, they run away and contract 

naughty acquaintance : and that therefore, 

when they come into their Parents pre- 

ſence, they may there meet with mild 

and 'tender admonitions, the belt refuge 

they could have eſcap'd to. So Plato 
reclaim'd his Nephew Spenſippus that was 
far gone in Idleneſs and Debauchery, the 
youngman impatient of his Parents repre- 
henſtons, ran away from them , who 
were more impatient of his Extravagan- 

cies. His Uncle expreſled nothing of di- 
- {turbance at all this, but continued calm 

and free from Paſſion ; whereupon Spex« 

ſippus was ſeized with an extraordinary 
ſhame, and from that time, became an ad- 
mirer of both his Uncle and his Philoſo- 
phy : many of - Plato's friends blamed him 
that he had not inſtructed the youth z he 
made anſwer, that he inſtruted him by 
his Life and Converfation , from which 
he might learn if he pleas'd, the difference 

betwixt 


11 
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betwixt ill and vertuous Aftions. The Fa, 
ther of Alevas- the Theſſalien looking up, 
on his Son to be of a herce and injuriou 
nature, kept him under with a great deal 
of (everity , but his Uncle received him 
with as great kindneſs. When therefore 
the Theſſalians ſent ſome Beans to the Ora- 
cle at Delphes, to enquire by them who 
ſhould be their next King, his uncle ſtole 
in one bean privately in the name of Ale. 
vas ; the Prieſteſs anſwered from the 
Oracle, that Alevas ſhould be King. His 
Father being ſurprized, averr'd that there 
was never a Bean thrown in for Aleva, 
that he knew of; at laſt all concluded that 
ſome miſtake was committed in putting 
down the names, whereupon they ſent a- 

za to enquire of the Oracle. The Prieſt- 
eſs _—_ her firſt words, - anſier- 

coz 


I ſay ( that you no further trouble me) 
T be ruddy youth Son to Archidice. 


Thus Alevas was by the Oracle, through 
his Uncle*s kind Policy, declared King, 
by which means he ſurmounted all his An: 
ceſtors, and advanced his Family into a 


ſplendid condition. For ?tis prudence in + 


2 Brother when he beholds with Joy the 
brave and worthy ations of his Nephews, 
growing great and honourable by their own 

eſerts , to prompt and*encourage them 
on by Congratulation and Applauſe. For 
to 
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to praiſe his own Son may be abſurd and 

ve, but to commend the good aQti- 
ons of a Brothers Son, is an excellent 
thing, and that which proceeds from no 
ſelf-intereſt z nor any other principle but 
a true veneration to Vertue. Now the ve- 
ry name of Brother ( Adelphus, one that 
comes out of the ſame Womb) intimates 
that mutual Benevolence and Friendſhip 
that ought to be between them;beſides,that 
we have a Preſident from thoſe that are of 
2 ſublimer make and nature than our ſelves. 
Hercules, who was the Father of Sixty 
eight Sons, had a Brothers Son that was as 
dear to him as any one of his own, and 
even to this time Hercules and his Nephew 
Jolaus have in many places one common 
Altar betwixt them, and ſhare in the ſame 
Adorations. He is called literally, Hereu- 
les's Aſſiſtant, but when his Brother Jphs- 
clus was (lain in a Battel at Lecedemon, in 
a Paffion he left Peloponneſſus, and Lexco- 
thea, her Siſter being dead took the Ins 
fant, nurſed him up, and conſecrated him 
with her ſelf amongſt the Deities, from 
whence the Roman Matrons, upon the Feſt i- 
vals of Lexcothea (whom they call alſo Ms- 
twta ) have a cuſtom inſtead of their own, 
during the time of the Feſtival, to nurſe 
their Siſters Children. 


Plutarch: 
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Plutarch. 
FORTUNE! 
Made Engliſh out of the 


Greek by William 
Baxter, Gent. 


Mortals affairs, Fortune not Conduft rmlgs. 


N D does not- Juſtice Rule: the 

»% Aﬀairs of Mortals neither ? 

Nor Impartiality, nor Made- 

ration, nor Decorum ? But it 

= was of Fortune, and long of Fortune, that 
Ariſtides remain'd obſtinate in his Poyerty, 
although he coyld-have made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of. much wealth ? And that Scipio, 
- when he-had taken Carthage, neither: re« 


ceiy?d 
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ceiv'd, nor ſo much as ſaw any part of the 
Rooty ? Was it of Fortune and long of 
Fortune that Philocrates having received a” 
Sum of Gold of King Phslip laid it out in 
Whors and Fiſh? And that Lefthnes and _ 
Euthycrates by meaſuring their happineſs 
by their Bellies, and the moſt objeft of 
fellies loſt Olynthus? Was it of Fortune _ 
that Alexander Son of Philip refcain'd from 
the Captive Women himſelf, and puniſht 
thoſe that offered them any indignity ? But 
* The word Alexander Son of Priam, long of an evil *_ 
Fortune a8 usd D:won and Fortune, firſt vitiated his Hoſts 
by the Anti- Wife, and then took her away with him, 
ents , d4id and filled both the Contigents with War 
not "gre and Calamities? And if ſuch bings as n 


bance ; but : 
wc Uhbſe can come by Fortune, what hinders 


and Allotment but that we may a3 well plead that Cats, 
of our Genizs. Boars and Monkeys are conſtrained by For- 
rms tune to be Ravenous, Luſtful and Ridicu- 
Pinder as cr ous? But if there be ſuch things to be 
Act? found as Moderation, Juſtice and Forti- 
—"—_— = tude, how can it ſtand with reaſon there + 
Pluterch, faith (Mould not be ſuch a thing as Wiſdom alſo? 
ſhe is called And if there be Wiſdom, how can it be + 
Blind becauſe but there muſt be Conduct ? For Modera- - 
we dl fall gion is (as they are uſed to Gay) a certain 
A fortof Wiſdom ; and Juſtice cannot ſub- + 
ſilt without Wiſdom : And if ſhe be pre- 
ſent, good Conduct muſt then the rather 
follow. And we call that Wiſdom that \ 
renders us manful in Pleaſures, Conti- 
nence and Moderation; in Dangers and 
Hardſhips, eadurance and Reſolution ; and 
in 


? 
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"Communities atd Publick buſineſſes, Eqta: 


lity and Juſtice. And therefore if we will 
needs have it that the effets of Condudt 
belong to Fortune, let then both the ef. 


+ Fetts of Juſtice and Moderation belong to 
' Fortune alſo. Nay "and by Fove) let ſteal- 


ing be aſcribed to Fortune roo, and Cut- 
ing of Purſes and a luſtful lewd life; agd 
let us quit our Reaſoning quite -and turn 
our ſelves looſe to Fortune to be carried 
and driven, like filth and duſt before an 
impetuous wind. If there be no ſuch thing 


. as Condudt, 'it muſt of neceſſity follow 


there ſhould be no ſuch as adviſing about 

our Aﬀairs, nor any conſultation or en- 

quiry about hy And that Sophocles 
id talk idly when he aid; 


What &er is ſought, 
It may be caught :; 
But what we ſoun 

Wit from #4 rw. 


And when elſewhere he made this diſtri- 
bution of things. 


1 learn what's to be taught : 
I ſeek, what's to be ſought: 
T beg the reft of Heaven. 


For what's to be ſoughr, or what's to be 
learnt by Mortals, if all things go by For- 
tige ? And what Senate of a Republick 
is not overthrown ? or what Council of a 

N Prince 
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Prifice is or diff6li'8, if Nich things ite 
\ubje@t'toFortune ? Which we uſe to up- 
Þraid with blindneſs, decauſt we blindly 
fall itco it. And indeed how can We 06- 
therwiſe ciiooſe, when we firſt pluck '6bt 
Conduct like our Eyes our of our Heids, 
awd then take us a blind Guide of vvr 
Lives ? Imagine ttiat now Tone one of bs 


» 6 


ſhould fay, 


Seers Affairs F ortune rot Eye-ſight Rulet, 
Nor Eyes-ſights Introdutters — (as Plas 
 callschem.) 


And again. 


Hearers Afﬀairs are by bliid Fortune 
Rul'd, 


And not by a certait Poiyar Receptive 
of the ſtrokes of Air conveyed td it 
through the Orzan of the Ear and Brain : 
It would beſeem us doubtleſs to pay a 
due reſpett to our Senſe. But our Sight, 
Heariig and Smclling with the other 
Parts of our Bodies Faculties were beſtow- 
 *For &p7&, ©d upon us by Nature * to Miniſter anto 
© read e739. 200d Conduct and Diſctetion. And,”Ts 
* *rveebrm. Fe mind Seer, and the mind that Hears, 
Heſychizs, faith the relt are deaf and blind : and as, were 
that EJepuy thee nota Sun, we might for all the other 
among other Stars, paſs our days in* Revererid Dark. 

things ignifies Ferael;tys calls it) ; ſo had min neither 
:0471:2c,07 Mild for Reaſon his Life would be for al 
\CVErE 
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his Senſes, nothing better than that of 
Brutes. But it is by neither Fortune nor 
-. Chance that we exceed them and bear ſway 
over them: but PFwerbews (that is Reaſon 
is the Cauſe. | 
( Foles 


Which gives for Workpwen Horſe and Aſſes 
( tails. 
And Heifer®s Sons (a)for Slaves to bear our (1)Hercl read 
«T1434 tor 
As eſebylus ſpeaks. For the greater «v7id%Az as 
— part of Brutes are much happier than we, it is in his 
as fo the Fortune and Form cf their Con- C—"—_ of 
ſliturion ; for ſome of them are acnvd with ;* = ka 
Horns, ſome with Teeth and ſome with by 5 
Stings. | 
G) But th' Urchins Back (faith Emped>- (5) Heret read 
cles) Briſtles with Prickly T horns.—— AuTip . 2 ips 
= Others apain are liiud, others are Clad 3Z,g:nrf; hm 
with Scales, others with ſhaggy Hair, and 7 yum Zygyh) 
others with hard Claws and hoofs. But :-w13e{y27. 
; Manalone (as Plato (peaks) was left by na- See 1y1inders 
\ ture unarm'd, nnſhed, and uncover'd. Notes. a: 


But all theſe ills ſhe ſwectened with one gift; 
\ Reaſon, Care and Forecaſ?, 
(c) Small is the Strength of poor frail Men, _” 
Yet by his ſhifting __ he 4s Later _ 
Enſlave the Arts and Properties out MS yu. 
Of all on Land in Sea and Skes. pariſon of Land 
and Witer Aui- 
- . The lighteſt and ſiifteſt things are Hor- 71 the! 
ſes; but they run for Man. A Dog isa (F230, 2n* 
fierce and anangry Animal ; but it guards gs 
N 2 Man. 
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Man: Fiſh is the {weereſt thing, and Swine - 


the fatreſt ; but they age Mans Nouriſh- 


ment and Cheer. What's bigger than an,._ 
Elephant ? Bur this alſo. is become Mans 


Play-ininz., anda Spectacle at publick So- 
lemnities, 2nd ic !earnsto Skip, Dance and 
Kneel: Such things a>'heſe. being not iN» 
troduced in vJin , but that we might learn 
by them whether knowledy advances Man, 
and above what things it ſets him, and 
how he comes to be Maſter and exceed all 
other things. 


For we ner Boxers, nor good Wreſtlers are 
Nor yet good Runners, — -— 


Yea in all theſe we are far more un- 
bappy than the Brutes. But by our Ex- 
perience, Memery, VVit, and Dexterity (as \ 
Anaxageras ſpeaks) we make uſe of what's 
(d)For £xi7]- theirs : (4) We prels out their Honey, we 


Touey I read 
BatT| outs. 


Milk them, . we catch them and drive them 
up and down as we pleaſe. So that in all 
this, there isnothing that depends on For- 
tune, but all on Condu@ and Fcorecalt : 


Moreover the affairs of Carpenters are - 


affairs of Mortals, and ſo are thoſe of 
Copperfourders, Builders and Statuaries z 


among't waom yer we can ſee nothingy 


brouzht ro PerfeCtion by chance or at ran- 
dom.for that there falls in but little of For- 
tune ton expert Artiſt whether Founder 
or Guilder; but that the moſt and greateſt 
part of their Workmanſhip is ——_— 
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E by meer Art, hath been thus inſinuated by 
a certain Poer. 


Go forth into the Street yee Craftſmen all, 
| | at 


(cal, 
VVho on preat Foves Sharp-Eyd Ergana 
k . F J ( around. 

(e) That's ſtuck, with ſacred Barkets all (e) For 5«- 

Tis Aixyaro 

| For the Trades have Ergana and Ainer- the Aline and 

va for their (f) Patroneſs, aud not Fortune, #4! Editions 

_ It is indeed reported of one, that as he have © 22787 

was drawing of a Horſe, and had hit right 7% Abzyo:a. 

in all the reſt, both ſhapes and colours, (f )For =e:4- 

but was not well fatisfi'd with the draughc Cer 1 red 

he had made of a puff oi Froth that was Te/#S ey. Er- 

tempec'd by the Bit, and wrought out with 72:2 has her 

faint Breathing, and therefore had often name fromFr- 

wiped it off; bur that at length he in a9, 

reat fume ſtruck his Pencil at a veuture 
ull of Colours.as it was againſt the Boards 
and that, as it light, to admiration it made 
a moſt lively impreſs and fo filPd up what 
-was defeCtive in the Piece. This is the 
only artificial work of Fortune that Hiſto- 
ry mentions. They every where make uſe 
of Rules, Lines, Meaſures and Arithme- 
tical proportions, that their work may no 
where have in them any thing that is caſus 
al or fortuitous. And the truth is, Arts are 
Riled a ſort of petty Wiſdoms ; though 
they 'might be much better called certain 
Sheddings or Filings of it ſprinkled upon 
the ſeveral needful — of humane "_ 
3 $ 


a7 with 
Vulcobius, 
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As is obſcurely riddled to us in .the Fire 
feigned to have been firſt divided by Pro: 
wethews and then ſcatter'd upand down the 


World. For juſt ſo, certam little parti- 


* HereI read cles and f fragments of Wiſdom as it 
STem4i7ua- Were crambled and broken ſmall fell jnto 
72 for 594g- Ranks arid Methods. It ſeems therefore 


very ſtrange how it can come to paſs that 
Arts ſhould ſtand in no need of Fortune to 
cognpalſs their proper end, but that which 
is the greateſt and moſt compleat of all 
Arts, and which is the very Sum of Mans 
worth and commendation ſhould prove 


to be nothing at all. But there is a Con-, 
duct in ſtretching and flackening of 


ſtrings, which they call the Art of Mu: 
ſick ; and in Drefling of Meats, which we 
call Cookery z, and in waſhing of Cloaths, 
which wecall the Art of Fulling: And we 
teach our Children how to pat, on their 
Shoos and Cloaths, and to take their Meat 
in their Right hand, and hold their Bread 
in their jefe as being ſenſible that not 
much as theſe common things come byFor- 
tune, but require attention and heed. But 
the greateſt things and the moſt importent 
to a happy State require no Wiſdom, nor 
have any ſhare in rational proceeding and 
forecaſt. Yet no1nan ever wetted Cly 
and then feft it; as if there would be 
Bricks by Chance and Portune ; nor hs- 
ving provided Wool and Leather fat him 
down and pray*d to Fortune that they 
might be made Cloaths and a" -- 


a wy wy I 
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him; 997 £81 aRy man when he hath 2- 
ſſed together much Gold and Silyer 
urniſhe himſelf with a multjeude of 
ayes and AAFPatunts me enclaled him- 
it 10 2 great Eajace With Many Gates, 
and {eq ouy £ Coyches and "Tables 
fancy to himklf thax if he hays nag 
Wiſdgm wigh hem, thele things will be 
his happineſs and an undiſturbed, bliſfy] 


_ and unchangeable life. One askt Genes 


ral Iphicrates, by way of taunt ; what he 
was ? For he was neither Spearman, nor 
Archer, nor yet bore light Armour: I am 


 (reply'd he) one that commands and uſes 


all theſe. In like manner Wiſdom is it 


+. ſelf neicher Gold, nor Silver, nor Fame, 
*nor Wealth, nor Health, nor Strength, 


nor Beauty. VVhac then is it? It is 


- what can uſe all rheſe with Decorum, and 


by means of which every one of theſe js 
made comfortable, conamendable and uſe- 
ful, and without which they become uſe- 
leſs, unprofitable and prejudicial , and 
the burthen and ſhame of their poſleſſors, 
Heſiods Prometheus therefore gives very 
good advice $0 Epimetheus. 


* Brother be ſure you never take 
A. boon from Jove but give't bim back, 


Meaning things of Fortune and External, 
For as if he bad bid him not to play on a 
Flute if ignorant of Muſick, nor to read 
a Book if he knew not his Letters, nor to 
N 4 ride 
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ride if he underſtood not a Horſe, ſoit 
would be if he adviſed him not to govern if 
a Fool, not to bea rich man if a Miſer, and 
not to Marry if apt ro be Rul'd by a Wo- 

* For & yep Man. For as Demoſthenes (aith, * ſucceſs 
byey Iread above deſert is to Fools an occaſion of 
at dg Ty 85 miſthinking, yes, and good Fortune above 
it was prin- deſert isto the unwiſe an occaſion of miſ- 
ted in the 47- doing. 

dine and Baſil 
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OF 
VERTUE aid VICE. 


Made Engliſh ous of the 
Greek by the ſame 
Hand, Gent. 


man Warm: not warming him 
themſelves, or by imparting heat 
to him (for every Garment is of 
it ſelf Cold, which is the reaſon that we 
ſee thoſe that are very hot and in a Feaver 
often ſhifting and changing one thing for 
another ;): but what heat a man exhales *Forj;'I read 
put of hjmſelf, that the Garments lying UL 
- cloſe 


F I S apparent that Cloaths make a 
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cloſe to his body keeps together and con- 
tras, and when it hathdriven ic inward, it 
will not ſuffer it again todiſhipate. This 
being the very caſe of external Afﬀairs 
too, is it that cheats Vulgar Heads, by ma- 
king them think that if they might but en- 
cloſe: themſe]ves in great houſes ang heap 
together: abhundanee of Slaves and Riches, 
they might then live to their own minds. 
But an agreeable and gay life is not to be 
found without usz py the contrary it is 
man that out of his own temper, as out of 
a Spring adds pleaſure and gayety to the 
thipgs abpys him. | 


The Houſe looks merrier when the Fire 
(burns. 


And lth is the mgre agreeable, and 
none 7 Power the more reſplendent 
when they have the joy of the mind to ac- 
company them. Since we ſee how that 
through 4 mild and tame difpoſition men 
can bear Poverty, Baniſhment ard old Age 
eallly and ſweetly; For as Odours per- 
fume Thred-bare Coats and poor yon 
* For exo While Prince Anchifes*s Þ Uleer fent 
Tread Zaxo; 2 Toathfome purulefices 


with Turnebuzs, Rn : : 
* For x«Ja- Whom the foul Te F dript on bs r= 
So” as Robe. 


adtorrix. Even ſoevery ſtate and condition of Life, 
pagovws if accompanied with 'Vertue, is —_—_ 


wo 


A 


\ 
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bed and delightful But when Vice is iater- 
mixt, it renders even the things that ap- 
pear ſplendid, ſumptuous and magnificent 
moſt diitaſteful, nauſeous and unaccepta- 
ble to the poſleſſours. 


This man's thought happy in the Markye- 
(P 
But when bu ope's bis doors, Hall #« bois Caſe. 


The Woman Rules all, commands and 


brawls. Though one may without any 
great difficulty get rid of a wicked croſe- 
grain'd Wife, if be buc a man and not 
a Slave. But a man cannot Write a Bill 
of Divorceto his Vice; and thereby free 
himſelf from farther trouble, and-procure 
his own repoſe by living a part 4 but it ſtill 
cohabits with him-end dwells in his very 
bowels and cleaves to him both by night 
and by day. 


It burns without @ Torch, makgs green old 
(4ge 


Being throygh it's vain- glory a burthenfom 


\ fellow-trave mend through irs voracity a 


chargeable Table-companion, and a treu- 
bleſom Bed fellow by breaking and ſpoilin 
ones ſleepat night with cares, anxieties 


body is indeed at reſt and quiet, but their 
mind is through ſuperſtitiogin Terrours, 
Dreams, and Frights. a 
en 


i87 


ſurmiſes. For * when they do ſleep, their + ror 5 I read 
q GTav- 


* For 6s- 
Avis I read 

W dw nos 
with 27, Ste- 
Vens. 
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When in - _g ſlumbers ſorrows fill me 
Then fright ful Dreams and Viſuns kill me, 
ſaith one. 


Juſt thus Envy, Fear, Anger and Luſt 
affet. us. For by day time our Vice by ©. 
looking abroad and faſhioning her ſelf ro 
the manners of- others, grows ſhame fac'd 
and finds her ſelf oblig'd ro maſque her 
own diſorders, ' and does not yield her ſelf 
vp wholly rs her apperices, bur ;oftentimes 
reſiſts and ſtruggles with them. But in } 
times of ſleep, when it eſcapes- both the 
opinions of Mey and the Laws, and is 
at the remoteſt diſtance from awe and re- 
ſpect, it ſtirs every deſire, and raiſes up it's 
malignicy and lewdnefs. For 5 attempts 
(as Plato ſpeaks) the embraces of 4 Mother, 
it puryeys unlawful - Meats, and refrains 
from no ſort of Action, enjoying Villany, 
as far as it is praCticable, * in Shades and 
Phantoms, that end in no' real pleaſure or 
accompliſhment of deſire z but have only 
Power to ftir up and enrage diſorders and 
ditempers. Where then is the pleafure — 
of Vice, if there be no where to be found 
either freedom from care, or exemption 
from trouble, or ſatisfaction, or undiſtur- 
bedneſs, or repoſe - A ſound complexion 
and good health. of body- gives indeed ? 
both place 'and birth to the fleſhes plea- 
ſures; but there cannot be engendred a 
gayety and chearfulneſs in the migd,unleſs 
| | un- 
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undauntednels, aCurance or an, immoyea- 
ble ſerenity be rhe foundation. Nay it ſome 
hope or ſatisfaction ſhould fimper alittle 
this would be ſoon puddled ang diſturb*d 
by ſome {uddain eruption of care, like a 
ſmooth. Sea by a Rock. Heap,.up Gold, 


gather togetber Silyes, raiſe, up Walks, fil 


your houſe with ſlaves and the.I'gs a witty 
Debtors, if you do not appeaſe the diſor. 
ders of your own mind, and ſtint your un- 


\ ſatiable defire and deliver your ſelf from 


fears and cares, you do but rack Wine for 
aman ina Feaver, aid adminiſter Honey 
to a man diſturbed with Choler, and pre- 
pare Meat aud good Cheer for people that 
have theFlux or Gripes, who can neither 
retain it, nor be ſtrengthen'd by it, but are 
over and above ſpoiled by it. Do you not 
ſee how ſick H_ loath,ſpit, out and re- 
fuſe the fineſt and * moſt coſily Meats, 
though they be proferr'd and forc*s upon 
them: and how again when their comple- 


xXion alters, and good Spirits, ſweet blocd , , 


and a connatural heat is engender'd, 
they ger up and gladly and willingly 
eat brown Bread, Cheeſe and Creſles ? 
Such a diſpoſition as this, is it that Reaſon 
works in the mind: And you will haye 
ſufficiency if you will but learn what a 
notable and generous mind is. You will 
live luxuriouſly in Poverty and be a Prince; 
and you will be as much in love with a va- 
cant and privare life as with that of a Ge- 
neral or King, If you once apply to Phi- 


loſophy 
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read roaur 
Aicala. 
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tobphy you will never- livewithout ples- 

ſave, but you will learn cv de every where 

pleas'd and with every thing. You will be 
Peer with Wealth for making you hene- + 

al to rmany, and with Poverty for not 

having much to care for + Wirh Fame for ., 

beiog Hotvnr'd, and with obſcurity for be- ” 


Plutarch, 


Yol.1If. 


——— 
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" 

,. 

PF 
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Plutarch. 


Wherefore the Pythian Prieſteſs now 
ceaſes to deliver her Oracles in 


Verſe. 


Tranſlated from the Greek 
by Foby Phillips , 


Cent, 


OU ſpun out the Night, Philinw 

till it vg mayor er Fry Fo 

vi tranger a fu [ 

= the Conſecrated rari- 

ties; ſo that I was quite tyr'd with wait- 
ing lopger for your Society. Therefore 
. we 
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we walk'd flowiy along , talking and dif- 
courling, O Beſilecles, Suwing and Reaping 
by the way, like Sparrans in Fight, ſuch 
ſharp and hot difpures.as offe1*d themſelves, 
and bloſſom'd fourth upon the way. Shall we 
then, Baſilocles, call ſome one of thoſe that 
were preſent , or wilt thou be {þ kiad to 
tell us what were the Diſcourſes, and who 
were the; Diſputants ? Phulinss -— That, 
Baſilocte;, muſt be my buſineſs” to do - For 
thou wilt bardly meet with any one elſe in 
the City able to ſerve thee; for we ſaw moſt 
of the reſt aſcending with the Strauger up 
the Koryeium and Lycuris  'for this ſame 
Stranger. is. not only cavetaus of Going 
what may be ſeen, but wonderf:illy civ1 
and genteel, and beſides a great Lover of 
Science, and ſtudious to Learn. But theſe 
are not the only exerciſes which-are to be 
admir*d jn him: He is a Perſog modeſt, 
yet facetiviis, ſmart and prudett in Diſpute, 
void of all Paſſion and Contumacies in his 
Anſwers; in ſhort you will tay of him at. 
firſt fight, that he.is the Son of a vertuous 
Parent. For didſt thou-not know Dvogens- 
a1n1u4,-a molt excellent Perſon? Baſil. 1 have 
not ſeen him; Philinw, but many report ſe- 
veral things of the young Gentleman , 
much like to what you ſay. But, pray now, 
what was the beginning of 'thefe diſcour- 
ſes, upon what occaſion did” they arife ? 
Philin, The Interpreters of che ſacred Mi- 
ſeries, ated without any regard to R—_ 
elir” 


t 
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defir'd 'em to contraCt their Relation into 
as few words as might be, and to paſs by 
the moſt part of the Infcriptions ; but the 
Stranger was but indifferently taken with 
the form and workmanſhip of the Statues , 
being one, as it appear'd, who had alrea- 
dy been a Speftator of many rare pieces of 
curioſity. He admir*d the beautiful colour 
of the Braſs, not foul and ruſty, bur ſhi- 
ning with a Tinctore of Azure : Whar, ſaid 
he, was it any certain mixture and compo- 
{ition of the Antient Artiſts in Braſs ? For 
Corinthian Braſs receiv'd its Luſter, nor 
from Art, but by chance, as when a Fire 
has devour'd ſome Houſe , wherein there 
was both Gold and Silver, but of Braſs the 
greater plenty; which being intermix'd 
and melted into one maſs, derives irs name 
from the Braſs, of which there was the 
greater quantity, Then Theo intecrpoſing, 
but we, ſaid he, have heard another more 
remarkable reaſon then this: As how an 
Artiſt in Braſs, happening at Corinth , vps 
on a Cheſt full of Gold, and fearing to 
have it divulg'd, cnt the Gold into ſmall 
pieces, and mix'd it by degrees with the 
Braſs, till he found that the more noble 
mettle gave a more then uſual Luſter to the 
baſer, and ſo transform'd it, that he fold 
at a great rate, the unknown mixture, that 
was highly admir'd for its Beau y and Co- 
lour ; but I believe both the ove ard the 0- 
ther to be fabulous. What then, ſaid Diopgeni- 
anw, do you believe to be the cauſe of this 
Oo EXtra- 
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extraordivuary colour in the Braſs ? To 
whom T heo, (ecing, fa'd he, that of thoſe 
firit and moſt natural Elements, which are 
and ever will be, thart js to fay, Fire, Air, 
Earth and Water, there 1s none that ap- 
proaches ſo near to the nature of Braſs , 
or that ſocloſely environs it as Air alone, 


we have moſt rezfon to believe that the Air \ 


occaſions it, and that trorm thence pro- 
ceeds the difference which it difolays from 
o:her Mettals, in regard they always en- 
clole or are enclos'd the one by the other ; 
a thing commonly notorious , e'err before 
Ti.cognis was born, as the Comic Poet ſeems 
to 11 Marte. 


Bur would you know by what -natural -. 


Quality, or by what virtual Power, this 
fame Air thus colours the Braſs, being 
toucht and furrounded by it? Yes, ſaid 
Diogenianw, and ſ6 would | dear $5n, re: 


ply'd the worthy Theo. Firſt then let us- 
endearour altogether with ſubmiſſion to” 


your good pleaſure, ſaid the firſt Propoun- 
der, to find out the reaſon, wherefore of 
all moiſtures Oyl covers Braſs with Ruſt ? 


For it cannot be imagin'd, that Oyl of it- 


ſelf cauſes chat defilement, ii when rt 
I-11 on it were clean and pure. By 10 
mea?s , laid the young Gentleman, in 
regard the effeCt ſeems ro proceed from a- 
nother cauſe; for the ruſt appears thro 
the oyl, which is thin, pure and tranſpa- 
rent, whereas it is clouded by other more 
thick and muddy Liquors, and ſo is not a- 
ble 
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ble co ſhew it (elf. *Tis well {aid Son, Ie- 
ply'd the other, and truly ; but, hear how- 
ever, and thtn "conſider the Reaſon which 
Ariſtotle produces. 1 2m ready, returi?* 
the young Gentleman. H? ſays then, an- 
: ; ſwer'd the cther , that the Ruſt infſeuſi>!y 
x" _—_— and dilares it telf through otier 
: quids; as being of parts unequal, aid of 
1 


a thin ſubſtance, hut that ir grows tO A COn- 
fiſtency, and is 2s it were incorporated by 
the more ſolid jubſtance of the oyl. Now 


: if we could but ſuppoſe how this might be 
g done, we ſhould not want a Charm to<lull 


this doubt a ſNeep. To wick, when w2 
1 8 made our acknowledgement that he h.d 
ſpck?n'truth,and beſought him to proceed, 
he told us, that the :\ir of the City of Det. 
; phos being heavy, compacted , thick and 
forcible, by reaſon of the reflection and 
re{iſtency of the adjacent Mountains, and 
beſides that, ſharp and cutting, as app2ars 
by the eager Stomachs and ſift dipe!tion 
f of the Inhabitants, that ſame keen and ſub 

I tle part of the Air ferches out of ghe b< dy, 
WH th: grofſer and more Terreſtrial parts of 
1+ the Braſs , which afcerwards it ftops and 
coagulates by its own denfity , e*re jt can 


n get forth; by which means the Ruſt ab-ouce 
by ding in quantity," gives that pecuhar gr2ia 
and luſtre to the ſuperficies; Which indu- 
_ ftive Argument, when we appyo»?d, the 
re W Stranger declar'd bis opinion, thit there 
wy needed no more then one of thoſe {'1ppo!. 

le  fions to clear the doubt 4, for ſad he, thar 
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tenuicy or ſubtiity ſeems to be in ſome mea” 
ſure contrary to that thickneſs ſuppoſ'd 
to be in the Air, and therefore there is no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe it ; for that the Braſs as 
itgrowsold, of it ſelf exhales and ſends 
forth that ruſt, which afterwards being 
ſtop'd and fed by the thickneſs of the 
Air, becomes apparent by reaſon of its 
quantity. Then Theo replying. and what 
hinders faid he, but.thear the ſame thing 
may be thin avd thick both together, like 
the woof of Silk or fine Linnen ? of which 
Homer, 


Thin was the Stuff, 
Yet liquid Oil ran o're the tiſſw'd Woofe. 


lntimating the extream fineneſs of the 
Texture, yer ſo cloſe woven that it would 
not ſuffer Oil to paſs thro? it. In like manner 
may we make uſe of the ſubtilty of the Air, 
not only to ſcour the Braſs,& fetch the Ruſt 
out of it , but alfo to render the colour 
More pleaſing and more azure-like, by in- 
-— —— light and ſpendour amidſt the 

ew. 
This faid, after a ſhort filence, the Do- 
Ctors in ſtory began again$o cite certain 
words of an antient Oracle in Verſe,which 
as it ſeem'd to me, pointed at the Sovye- 


—_—c << mm wDc<£om a. a... ac 


m—_ — 


—_ 


raignty of eAgon King of Argos. © 1 have f 
often wonder'd, ſaid Diogenianus, at the W _ 1, 
meanneſs and ill contriv'd hobling of the © {4 


Verſes, which convey'dtheantient oracles  ,, 
in 


a oO OE. boar od Fra 
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into the World: And yet Apollo is call'd the 
chief of the Muſes; whom it therefore 
b:hov'd to take no leſs care of Elegancy 
and Beauty in Stile and Language, then of 
the Voice, and manner of Singing. Be- 
ſides that he muſt needs be thonght ro ſur- 
paſs in a high degree, either Homer or He- 
food in poetic Skill. Nevertheleſs we find 
feveral of the Oracles Lame and Errone- 
ous, as well in reterence to the meature as 
to the words. Upon which the Poet Sera- 
pio, newly come from Athens, bring then 
in Company, do you believe ſaid he, that 
thoſe verſes were compoſ'd by Apollo ? Let 
us acknowledg whzt you alledg, that they 
come ſhort of the " wake and Elegancy 
which adorn the Writings of Homer and 
Heſiod; we will not make uſe of 'em asex- 
amples of neatneſs and curioſity ; but let 
us correct our Judgment anticipated and 
fore(tall'd by evil Cuſtom. To whom Bo- 
ethus (the perſon whom you know lately 
gone over to the Camp of Epicxrus) have 
you not heard the Story of Pax/ſon the 
Painter ? Not I, repli'd Serapio. *Tis 
worth your attention, anſ{wer*d Boethus. 
He having contracted to paint a Horſe wal- 
lowing upon his Back, drew the Horſe gal- 
loping at full ſpeed. Art which when the 
perſon that had agreed with him ſeem'd to 
be not a litttle difpleaſd , Parſon fell a 
- laughing, and turn'd the Picture upſide 
downward; by which means the polture 
was quite alter'd ; and the Horſe that 
O a ſeern'd 
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feem'd to run before, lay tumbling now 
upon the Ground. This frequently hap- 
pens '© Propoſitions when they are once m- 
verted; ior ſome will deny the Oracles to 
b: E'egant, becauſe rhey come from Apella; 
0: hers will deny 4p-llo to be their Author, 
becairſe of their rude and ſhapeleſs Compo- 
ſure. For the one 1s dubjous and uncertain ; 
but this is manifeſt, that the Verſes where- 
in the Oraclesare generally deliver'd,are no 
way laboriouſly Studied. Nor can I ap- 
peal to a better Judg then your ſelt, whoſe 
Compoſ:tions and Poemsare notonly writ- 
ten ſo gravely and Ph:loſophcally ; but for 
Inventicn and Elegancy, more like to thoſe 
of Homer and Heſiga , then the homely 
Pyth:an Raptures, 

To whom Serapio; we.labour Boet bus, 
ſaid he, under the q.ſtemper'd Sences ; both 
of Sight 2nd Hearing , being accuſtom'd 
through niceneſs and delicacy, to eſteem 
2nd call that Elegant which moſt delights, 
and perhaps we may find fault with the 
Pythian Prieſteſs, becauſe ſhe dces not 
warble ſo charmingly as tte fair Lyric Song- 
ſtreſs Gt:uca; or elle becauſe ſhe does noi 
perfoms her ſelf with precious odors,or ap- 
pear 1n rich and gaudy hebit. And ſume may 
miſlike her becauſe ſhe burns for Incenſe, 
r2zther Barly-Meal, ard Laurel, then 
Laaarum and Ci:namen. Do you not fee, 
ſome one will fay, what a Grace there is 
in Sppho's Meaſures, and how they deJyht 
and u.kie'the Ears and Fancy of the Hes: 

rers ! 
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ers? Whereas the Sybil with her frant'ck 
Grimaces, uttering Sentences altogether 
thoghiful and terious, neither fucus'd nor 
perfum'd, continue. her voice a thouſand 
Years by the favour of ti;e deity that ſpeaks 
within her. Pindar therefore cells us, that 
Cadmu heard from Heav'n a ſort of My- 
ſic that was neither lofcy nor toft, nor ſhar- 
ter?d jtito trills and diviſion ; for ſevere 
holineſs will not admit the allurements cf 
pleaſure, that was for the moſt par: rhrown 
down with Muſick in the World ; and fir(t 
flow'd, as ic appears, into the tars of 
Men. * 

Serapia thus concluding, Theo with a 
Smile proceeding, Serapto ſaid he, has nor 
forgot hs wonted Cui:om, of taking any 
opportunity ro diſcourſe of Pleaſure. Bur 
we, Bo«thus,be]'+:ve not thefe Prophetic ver- 

— ſes to be the Compoſitions of Apollo, be- 
cauſe they are worſe then Homer's ; but 
+ \bat he ſuppld the Principle of motion , 
as every.one of the Propheteſſes was dif- 
pos'd to receive his Inſpiration. For if the 
>. \Oracles were to be ſet down in Writine,not 


verbally to be pronounc?d, ſurely we ſhouid 


not find fault with the Hand, and deny it 
to be Apoll,?s, becauſe the Letters were nor 
ſo fairiy written 7s in the Epiſtles of Kings, 

» For neither the voice nor the found, nor 
the word, nor the meeter procecded from 
God, but from the Woman. God only 
Fprelents the viſions, and kindles in the 
Soul a Light to difcover future Events 
O 4 Wanch 
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which is calldd Divine Inſpiration. But in 
ſhore, 1 find it is a hard matter to eſcape 
the hands of Epicurw's Prieſts (of which 
number I perceive you are) fince you re- 
prove the antient Sybuls, for making bad 
Verſes, and the modern Propheteſles for 
delivering the Oracles in Proſe and vulgar 
Linguage; ſo that both are in danger of 
being by you call'd to an account for their 
lame aud miſhapen D.ſtics. But then Dio- 
genzanus, | beſeech ye, ſaid he, in the name 
of ail che Gods, be f(crious with us; unrid- 
dle this Queſtion, and explain this Miſtery 
unto us, which is now grown almoſt Epi- 
demical. Forindeed there is hardly any 
perſon that does not with an extream curi- 
olity ſearch afcer the Reaſon,wherefore the 
Pythyan Oracle ceaſes to make uſe of either 
Numbers and Verſe ? Hald Son ſaid Theo, 
we ſhall diſoblige our Hiſtorical Directors 
by taking their Province out of their hands. 
Firſt, tuffer them to make an end, and then 
at leiſure wee*'l go on with what you 
pleaſe. | 

Thus walking along, we wete by this 
time got as far as the Statue of Fiero the 
Tyrant, when 'the Stranger already a 
molt learned Hiſtorian, yet out of his com- 
plaiſant and affable diſpoſition, attentive- 
ly liflen*d to the preſent Relations.Bur then 


among other things, hearing how that one + 


of the Brazen Pillars that ſupported the 
faid ſtztue of Hero fell of it ſelf, the ſame 
day that the Tyrant did at Saracyſe , he 

bepad 
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began to admire the accident z thereupon 
at the ſame time I calld to mind ſe: eral 0- 
ther Examples of the like nature ; as that 
> of Hiere the Spartan ;, the Eyes of whoſe 
Statue tell out of the Head of it, the day 
before he was ſlain at the Battle of Z-nre, 
4 How the two Stars vaniſh'd,_ which Lyſar- 
der offe1*d and conſectated to the Gods, 
afcer the naval Engagement, near «gos 
Petamos, and how there ſprung of a ſidden 
t from his Statue of Stone, ſuch a multitude 
of thorny Buſhes and Weeds as cover'd all 
his Face. How when thoſe Calamities and 
Misfortunes befel the Athenians in Sicily, 
the golden Dates dropt from the Palm-tree, 
. and the Ravens with their Beaks peck'd 
holes in the Sheild of Pala How the 
Crown of the Gnidians which Ph: lomelas,the 
tyrant of the Phocians, gave Pharſalia, a 
2 Female dancer of Gal/:ards, was the occa- 
fon of her Death. For paſſing out of 
Greece into Italy, one day as ſhe was play- 
ing and danciug in the Temple of Apoto, 
in the City of Meraporrt, having that Crown 
upon her Head, the young Men of the 
place falling upon her, and fighting one 
among another for lucre of the Gold, tore 
the Caper-cutting the Damſel in pieces. 
Now though Ar:/o:le was wont ro ſay, that 
Hemer only compogd Names and Terms 
that had motion, by reaſon of the vigour 
and vivacity of his Expreſſions; for my 
+ part I am apt believe hat the cfferings 


made in this City of Statues, and conle- 
crated 
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conſecrated Prejents, {impathize with dir 
vine Providence, and- move themielves 
jointly to foretel and ſignify future Events, 
and that 'no part of all chaie ſacred dona. 
tives is void of Sence, bur that every part 
is tull of the deity. 

*Tis very probable, anſwer'd Boerhus, 
for to tell-you cruth, we do not think it ſuf- 
ficient to encloſe the Divinity every M -nth 
ina Mortal Body, unleſs we incorporate him 
with everyStoneand lump of Braſs;as if For: 
tune and Chance were not ſufficient artiſts 
to bring about ſuch accidents and events. 
Say ye fo then ſaid I, ſeems it to you that 
theſe things happen accidentally and by 
hap-hezard ; and is it likely that your A- 
toms never ſeparate, never move or encline 
this or that way either before or after, but 
juſt in that nick of time when any of thoſe 
conſecrated Deodands have ſomething to 
preſage in reference to their ſeveral Con: 
ſecrators, eitker for the better or the 
worſe? Shall Epicxrus avail thee by his 
writings and his ſayings, which he wrote 
or utter'd above three hundred years' ago, 
and ſhall the Deity, unleſs he crowd himſe'f 
into all Subſtances, and blend himſelf with 
all corporeal Beings, not beallow'd acom- 
petent Author cf the principles of mo- 
tion, and #ffzCtion ? This was the. reply 
1 made Boethus, and the ſame anſwer I gave 
him touching the Sy44./'s Verſes ; for when 
we drew near that part of the Rock whichs 
joins to the Senatce 10ute;which by common 
Fame 
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Fame was the Seat of tlie firſt Sybsl that 


..came from the city of Helicon,wherc ſhe was 


bred by the Muſes ' thu? otiiers cffirm that 
ſhe fix'd her fcif at Ma/eo; and that ſhe 
was the daughter of 7.,mia, the daughter 
of N:ptune) Serapio made mention of cer- 
tain veries of bers, whereip ſhe bad ex- 
toll'd her ſelf, as ene that ſhould never 
ceaſe to Prophely-eveu after her death , tor 
that, afrer her deceaſe ſhe ſhould make 
her abode in the orb of the Moon, being 
Metatnorphol *d into the face of that Pla- 
net, that her voice and Prognoſtications 
ſhould be always heard in the Air, inter- 
mix'd with the Wind , and by them dri- 
ven about from place to place, ard that 
from her Body ſhould ſpring various Plants 
Herbs, and Fruits to teed the ſacred Vi- 
&tims, which ſhov'd have ſundry Forms and 
Qualities in theic Entrails, whereby Men 
ſhould be able to foretel all mznner of E- 
vents to come. Ar which when Boerhus 


- Taught out-right, Zows replid, that tho? 


the Syb:lls vain-glory feem'd altogether fa- 
bulcus, yet the Subverfions of ſeveral Gre- 
cian Cities, tranſmierations of the Inhabji- 
tants, ſeveral invaſions of Barbarian Ar- 
mies, the deſtructions of Kingdoms and 
Principalities,teſtify*d the truth ot Antient 
Propheſies aud Piedictions. And thoſe 
mecdern Accidents that tell out pot many 
years ago-in our Memories at Cxma and 
Puzzuolo, were they not long before the 
Predictions and Promiſes of the Sybs/{ which 
Tune, 
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Time, asa Debtor, afterwards diſchargd 


and paid ? Such were the breaking forth 


of kindÞd Fire from the —_—_ Wombs 


of Moun:ains, boiling of the Sea, Cities _ 


ſo ſnallow?d up, 2s not to leave behine the 
leaſt Footſteps of the Ruins where they 
ſtood. Thiogs hard to be believ'd, much 
harder to be foretold , unleſs by Divine 
foreſighr:; 


Then Boethw, IT would fain know, faid _ 


he, what accident falls out , which Time 
does not owe at length to nature ? What 
ſo prodigious or unlook'd for, either by 
Land or Sea, Either in reſpect of Cities or 
Men, which ſeeming to be foretold, does 
not naturally come to paſs at one ſeaſon or 
other, in proceſs of time, according to the 
Periods of Human Proſperity ? So that 
ſuch a Propheſie, to ſpeak properly, can- 
not be calld a Predi#:0n, but a bare Speech 
or Report; or rather a ſcattering or ſow- 
ing, of words in boundleſs Infimty , that 
have no probability or foundation; with 
which, as they core and wander in the Air, 
Fortune accidentally meets, and muſters 
together by chance, to correſponi and a- 


gree with ſome event. For in my opini- 


on, there is a great difference between the 
coming to paſs of what has been ſaid, and 
the ſaying of what fall havpen, For the 
Diſcourſe of things that are not, being al- 
ready in it ſelf erroneous and faulty, can- 
not, in juſtice, claim the honour ot after- 
credit from a fortuitous accident; nor is 


_— 


hs 
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. ita true ſign that the Prophet forertells of 
his certain knowledge , becauſe what he 
> fpoke happen'd to come to paſs, in regard 
there are an. infinite nambec of accidents, 
that fall in the courſe of nature, ſuitable co 
all events. He therefore that conjeQtures 
— beſt, and whom the common Proverd a- 
vers, to be the exaCteſt Diviner, is he who 
finds out what ſhall happen hereafcer, by 
tracing the fovtiteps of furure Probabil:- 
ties. Whereas theſe Sybills and Enthu- 
+ ſiftick Wizards ,, have oniy thrown into 
the capacious abyſs of Time, as into a valt 
-and boundleſs Occan, whole heaps of words 
2nd ſentences, comprehending all torts of 
Accidents and Events, of which, thongh 
ſome perchance may come to paſs, yet were 
they falſe when utter®d, tho afreuvards, 
Þ if they fell out by chance, they happen'd 
| to be rrue. | | 
Boethus having thus diſcours'd , Serapio 
reply'd, .that Zoerbw, had rightly and judi- 
_ ciou"yargu'd, in reference to curſory pre- 
\ ditions, not determinately utter?d, and 
without good ground. One fairly gueſs'd 
that ſuch a Captain ſhould pet the ViRory, 
+ and he won the Field; another cry%d, that 
ſuch. things portended the ſubverſion of 
ſuch a City, and it was laid in Aſhes. But 
when the Perſon does not only fortel the 
Event, but how and when, by what means, 
and .by whom it ſhould come to paſs : 
This is no hazardous conjecture, but an 
abſolute demonſtration , and mn 
It- 


| 


ts 
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diſcovery of what fhall come to paſs here- 
afcer,and that too by the determin'd decree 
of Fate, long before it comes to paſs. For 
example, to inſtance the halting of Ageſs- 
_ —_— 


Sparta beware , though thou art fierce and 
| | (proud, 
Leaſt 4 lameKing thy anci.nt Glories Cloud; 
For then "twill be thy Fatets undergo — | 
«ys Beg (Wor. 
Tediow Turmoils of War ,- and ſuddaing 


Together, with what was prophecy'd 
concerning the if] nd which the Sea threw 
up,” right againſt Thera and Theraſie , as 
alſo the prediftion of the War between - 
King Ph:lip and the Romans. 


Wien T0jan Race ſhall tame — 

Y | 7 i | ( old 

.. Prodigiout wond:rs ſhall the World beho #; 

+ (aſcend; 

* From burning Seas ſball Flames immenſe 

Lightning and Whirle-w:nds hideous Rocks 

- ( ſhalt end 

': Frimth:ir. Fonndationt,and 4n Jſlard eare, 
' Dreadful to ſight, ard terrible to heat. + 

; (then 

In vain ſhall greater ſtrength and valour 
Withſtand the contemn'd force of weaker 
(Men, 
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Soon after, this Iſland ſhot up our of the 
Ocean, ſurrounded with Flames and boyl- 
ing Surges ; and then it was that Ha#$s al” 
was overthrown, ard the Carthaginans were * 
ſubdu'd by the diſtreſs*d ard almoſt -tnird 
Romans; and that the Frolrens afliſted by 
| the Romins, vanquilh'd Philip King of Ma- 

cedon ;, fo that it is never ro be imagin'd 

that theſe things were the effefts of*negli- 
gent and careleſs chance ; befide"that-the 
Series and Train of Events enſumg *the 
_ Prodigie,clearly demonſtrate the forekrfiow- 
4 ledge of a Prophetic Spirit. '* The-fame 
may be ſaid as to that, when the Romans 
were' forerold the' very ' rime that: 'they 
ſhonld be engag'd with ſeveral enemies at 
once , which happen*d when their own 
Slaves made War upontheir Ma7&fs. Yall 

. this there was nothing of ConjeCtute, no- 
' thing of blind uncertainty, nor any occaſion 
to grore in the vaſt obſcurity of Chance, for 
the reaſon of theſe Events ; but maity Ple4- 
ges of Experience ; * that plainly' denjon- 
ſtrates the beaten Paths, and 'traces the 

Footſteps of Deſtiny. For certainlythere's 

no man will beijeve that ever thoſe Events 

anſ{wer*d accidentally the ſeveral circum- - .. 
, ſtances of the Predition ; otherwiſe we 
may as well ſay, that Epicurw himi'elf ne- 
yer wrote his Book of Uogmatick Precepts, 
but that the work was perfected by the ac- 
cidental meeting and interchange of the 
Letters, one among another. 


Thus 
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Thus dilcourling, we kept on our walk ; 
but when we came into the Corinthian Hall, 
and obſerv*s the brazen Palmtree, the only 
Remander left of 2ll th: Conſecrated Des- 
natives, Diezenianus wonder'd to obſerve 
ſeveral figures of Frogs and Water- Snakes, 
all in caſt work, about the root of the Tree; 
nor were we lefs ag a ſtand, well knowing 
the Palm to be no Tree that grows by the 
water, or delights in moilt or fenny pla- 
ces : Neither do Froggs at all concern, or 
belong to the Corinrbbuans, cither by way of 
- Emblem,or Religious ceremony, or as the 
City Arme. Like the Selnwnrines; who for- 
merly .offe:'d to their Gods , Parſley or 
Smallage Plants, of Goldſmiths work, ang 
of the choiceſt yellow Mettal : Or the Inha- 
birants of Tenedos,who always kept in their 
Temple, 4 Conſecrated Ax; a fancy ta- 
kn from their Eſteem of the Crab-fiſh that 
breed in their 1fand, near the Promonto» 
' Ty of Aferinm; they being the only Crabs 
that carry the Figure of an Ax upon the 
upper part of their Shells. For as for 4pol- 
lo, who were of opioion,that Crows, Swans, 
Wolves, Sparrow-havwks, or any other 
ſort of Creature, would be more acce 
ble then ſixch deſpicable Animals. To whi 
Scrapio reply*d ; That ſure the workman 
thereby delign'd to ſhew, that the Sun was 
nouriſh'd by moiſture and Exhalations;whi- 
thec it were, that he thought at that time 
of that Verſe in Homer, 
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The Riſing S#n then cauſmg day to bre th, 
Quits Sebeof pleaſures of the Oujie Lake. 


Or whether he had f-cn how the Eg ypri- 
«:;, to repreſent the” Eaſt, paint a tirtle 
Boy ſitting upon a Nettle-Tree. Thereup- 
on, not able co refrain laughing, what, ſaid 
I, are you goihg about ro obtrude your 
Sroicsſms again upon us; or do you thiak 
to ſlide inſenflbly into our diſcourſe, your 
Exhalations and Fiery Prodigies * Whar is 
this, but like the Theſalian Women, to 
call down the Sun.and Moon by theic En- 
chantments; frem the Skies, while you de- 
rive their Original from the Earth andWa- 
ter ? 

Therefore Plato will have Man t9 be a 
Heavenly Tree, growing with his Root, 
which is his head, upward. But you dcride 
Empedocles, for affirming , Thst the Sun 
exiſting by the refleftion of the Celeſtial 
Light upon the Earth, with an Intrepid 
countenance, caſts a Radiant Luſtre bzck 
upon the Convex of Heaven 3 while 
you your ſelves make him to be a meer 
Terteſtrial Animal or Water Plant, con- 
fining him to Ponds, Lakes, znd fuch 
like Regions of Frogs. But let us refer 
theſe things to the Tragical Monſtroſity cf 
Stoical opinions, and now make ſome par- 

ticular refletions by the þy , touching rhe 
extravagant Peices of certain Ariiicers ; 
who, as they are —_ and —_—_ in 
cinz 


A 
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ſome things, ſo are they no leſs weakly cu- 
rious and ambitious in others of their in- 
ventions : Like him who deſigning to ſig- 
nifie the dawn of daylight, or the hours of 
Sun-rife,- painted a Cock upon the Hand of 


Apollo. And: thus may theſe Froges be Þ 
Ar- 


thought to have been delign' d by 
tilt, ro denote the Spring, at what time 
the Sun begins to exerciſe his power in the 
Air, and to diſſolve the Winter congeal- 
ments ; at leaſt if we may believe, as you 
your ſelves 2ffirm, that Apollo and the San 
are both one God, and not two diſtin 
Deities. Why faid Serapio, do you think 
the Su: and Apollo differ the one from the 
other ? Yes, faid I, as the Moon differs 
from the Sun. Nay, the difference is ſome- 
what greater; for the Moon, neither very 
often, nor from all the world, conceals the. 
Sun ; but the Sun is the cauſe that all Men 
areignorant of Apollo, by ſence withdraws 
ing the rational Intelleft from that which 
is, to that which appears. 

After this, Serap:o put the queſtion to 


the Hiſtorical Direfors, why that ſame _ 


Hall did got bear the name of Cypſe/us,who 
was both the Founder and the Conſecrator, 
but was call'd the Corinthians Hall? To 
which whenall the reſt were ſilent, becauſe 
perhaps they knew not what” to ſay ; How 
can we imagine ſaid [ with a Smile, that. 
theſe People ſhould either know or remem- 
ber the Reaſon , having been ſo amuz'd 
and thunderſtrook by your high flown di- 

{courſes 
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ſcourſts of Prodigies altogether ſi-pernatu« 

ral ? However we have heard it reported, 

when the Monarchical Government of Ce: 

} ;inth was diſſolved by the ruine of Opſellns, 

the Corinthians claim'd the honoor ro own 

} both the Golden Statue at Peſſa, ' and the 
Trealure that lay in this place ; which was 

alſo by the Delphians decreed to be their juſt 

right. Which glory being envi'd **m by the 
Eleans,they were by a decree of theCorinrhi- 

ans \ntecly excluded from the Solemaniries 

of the 7hmien Games. The true reaſon, that 

never ſnce any perſon of the Country of F- 

lis was afterwards admitted to any Tryal of 

| Skill at thoſe Feſtivals. For as for the mur- 
| der of the Molonide, ſlain by Hercules near 
Cleone, that was not the reaſon wherefore 
Eleans were excluded, as ſome have vainly 
J alledg'd, in regard that otherwite it had 
1 been more proper for them, that were moſt 
p concern?'d, to have debar'd the Fl-ans, had 
1 they had any Animoſity againit the Corinthi- 
ans. And this is all that | have to fay in re- 

0 ference to this matter, But when we came 
e _K into the Treaſvry of the Acanthiars, and 
0 Braſidas, the Direftor ſhew'd ns the place 
K where formerly ſtood the Obelisks, dedica- 
[0 ted to the memory of the Curtezan Rhoder 
ſe pir. Bat then Diopenianus in a kind of Pf 
w. | lion, *rwas no leſs an [gnominy, ſaid he, foy 
at, I this City to allow Rhodophy a place wherein 
1- || todepoſit the tenths of her Gains got by 
'd I the proſtitution of ther Body, then to | ut 
i- I Eſopus her fellow-Servant to death. Et 

(3) P 2 why - 
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why ſhould 1 be offended at this faid Serapso, 
when *cis but caſting up your Eye, and-you 
may yonder behold the Golden Statue of 
Mneſareta {tanding between Kings and Em- 
perors, which Crates aver'd to be a traphy 
of the Grecian lntemperance 7 Which the 
young Man obſerving, but it was Phryre 
{aid he, of whom Crates utter'd that Ex- 
refſion. *Tis very true repli'd Serapso ; for 

r proper name was Areſereta; but P 
ze was a Nick:name, given her by reaſon 
of the yellowneſs of her Complexion, like 
the colour of a Toad that lies among moiſt 

and overgrown Buſhes, called in Greek P, 


ne, For many times it happens that Nick- _ 


names eclipſe and drown the Proper Names 
both of Men and Women. Thus the Mo- 
ther of Alexander, whoſe true name was 
Pelyxena , was afterwads called Myrtale, 
then Olsmpias and Straronice. Enmetis the 
Corinthian was afterwards call'd by her Fa- 
thers Name Cleobaline;and Hicropbyle of the 
City of Erythrea, $kilful in Divination was 
called Sybella. And the Grammarians will 


*H rcll you, that Zed her ſelf was firſt 


call'd Afneſinoe, and Orefles Achew But 
how ſaid he, looking upon Theo, can you 
anſwer this complaint concerning Phryne, 
for being plac'd in ſo much State ab wwe her 
quality ? In the ſame manner, and as eaſi- 
ly repli'd —_— as I may charge and ac- 
cuſe your ſelf for reproving the lighteſt 


favlts among the Greeks. For as Secrate: 
repichended Calla: for being always at En- 
mity 
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xneration due; for it 
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mity wich Perfumes and precious Odours, 
yet could endure £0 fee Boys: and Girls 
daunce and tumble together , aad to be a 
Spectator of the laſcivicus geſtures of wan- 
ton Mummers and Aferry» Andrews, ſo in 
my opinion, it-is with you, that envy the 
ſanding of a Womans itatue in che Tem- 
ple, becauſe ſhe made an ill uſe of her Beau- 
ty ;\yet though you ſee pole ſurrounded 
with the firſt Fruits and tenchs of Murders, 
and Plunder, and all the Temple 
of ſpoils and pillage tak*a from che 
ub Theſe things never move a 
dignyion; you agever commilerate 
_—_ _ you rcad engray? 
IT enuly Donaive ſuch doleful - 4 
<ez Braſidas and the Acan- 
jo ag edema the(e ſpoils taken from the 
drbpnian;; The dthenians theſe from the 
Corintbgans ; The Phocians, theſe from the 
Theſſetjans : The Once , theſe from the 
": The Amphytions , theſe from 
the Phortans, Now if it were (©, that 
Praxiteler offended Cr @es, for ereting a 
Statue in honour of his Miſtreſs , in my 0- 
pinion Cr.#es rather ought to have com- 
mended him, for placing among the Gol- 
den Monuments of Kings and Princes, the 
Statue of a Curteſan ; therzby ſhewing 
a contempt and ſccra of Riches, to 
which there is aching of Grandeur or Ve: 
comes Princes and 
Kings, to confeccate to the God, the la- 
{ting Monuments af _ Temperance 
3 an 
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and 'Magnanimity, not of Golden and ſu- 
-perfluous Qpulency, Which are as frequent- 


iy erefted:to the moſt Alzgitious of Men. 


Bur'you forget, ſaid one of the DiFedozs, _ 


that Croeſus honour?d the” Wotnan' that 
bakid 'his Bread , with a Golden Statue, 
which hE'cau$#d to be ſet 'up/in this place, 
not to make a ſhew of Royal ſuperfliiry , 
but upon juſt and hbweſt occaſion of Gra- 
tituide, which happen*dhis- *Tis'repor- 
ted, that -Alyartes;*ths'Father of Cyveſia, 
marry'd a ſecond Wite, !by whom» he had 
other Children. : This ſame Step-Yame 
therefore deſigning 0 remove Cr0-ſwe out 


of the way, gave'the woman Baker #'doſe. 


ot: Poyſon, with a ſri Hiatge to piſtVitin 
the Bread which ſhe made-for the 'yonng 
Prince » Of this the' Woman privately in- 
fornd Croeſuh \, attd"'pave ithe-P 

Bread ts the Queens:ChildFen, * BY which 
means C* oeſa quietly: R— his Father, 
thoughc he could do n61efs: then acknew- 
ledze the fidelity of the Woniat, by mak- 
ing even-the God" biraſef 4 Teſtimony of 
his G:catitude ; wherein he'did like a wor- 
thy and vertuous Prince. And therefore 
it is but fitting; that we ſhould'extof; ad- 
mire and honour the" magnificent preſents 
and offerifigs \ conſecrated by ſeveral Ci- 
ties upon ſuch occaſions ,' like that of the 
Opuntins. For when the Tyrants of Pho- 
cca had broken to pieces, melted: down 
and coyn'd into money, the moſt'precious 
of their ſacred Dognatives, which they 
. ſpenr 


i 
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pent , as profuſely in the mes, me 
yy made it their bufineſs ro 

uy up all the plunder'dMettle,where ever 
they could meet with it , and putring it up 
into a Veſſel made on purpoſe, ſent it as a 
Offering to Apollo. And for my part, I can- 
not but highly applaud the Inhabitants of 
MAyrina and Apollonia, who ſent hither the 


 fGrſt Fruits of their Harveſts m Sheaves of 


Gold ; but much more the'Frerr5ns and 
Magneſians, who dedicated to qur God the 
firſt Fruits of their Men, not-only acknow- 
ledging, that from hin all the- froits of 
the Earth proceeded, but that he was alſo 
the giver of Children , as being the Au- 
thor of Generation, and a Lover of Man: 


kind. But I blame wr pf yot> nh for * 


that they alone ereCted here x Statue of 
our God, holding a ſpear in his Hand , in 
memory of: -the Battle which they won 


from the Athenians, by them vanquiſh'd , 


aſter the defeat of the Xedes; and expell'd 
their City, of which they were Maſters be: 
fore. Howevef 7 afterwards they preſen- 


ted a Golden Plefoy to polls, remembring 


perhaps thoſe Verſes of Scythinxs, who thus 


wrote of that ſame Harp. 


This was the Harp which Joves moſf braxteons 
Fram'd by Celeſtial thill , to play upon ;, 

And for his Pleftor the Sum Beams he uid, 
Toſirike thoſe Cords that mortal Ears amui'd. 


P 4 Now 
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Now as Serapio was about to bave added 
ſomething of the ſame nature, the Stran. 
.ger taking the words out of his Mouth , 1 
arg wonderfully pleas'd, ſaid he, to hear 
diſcourſes upon ſuch ſubjeCts as theſe, but 
I am conſttain'd to claim your firſt pro- 
wiſe, #9 tell, me the, reaſon, Wherefore now 
the Pythjen Propbeteſs no longer delivers her 
Ocacles # Poetic Numbcys and Meaſmes ? 
and therefore if you pleaſe , we will ſor- 
ceale the remaining ſight of theſe curio(1- | 
ties, chuſing rather 40 fit a while, and | 
diſcoyrſe the matter among our ſelves. For | 
it feems to be an aſſertion Rrangely repug- % 
nant to the belief and credit of the Org- \Þ© ©. 
cle : ln regard that of neceſlity, one of 
Mn muſt be tree ;, either that .. | 
- the Pyrkway Propheteſs doeg not app | 
the. place where the Deity makes his a- 
bode ; or that the ſacred vapour that in-- | 
ſpir'd her, .is-ucrerly extin&, end irs efh- | 
Cacy 1 ſt? Walking therefore to the South 
fide of the Temple, we took onr feats , 
within the Poytics., over againſt the Tem- 
ple of Ties \baving from, thence a pro- 
ſpelt of the. Coftalien Fountain, and the 
emple of the Maſe : infomychthat Boc- 
thu preſently told us, that the very place 
it ſelf favour'd the Straogeryqueſtion. For 
formerly there ſtood a Temple dedicated 
to the Muſes, cloſe by the ſource of the 
Rivolet , whence they drew their waker 
for the Sacrifices, according to that of 5+ 
-— 


There 
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There flows the Spring , aheſe wy Sms 


The fair-hair'd Myſes p_ _ pads, 
Before they touch th i Sacrifice— 


And the fame Simenide: a little lower , 
calls Clio ſomewhat more curiouſly: 


InſpcRnofi of theſe ſacred melts 
W| all ber Ciftern: fills; 
Wal Fes ory andre cnc 'd, 
alcan Rivelets ars fed. 


Water, thr 
By which 


nd thereforg Erndoxw eroneouſly 
cron to thoſe that gave the ihce of 


4u £0 this water ; near whi 
ſrt p d the Ho of the Ms 
as d Affiſtants 
1 Proptbe of Tel- 

ind, and 
ar ha the ie ewe hymn diver in Ver- 
ſes-and Songs - And here it was, that ſome 


CN ee Hoes Verie was 
to this 


Here monlting Fouls, in heaps your Feathers 
And buſic ſwarms in | fragens Houſes breed. | 
Which related to the time that the Ora- 
celohinty Theſe ings, then the. Deity loſt its Vegerati- 


$, then ſaid Serepie, rem 
og logs” Tight co the Muſes ; —_ 


Y: 
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their particular Province; tor it becomes us 
not toTght againſt the Gods, nor with Di- 
vination to aboliſh Providence and Divini- 
ty ; buc to ſearch for convincement' to re. 
fel repugnartt Arguments; and in the mean 
time, . not to abandon that religious p_ 
and perfwafion,which has been ſo 1 
papgated among us, from Father to Son, for 
ſo map Generations, - 

Nay 'very right, faid I Serapio; ſor 
we ho ber as yet de / of Philoſophy, or 


give it oper for oft © becauſe, that 'a ch k 


rmerly the 'Anrient Philoſophers pnb- 
liſh'd their Precepts and Sentences inysrie, 
xs did Orphens, 'Heſtod, Parmenides, 


| hone} pedocles and Thats, yet that cu- 


Ram has been lately dg alide by all athers 
king your ſelf. '' For you indeed once 
re 'haye_array'd 'Philoſophy' in Poetic 
mers, : '0n purpoſe ood render it”niore 
ght , more charm ' and” delightful 
to Youth.” * Nor is Aſtrolegy as yer 'be- 
come the more Fog not is it the leſ 
vahi; becauſe that Ariftarchus, Timnchs- 
res, Ariſtylus and H ore have written 
in Proſe, though "xr ft Endoxus, Hei 
ed"and' Thales., wrote'o _ Science in 
Verſe, ar leaft it that Aſtrology were the 
Jebitihers- Off-ſpring- of * ich 
pors ander his eines Pindayu "alſo ac- 
knowſedges his diſſatisfaftion , touthing: 
the 'manner of Melody” ni: efted in this 
time,'and wotiders why it ſhould be ſo de- 
f ſpiyd. Neither is it a thing that looks _ 
burtfu 
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"\ burttvl or abſurd; ' to enquire into the 

j cauſes of theſs' Alterations. But to de- 

, 1 ſtroy the arts and faculties themſelvey, be- 

F cauſe they Have® undergone ſome gertain 

, ' mutations, 48 neither juſt-nor-rational. 

f Upon which Theo interpoling, it cannot 
be deny'd; faid' he ; but that there have 
been preat changes and innovations, in re- 
ference to Poetry and the Sciences; yer is 
3t as certain,'ithat from all Antiquity, Ora- 
les have been: deliver'd in Proſe: - For we 

_ find in Thisdides | that the DLacedemonians 
.@efirous ro know the ifſue of the war then 
entred ints againſt rhe Arhenians , were 
anfwer'd in Proſe, that they fhowid become 
Potent and V/Qorious, and thatthe Deity 

| would aſſiſt em, whither invok*d;” or nor 

invok'd ; and that unleſs they'recall'd Pan- 
fſanims home; | he would recolle&t the Mo- 
riey to'the” Athenvans.” Contulting the Ora- 
| || — cleconcerning their expedirion into Sicily, 
| he 'gave order: fo ſend for the Prieſteſs vf 

Minerva, froth the City'of Erythree; which 

Prieſteſs went by the name of' Mefychsa, or 

Repoſe, And when Dinomenes the Sicilian, 
enquird what ſhould become cf 'his' Chil- 
dred, the Oracle returr'd for anſwer, That 
they ſhould 'all Three be Lords-and Prin- 
ces. To which when Dinomenes reply'd , 
but then moſt powerful Apollo, let it be to 
their Confuſion; ' - The God made anſwer, 
That alſo Lbott-grant and promiſe. The 
Conſequence of which was, That Gelo was 
troubPd with the Dropſie during — 

| Hers 


' 
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he ſheds his An 
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Hiere was affl: ted with the Stone, and the 
third, Threfibulws , ſurrounded with War 
and Sedition, was in a ſhort time expell'd 
= Dominions. Precles alſo, the Ty- 
t of Epidaww, after he had cruelly andx 
a vically murder'd ſeveral others, pur 
T wmarchap likewiſe to death , who fled to 
his for protection from Arbers , = 
== ſum of Money, after be had pled 

his Faith, : and receiv'd him wel 
arrival, withargedemonſtrationsof 
neſs and aftettion ; — 
kaſs into 'rhe Sea, enclos'd in a Pannjer. 


hich, mig 
- Oo misfortune in 
Afﬀairs, be ſenc to the Oracle his Brother 
Cleatuans, with orders to enquire, whether 
he ſhovld provide for his. dy flight, 
retire to. ſome other place. To whom A- 
polls made anfiver , That he advis'd Pro- \ 
cles to fly where he had directed his «dige- 
wianGueld. to diſpoſe of the Pannier , ar 
wheeethe Hart had caſt his Horns. Upon 
which. ha Tyrant underſtanding thar the 
Oracle,commaended him , either to throw 
himſelf into the Sea , or to bury bimſeltf 
inthe Earth; in that a Stagg, when 
» ſcrapes 2 hole in 
the ground and hides bis ignomioy , de- 
marred a while ; but as length. ſecing, the 
condition of his AFairs grew every day 
worle and worſe, be reſoly'd to ſave _ 
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ſelf by flight : At what time the Friends 
of Timarchns, having fiez'd 11pon his Per- 
ſon, flew bim, and threw bis body inte the 
Sea. But which is more then all chis, the 
- Oracular anſwers, according to which Ly- 
cx7gus compos'd the Form of the Lacede- 
monasn Common- Wealth were given in 
Profe. Belides that Alyrius, Herodotus, 
Philecharas and Iſter , t!en whom no Men 
have been more diligent to colle& the an- 
ſwers of the Oracles, among the many 
- which they cite in Verſe, quote ſeveral al- 
ſo in Proſe. And The-pompas the molt di- 
ligent, that ever made {crutiny into Ora: 
cular Hiſtory, ſharply reprehends thoſe 
who believ*'d the Pythian Oracles, were 
not deliver'd altogether in Verſe, at that 
time : And yet when he labours to prove 
| his aſſertion, he is able to produce but ve- 
ry few, in reſpect of thoſe that were ut- 
ter*d in Proſe. Yer ſince, there are ſome that 
now at this day run in Verſe; which was 
the reaſon the Oracle I ſh:ll mention , be- 
came ſo famous. There is in Phocxs, a 
Temple Conſecrated to Herenles the Woman 
bater, the Chief Prieſt, of which is forbid 
by the Law and cnſtom of the place,to have 
private familiarity with his Wife, during 
the year that he Officiares : For which rea- 
ſon they moſt commonly make choice of 
old Men to perform that Funftion. Never- 
theleſs ſometime {ince, a young Man, no 
way vicious and covetous of honour , yet 
doting upon a new marry'd Wite, took 


upon 
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kim the Dignity. At firſt he was very 
chaſt and temperate, and abſtain'd from 
the Woman ; but ſoon after, the young 
Lady coming to give him a viſit, as he way 
laid down to reſt himſelf after a brisk dan- 
cing and drinking bout, he could not reſiſt 
the charming Temptation. But then com- 
ing to himſelf, and remembring what he 
had done, perplex'd and terrify'd, he fled 
ro the Oracle, to Confult Apollo upon the 
crime which he had committed ; who re- 
turn'd him this Anſwer, 


The Gods are no ſuch Bigots to contraty — 
What Nature once requires 4s neceſſary. 


But ſhould we grant, that in our age no 
Oracles were deliver'd but in Verſe, yet 
to believe it was ſo in the Antient times, 
when the Oracles were deliver'd ſometime 
in Verſe, ſometime in Proſe, would be 
thought a ſtrange piece of extravagance. 
Though, whether it be in Proſe or Verſe, \ 
the Oracle is never a whit the falſer, or the 
more miraculous, ſo that we have but a 
true and religious opinion of the Deity ; 
not irreverently conceiting, that former- 
ly he compogd a ſtock of Verſes, to be 
now repeated by the Prophetels, as if he 
ſpoke like a Player. But theſe things re- 
quirea more prolix diſcourſe, and a ſtri- 
<ter examination,to be deffer'd *rill another 
time. 


For 
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; For the preſent therefore, let us only 

call to mind thus much, that the body 
makes uſe of feveral Inſtruments, and the 
Soul employs the Body and its Members ; 
the Soul being the Organ of God. Now 
the perfeftion of the Organ is to imitate 
the thing that makes uſe of it, ſo far as ic 
is capable, and to exhibit the operation and 
effe&t of rhought , according to that effi- 
cacy, which it has moſt potent in it ſelf - 
Since it cannot ſhew it,as it is in theDivine 
Operator himſelf, neat, without any affe- 
Aion, fault or error whatſoever , but .im- 


pariectand mix?d,fo far as mayſbe compre- 
en 


ded by human frailty. For of it ſelf , 
the thing is to us altogether unknewn; ?till 
infugd by another, it appears to us as fully 
partaking of the nature of that other, I 
forbeat to mention Gold or Silver , Braſs 
or Wax, or whatever other ſubſlahces ca- 
pable to receive the form of an imprinted 
reſemblance. For true it is, they all admit 
the impreſſion; but ſtill one adds one dif- 
ſtintion, another adds another difference, 
to the imitation ariſing from the repreſen- 
tation its ſelf : As we may readily perceive 
in mirrors both plain, hollow and tranſpa- 


rent, infinite varieties of Repreſentations 


nal ; there being no end of that' Diver 
ty. | 
- But there js no Mirrour , 'that more ex- 


attly repreſents any fhape or form ; noc any 
Iaſtrumert that yeilds more Obſequiouſly 
; ro 


and Faces, from one and the lame Que 
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tothe uſe of Nature, then the Moon her 
ſelf. Ard yet the, receiving from the Sun 
his Maſculine ſplendor, and fiery light, 
does not tranſmit the ſatne down to us; bug 
when it intermixes with her pellucid ſub. 
ſtance, it changes colour, and looſes its 
Power. For warmth and heat abandons the 
pale Planet, and her light grows dim before 
1t can reach our fight. And this is that 
which in my opinion, Heraclital ſeerms to 
have meant, when he ſaid, That the Princt 
who tules the Oracle of Delphos , neither 
ſreals out, nor conceals, but ſigniflesg. Add 
then to theſe things thus rightly ſpoken ... 
this farther conſideration, that the Deity 
makes uſe of the Pyrhi4n Propheteſs , ſo 
far as concerns her {ight and hearing, as 
the Sun makes uſe of the Moon. For he 
makes uſe of a Mortal Body , anda Soul _ 
Immortal as the Organs of PrediCtion. 
Now the Body lies dul] and immovable of + 
it ſelf z but the Soul being Reſtleſs ; when 
once the Soul begins to be in motion , the 
body likewiſe ſtirs, not able to ceſiſt the 
violent agitation of the nimbler Spirit ; 
while ſhaken and toſs'd as in a ſtormy Sea 
by the Tempeſtuous Paſſions that rnffle 
within it. Fot as the whirling of Bodies 
that fall circularly downward, is nothing 
violent , but when upward, forc'd by a 
preternatural Circumgyration and Whirl- 
wind violence, two curling Impetuolitics 
become incumber?d in one irregular Cir- 
caurhrotation. Thus that Divine _—*" 

whic 
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which is call'd Enthuſtaſm , is a commix- 
ture of two motions, wherewith the Soul 
isagitated , the one extrinſic and diſſen- 
taneous, as of Inſpiration, the other of 
Nature. For ſeeing that as to Bodies in- 
animate, and which always remain in the 
ſame condition, it is impoſhble by Preter- 
natural Violence to offer a force which is 
contrary to their Nature and intended 
Uſe, as to move a Cylender Spherically or 
Cubically, or to make a Theorbo found like 
a Flute, or a Trumpet like a Harp z how 
. is it poſſible to manage an animate Body, 
that moves of ir ſelf; that is indu'd with 
Reaſcn, Wil, and Inclination, otherwiſe 
then according to its pre-exiſtent Reaſon, 
Power or Nature? as to encline to Mu: 
- ficka Perſon alcogether ignorant, and an 
utter enemy of Muſick; or to make a Gram- 
marian of one that never knew his Let- 
ters; or to make him ſpeak like a learned 
Man, that never underſtood the leaſt tit- 
tle of any Science in the World. For proof 
of which, I may call Homer for my Wit- 
neſs, who zfficms, that there is nothing 
done or brought to pertefion , of which 
God is not the cauſe. Not that he ſuppoſes - 
that God makes uſe of all Men for all 
things alike, but of every Man according 
to his Ability, either of Art or Nature. 
Thus doſt chou not find ir to be true,friend 
Dvogeniann , that when Afinerves would 


+per{wade the Greeks to nndertake any en- 


terprize, ſhe brings Viyſſes upon the Stage? 
Q When 
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When ſhe deſigns to break the Truce, the . 
finds out Pandarw ? When ſhe deſigns a 
Rout of the Trojans, ſhe addreſles her ſelf - 
to.Diemede? For the one was ſtout of Bady, 
and valiant z the other was a good Archer, 
but without Brains; the other a ſhrew'd Po- 
litian and Eloquent. For Hower was not of 
the ſame opinion with Pindar, at lealt it it 
were he, that made the following Verſes. 


Were it the will of Heav'n, an Oxiter Bough 
Were Veſſel ſafe enough the Seas 10 Plough. 


For he well knew, that there were different 
abilities and natures, deſign'd for different A 
effeſts, every one of which is quality'd 
with different motions , though there be 
but one moving cauſe that gives motion to 
all. So that the ſame virtual Power which < 
moves the Creature that goes upon all four, 
cannot cauſe it to fly; no more then he that 
ftammers and has a thick large Tongue can 
ſpeak fluently and eloquently;or he that has 
a feeble ſqueaking voice can give a loud hal- 
low.Therefore in my opinion it'was,that Bat- 
tu,when he came to full maturity, was ſent 
into Africa,there to build anewCity,as being 
a Perſon, who alchough he had a ſhort thick 
Tongue & Stammer?d,had nevertheleſs en- 
dowments truly royal, which render'd him 
fit (orSoveraign government.1n like manner 
it is impoſſible the Pyrhien Priclteſs ſhould* 
learn to ſpeak learnedly and elegantly. 
For though it cannot be deny'd, bur that 
her Parentage was vertuous ard honeſt, 
and: 
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and that ſhe always liv'd a ſober and a chaſt 


+ life, yet her Education was arrong poor 


labouring People ; So that ſhe was ad- 
vanc*d to the Oracular Seat, rude and un- 
poliſh'd, void of all the advartages of Art 
or Experience. For as it is the opinion 
of Yenophon , that a Virgin ready to be 
Eſpous'd, ought to be carry'd to the Bride- 
grooms Houſe, before ſhe has either ſeen 
or heard the leaſt Communication ; ſo the 
Pythian Prieſtels ought to converſe with 
Apollo, illiterate and ignorant almoſt of 
every thing, ſt:1] approaching his preſence 
with a truly Virgin Soul. 

But 'tis a ſtrange fancy of Men ; They 


-— Would have them in order to their diſcove- 


ring future Events, to make uſe of Herons, 
Wrens and Crows expreſſing themſelves 
according to their own vulgar notes, yer 
will not admit the Propheteſſes and Pythian 


+ Sybilfs, as they are the Meſſengers and Em- 


baſſadors ofGod, ro deliver theirPrediftions 
in words clear and intelligible, unle'5 the 
voice of the Prieſteſs be heard like the Cho- 
rw of a Tragedy from theBalcony of aStage; 
nor will they allow her to pronounce her an- 
ſwers in plain, fiacere and natural expreſli- 
ons,wirhout the fucus of deceit,unleſs with a 
Poetic magnificence they fly out into ſwel- 
ling ſtrains and lofryRaptures,and the dish- 
gurement of figur'd terms , accompany'd 
with the delightful ſounds of Flares & Heoboys. 

What then ſhall we fay of the Anctenc ? 


. Not one, but many things. Firſt then, as 


(1! 2 hath 
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hath been faid already, that the Ancient 
Pythian Prieſteſſes pronounc'd ſeveral of 
their Oracles in Proſe. Secondly , that 
thoſe Ages produc'd Complexions and 
Tempers of Body, much more prone and 
enclin'd to Poetry , with which immedi- 
ately aſſociated thoſe other ardent deſires, 
affections and preparations of the mind, 
which wanted only ſomething of a begin- 
ning, and diverſion of the fancy from more 
ſerious ſtudies, to draw to their purpoſe, 
not only accorCing to the ſaying of Phils- 
»w, Aſtrologers and Philoſophers, but al- 
ſo in the heat of Wine and pathetic affe- 
ions, either of ſiddain compaſſion, or 
ſurprizing joy, to ſlide inſenſibly into voi- 
ces melodiou!''y tun'd, and fill Banquets 
prolong'd with charming Threnodies , or 
Love-ſongs, as the ſubject requir'd ; and 
whole volums with amorous Canzonets 


ard mirthful inventions. Therefore, tho 


Euripides tells us, 


Lowe will te Ports Muſic 5hill impart, 
Although before a Novice in the Art. 


He does not mean that Love infuſes Muſic 
and Poetry into Men, that were already 
Tnclin'd to thoſe accompliſhments, but 
warms and awakens that diſpoſition that 
lay unactive and drowfie before : Other- 
wiſe we might ſay, that now there were no 
Lovers in the world , but that Cupid him- 
ſelf was vaniſh'd and gone, becauſe, that 
now a days there is nct oge. —— Who 
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—— Who now true Archer like 
Lets his Poetic Raptares fly 

To praiſe Corinna?s Lip or Eye , 
Or will a Youthful Song beſtow 
Upon hu Miſtreſs congu'ring Brow. 


As Pirdar ſaid. But this were abſurd to 
affirm. For amorous impatiences tor- 
meat and agitate the minds of many Men, 
not addicted either to Muſic or Poetry ; 
that know not how to handle a Flute, or 
touch a-Harp, and yet are no lels talkative 
and inflam®d with deſire, then the An- 
tients. And I believe there is no Perſon 
would be ſo unkind to himſelf as to deny , 
that the Academics, or the Quires of So- 
crates and Plato were void of Love, with 
whoſe diſcourſes and conferences touching 
that paſſion, we frequently meet, though 
they have not left any of their Poems be- 
hind. And would it not be the ſame thing 
toſay, there never was any Woman that 
ſtudy'd Courtſhip but Sapho, nor ever any 
that were endu'd with the gift of Prophe- 
fie, but Sybi/s and Ariftonica , and thoſe 
that deliver'd their Oracles and ſacred 
Raptures in Verſe? For Wine, as faith 
Cheremon, ſoaks and infuſcs it ſelf into the 
manners and cultoms of them that drink 
it. Now Poetic Rapture, like the Rap- 
tures of Love,takes its advantage from the 
ability of its Subject, and moves every one 
of the ſubjects that receive it, according to 
its proper qualification; Q3 Ne> 
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Nevertheleſs, it we do but makea right _ 

refleftion uponGod and hisProvidence,we 
ſhall find the alteration to be much for the 
better. For the uſe of reaſon ſeems to be 
like the exchange of Money. That which 
is good and lawful is commonly currant 
and known, and goes ſometimes at a high- 
er, fometimes at a lower value. Thus 
there was once a time when the Stamp and 
Coyn of Language paſt in Verſes, Sovgs 
and Sonnets ; for that then all Hiſtories , 
all Philoſophical Learning , all accidents , 
and every ſubj:C that required grave and 
ſolid Diſcuſſion, were writren in Poetrie p 
and fitted for Muſical Compoſition. For 
now what but a few will ſcarce vouchſafe to 
hear , then all men liitn'dto , 


The Shepheard, Plough- men, and Bird catcher 
(t99 — 


as it isin Prnday , all delighted in Songs 
and Verſes. For ſuch was the Inclination 
of that Aze and their readineſs to Yerſihe, 
that they fitted their very Preceptsand Ad- 
monitions to Vocal and Inſtrumental Mu- 
tic. If they were to teach, theydid itin y 
Songs fitted to the Harp . If they were to 
exhort, reprove. or perſwade, they made. 
uſe of Fables and Allegories; And then for 
their Praiſes of the Gods , their Vows 
and Pxans afrer Vifory , they were all 
Compos'd in Verſe ; by ſome as being na - 
turally airy and flowing in their Invention z 


by 


: 
—— 
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by others, as Habituated by Cuſtom. And 
therefore it is not that Apollo envyes this 
Ornament and Elegancy to the Scieftice of 
Divination, nor was it his Deſign to Ba- 
nifk from the Tripos his beloved Muſe ; but 
rather to introduce her when rejected by 0: 
thers, as being rather a Lover and Kindlec 
of Poetic rapture in others, and one that 
would rather chuſe to tur»iſh Labouring 
Fancies with Imaginations and conceptions, 
and aſſiſt them to bring forth whar lay ia 
Embryo, brave andlofty, as moiſt becom- 
ing and moſt to be admir'd. 
But afterwards when the Converſation 
# of men, andcuſtomof Living alter'd with 
the change of their Fortunes and Diſpoſiti- 
ons, conſuetude expelling and diſcarding 
all manner of Superflaity, rejeed alſo Plai- 
ted Treſles , Golden Coronets, and Sil- 
ken Veſtments loo'y flowing in careleſs 
Folds ; clipp*d their long diſhevePd Locks 
and laying aſide their Embroder'd Buskin , 
taught Men to glory in Sobriety and Fru- 
gality, in oppolition to wantonneſs and 
uperfluity , and to place true honour in 
Simplicity and Modeſty, not in Pomp and 
_ vain Curioſity. And then it was, that 
1 — the manner of Writing being quite alter'd, 
Hiſtory alighted from verſifying, as it were 
from riding in Chariots , and on foot Diſ- 
tinguiſh'd Truth trom Fable ; and Philo- 
- ſophy, in a clear and plain Stile, familiar 
and proper to inſtruct, rather then to aſto- 
niſh the world with Metaphors and _—_ 
4 Ce 
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began to diſpute and enquire after Truth 
in common and Vulgar Terms. And 


then it was, that Apollo caus'd the Pythian: - 


Prieſteſs to ſurceale calling her tellow Citi- 
Zens, Jonicremant , or Fire Inflaming ; 
the Spartans Serpent Devourers , Men by 
the name of Oreanes , and Rivers by the 
name of Orew-potes; and diſcarding Verſes, 
uncouth words, Circumlecutions and Ob- 
ſcurity, taught the Ocacles to ſpeak as 
the Laws diſcourſe to Cities, and as Prin- 
ces ſpeak to their People and their Sub- 
jects ; or as Maſters teach their Schollars, 
appropriating their manner of ,ſpeech to 
good ſence and perſwafive grace. For as 
Sophocles tells us, we are to believe the Dei- 
ty to be, ; 


Eafie to wiſe Men, who can truth diſcern, 
The Fool's bad teacher who will never learn. 


And ever ſince, that belief and perſpicuity 
thus aſſociated together, it came to paſs 
by this alteration of Circumſtances, that 
whereas formerly the vulgar lookt upon 
with a high veneration whatever was ex- 
traordinary and extravagant, and conceiv'd 
a more then common Santtity, to lie con- 
ceal'd under the vail of obſcurity; after- 
wards Men deſirous to underſtand things 
Clearly and eaſily, without Flowers of Cir- 
cumlocutions , and diſguiſements of dark 
words, not only began' to find fault with 
Qracles enyelopp'd with Poetry , as repug- 
nanc 


— 


+ 
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nant to the eaſie underſtanding of the real 
meaning, znd overſhalowing the ſentence 
with milt an4 darkneſs , but alfo ſuiſpefted 


- the rruth of ihe ver; Prophecy it fe!t, muf- 


fled up in ſo many Vi« -2phors, Riddles and 
Ambigvities, which ſf;emy'd no better then 
holes to creep out at, and evaſions of Cen- 
ſure, ſhould the event prove contrary to 
whet had been foretold. And ſome there 
were , who report, that there were teve- 
ral extempore Poets entertain*d about the 
Tripos, who were to receive the words as 
they drop: roughly from the Oracle, and 
preſently by vertue of their exrempory fan- 
cy, to model *em into Verſe and Meaſures, 


» that ſerv*d as it were inſtead of Hampers 


\ 


\ 


and Baskets to conveigh the Anſwers from 
place to place. I forbear to tell bow far 


+ thoſe Interpreters of words, thoſe treache- 


rous deceivers have contributed to diſho- 
nour the ſacred Oracles , by their interlars 
ding of bombaſt expreſſions, and high flown 
Phraſes, where ther© was no neceſſity of a- 
ny ſuch Alteration. Ir is alſo as certain , 
that thoſe Mouncebauks, Juglers , impo- 
ſtors, Gypſies, and all that Altar-licking 
Tribe of Vagabonds, that ſet up their 
Throats at the Feſtivals and Sacrifices to O- 
bele and Serapis, have highly undervalu'd 
Poeche; the one, by their manner of wan- 
dring from place to place; the other by 
attributing a certain fortune-teVing ver- 
tue to ſeveral words which they compoſe 
jato vain Prediftion, and ſell to — 
an 
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and filly Women, that eaſily ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be deluded by the over awing 
Charms of ſerious Ambiguity ;couch'd in- 
ſtrain'd and uncouth Ballatry. Wheace it 
comes to paſs, that Poetry , ſeeming to 
proſtitute it ſelf among Cheats and Delyu- 
ders of the People, among Mercenary Gyp- 
ſies, and mumping Sharlatans, has loſt its 
antient credit, and is therefore thought un- 
worthy the honour of the Tr:pos. 

And therefore, I do not wonder that the 
Antients ſhould ſtand in need of double 
meaning, of Circumlocution, and Obſcu- 
rity. For never any private Perſon cer- 
tainly conſulted the Oracle, when he went 
to buy a ſlave, or hire workmen, but Potent 
Cities, Kings and Princes, whoſe underta- 
kings and concernments were of vaſt and 
bigh concernment. Which it was not ex- . 
pedient for thoſe that had the charge of the 
Ocacle to diſoblige or incenſe by the re- 
turns of anſwers ungrateful to their ears, 
For the Deity is not bound to obſerve that 
law of Euripides, where he ſays, 


To curious Man the Radiant God alone 


. Owght only to fortel of things unknown. 


Therefore, when he makes uſe of mortal 
Prophets and Agents, of whom it behoves 


him to take a more eſpecial care, that they 


be net deſtroy'd in his ſervice , he does not 
altogether go about to ſuppreſs the Truth, 
but only Ecclipſes the manifeſtation w3 , 

ike 
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like a light divided into ſundry refleftions, 
rendring it by the means of Poetic umbrage 
leſs ſevere and ungrateful in the delivery. 
4 For it is not convenient that Princes ſhould 
preſently xnow, or their enemies be. in- 
form'd ©; what is by fate decreed to their 
diſadvantzve. Therefore he ſo envelops 
= his anſwers with doubts and ambiguities , 
as to conceal! from others the true under- 
{tanding of wiac was aaſwer*d ; though to 
to them that came to theOracle themſelves, 
and gave due attention to :he deliverer, the 
meaning of the anſwer is tranſparently 
obvious. Moſt imperrinent therefore are 
they, who conſidering the preſent alterati- 
on of things, accuſe and exclaim againſt 
| the Deity, for not aſſiſting in the ſame, but 
afcer another manner then before. And 
1. this may be farther ſaid, that Poetry brings 
* noother advantage to the anſwer, or more 
then this, that the {entence being com- 
. priz2d and confin?d within a certain num- 
ber of words and ſyll bles bounded by Poe- 
tic meaſure, is more caſily carry*d away and 
retain'd in memory. Therefore it be- 
-,- hov'd thoſe that formerly liv'd to have ex- 
traordinary memories, to retain the marks 
of places, the times -! ſuch and ſich tranſ- 


l actions, the cerea;vnies of beyond Sea Dej- 
8 ties, the hidden Monuments of Hero's, hard 
| to be found in Countries far from Greece: 
C For as well in thoſe Tranſmigrations to 
) Chios, and Candie, as in thoſe other expedi- 


tions of Oneſichus and Palantw , and feve- 
: ral 
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ral other Admirals of great Navies , how 
many ſigns were they forc'd to obſerve, how 
many Conjectures to make, e're they could 
find the ſeat of Reſt allotted by the Orz- 
cle ? In the obſervance of which there were 
ſome nevertheleſs that fail'd, as Batre a- l 
mong others. For it was told him, that 
he had not landed in the right place to which 
he was ſent, and therefore returning back, 
he complain'd to the Oracle; to whom A: 


pollo anſwer'd, 


As well as 1, thou know'ſt thou ner haſt been 
In Lybia cover'd 0're with Sheep and Kine 
But go;, for then thy Wiſdom ſhall be known — 


And ſo ſent him back again. Lyſander al- 
ſo , ignorant of the hillock Orchalides, 


formerly call'd Alopecos; nor apprehenſive 
of what was meant by 
(hind ; 


The Earth-born Dragon, treacherous Foe be- 


+ 


7 Being overthrown in battle, was there ſlain 
by Inacbio the Haliartean, who bare for his 
device, a Dragon painted upon his Shield. 
But it is needleſs to recite any more of 
theſe Antient examples of Oracles, diff 
cult tobe retain'd in memory, eſpecially to 

ou that are ſo well read. And now God 

prais*d, theres ah end of all thoſe que- 

ſtions, which were the gronnds of conſul- 
ting the Oracle : For now we repoſe alto- _ 
gether in the ſoft ſlumbers of Peace ; all 
Our 
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Our wars are at an end. No Tumults, no 
Civil Seditions, no Tyrannies, no Peſtilen- 
Cjes, nor calamities —_—_— Greece 

nor Epidemic Diſeaſes waſting Drugs a 

: Medicines adminiſtred in vain. Now then 
a { where there is nothing of Variety, nothing 
of Myſtery, nothing dangerous, but only 
x bare and ordinary Queſtions sbout ſmall tri- 


fles, and vulgar things, as whether a Man 

may Marry, whether take a Voyage by Sea, 

or lend his Money ſafely at Intereſt? or ſup- 

poſe they ſhould be the enquiries of Cities 
concerning the next Harveſt, the increaſe of 

, their Cattle, or the health of the Inhabi- 
tants; there to make uſe of Verſes, ambi- 

guous words and confounding obſcurities, 

where the queſtions require ſhort and eaſe 
anſwers, cauſes us roſuſpeCt, as if the ſa- 

| cred Miniſter ſtudy*d only cramp expreſli- 
ons, like ſome ambitious Sophiſter, to wreſt 
admiration from the Ignorant. But the Py- 
thian Pricſteſs is naturally of a more gene» 
rous Diſpoſition; and therefore when ſhe 
cis buſie with the Deity, ſhe has more need 
of truth, then to ſatisfie her vain glory , 
not miading either the commendstions, or 
the diſpraiſe of Men ; and well it were,that 
we our ſelves were ſo affected. But on the 
contrary, being in a quandary and jealouſie, 
leaſt the Oracle ſhould looſe the reputation 
— It has had for theſe three Thouſand years , 
and leaſt People ſhould forſake it, and for- 
bear going to it, we frame excuſes to our 
ſclves,and feign cauſes and reaſons of things 
which 


. 
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which we neither know, nor is it conveni-. 
ent for ns to kr:.ow ; out of a fond defign{es. 
perſwade the perſons thus odly diſlatisfy'd, 
who it became us rather to let alone. For 
certainly the miſtake muſt redound to our 


ſelves, when we ſhall have ſuch an opinion 


of ourDeity,as to approve and eſteem thoſe 
antient and pithy Proverbs of wiſe Men, 


wricten at the Entrance into the Temple, 
Know thy ſelf, Nothing to exceſs,as containin 
in few words, a full and cloſe compact 


ſ:ntence, and yet find fault with the modern 


Oracle, for delivering anſwers conciſe and 


plain. 


Whereas thole Apothegms are like 


waters crowded and pent up in a narrow 
room,or running between contratted banks, 
where we can no more diſcern the bottom 
of the water, then we can the depth and 
meaning of the ſentence. And yet if we 
conſider what has been written and ſaid 
concerning thofe ſentences, by ſuch as have 
div'd into their fignification,with an intent 
toclear their abſcruſeneſs, we ſhall hardly 
find diſputes more prolix then thoſe are. But 
the language of the Pyrhian Prieſteſs is ſuch - 
as the Mathematicians define a right line to 
be, that is to ſay, the ſhorteſt that may be 
drawn *twixt two points.So likewiſe doth ſhe 
avoid all windings & circles, all double mea- 
ings, and abſtruſe ambiguities, but proceeds 
direly tothe truth. And tho ſhe has been 
obnoxious to ſtrict examination,yet is ſhe not 
to be miſconſter'd without danger 3 nor 
could ever any perſon to this very day,con- 


vict 


Is 
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vict ker of falſhood ; but on the other ſide 
ſhe has filPd the Temple with Preſents , 
gifts and offerings, not only of the Greeks 
but Barbarians, and adorn'd the Seat of the 
Oracle, with the magnificent Structures and 
Fabricks of the Awphyitions. And we find 
many additiens of new buildings, meny re- 
parations of the old ones that were fallen 
down or decay'd by time. And as we ſee 
from Trees o*regrown with ſhade and ver- 
dant Boughs, other leſſer ſhutes ſprout up; 
Thus has Delphian concourſe afforded 
growth and grandeur to the Pyleum or Se- 
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- tending with nature to render thoſe places 
the Seats both of Plenty and delight,we be- 
hold the forms and ornaments of Temples 
and Palaces, magnificent Piles ſurrounded 
with Groves and Walks, and purling Rivo- 
lets, ſerving not only for refreſhment, but 
for the Ceremonies of theAltar,not brought 
to perfetion in a Thouſand years, and 
which the credit of the Oracle only thus a- 
dorn'd. And to what other cauſe can we 

attribute the fertility of the Galax:or Plains 
in Boetsa, but to their vicinity to this Ora- 
cle, as being bleſs'd with the neighbouring 


a Run a fo 


nn a, 


” influences ol the Deity , where from the 
0 well nouriſh'd Udders of the bleatingEwes, 
= Milk flows in copious ſtreams, like Water 
n from ſo many Fountain Heads, 

Js 


Their Pails run ore, and larger Veſſels ſtill, 
3 With rich abundance all their Daries fit. 


To 


nate-houſe of the Amphyftsons,while Art con- » 
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To us yet more apparent atid remarkable 
{1gas of the deities liberality,while we behold 
the glory of tac fam'd ſtore and plenty,o're- 
flowing former Penury and Barrenneſs.And 
I cannot bur think much the. better of my 
ſelf, for having in ſ>»me meaſure contribu- 
ted to theſe things witi Polycrates and Pe- 
trew. Nor can I leſs admire the firſt Author 
and Proinoter of this gvcd order and ma- 
nagement. And yet it 1s 8vt to be chought 
thac ſuch,and ſo great a change,ſhould come 
to paſs in ſo ſmall a time by human induſtry, 
without the favour of the Deity aſliſting 
, and bleſſing bis Oracle. So that altho there 
were ſoine, who formerly blam'd the Am- 
biguity and obſcurity of the Oracle, and 0- 
chers,who at this day find fault with its mo- 
dern plainneſs and perſpicuity ; yet are they 
both alike unjuſt and fooliſh in their paſſion; 
for that like Children better pleas'd with 
the {1ght of the Rain-bow, and thoſe Halo's 
and Acteors that encircle the Sun and Moon, 
then to ſee the Sun and Moon themſelves 
in their ſplendour.they are only taken with 
Riddles.ab{truſe words and figurative ſpee- - 
ches, which are but the reflections of the 
Oracle, ſurrounding the imagination and 
apprehenſion of our mortal underſtanding, 
And becaule they are not able to make a ſa- 
tisfaCtory judgement of this change , find 
fault with God himſelf; not con{1dering , 
- that neither we nor they are able to com- > 
prehend by rational diſcourſe , the hidden 
Councels and Deſigns. of the Deity. 

' THE END. Plu: 
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Plutarch's Morals, 


PAR T. VIII, 
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Plutarch's giving an Account of thoſe 
Sentiments concerning Nature with 
which Philoſophers were delight- 
ed ; contained in V. Pooks. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by 
John Dowel Vicar of Melton- 
Mewbray in Leiceſterſhire. 


of Natural Phyloſophy, we- judge ir 

neceſlary in the firſt place, and cheifly 

tudivide the Body of Phyloſophy into 
its proper Members; that we may know what 
is that which is call'd Phyloſophy, and what 


J T being our determination to diſcourſe 


part of it is Phylical , or the explanation of —.. 


Natural things. The Scoicks afficm that wiſ- 
:. dom is the knowledge of thinzs Human and 
D.vine; Phyloſophy is that part. which re- 

; ducerh what is convenient into Practice. 
Ala: . -  Vertue 
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Vertue is the ſole indSoveraignConvenience 
and this diſtributes.it ſelf into three general 
parts;Naural,Mora! and Logical : by which /. 
juſt reaſon Phyloſophy is Tripartite-of which” 
one isNatural,the otherMoral,the thirdDia- 
lectical. The Natural is when our enqui- < 
Ties are concerning theWorld,and all things 
contained in it ; Ethical is the imployment 
of our Minds in thoſe things which concern 
the manners of Mans life ; Thg Logical 
(which they alſo call DialeCtical) regulates * 
our Converſetion with others in ſpeaking, 
Arsſtotle , Theephraſius, and after them al- 
molt all the Pereparcricks give the ſame divi- 
fron of Phyloſophy. ?Tis abſolutely re- 4, 
quiſite that the Compleat perſon be Con- 
templatcr of things which have a being, 
and the practiſer of thoſe things which are 
decent, and this eaiily appears by the follow: 
ing inflances. It the queſtion be propoſed - 
whether the Sun which is ſo conſpicuous to 
us be informed with a Soul, or inanimate, 4 
he that makes this diſquiſition is the thinking 
man, for he procceds no tarther, than to 
conſider the Natnre of that thing which is 
propoſed : Likewiſe if theWorld be infinite, - 
or whether beyond the Syſtem of this World 
there is any real being ; all theſe things are - 
the objetts about whch the underſtauding of 
Man is converſant. Bur if theſe be the que- 
ſtions, what meaſures muſt be taken to com- - - 
pole the well ordered life of Man, what are 
the beſt methods to govern and educate - 
Children, or what are the exa&t Rules 
whereby 
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whereby Soveraigns may Command and 
Eftablith Laws. All theſe Queries are pro- 
poſed, for the ſole end of Action, and this 
ſame Perſon is the Morpsl and Praftical 
Man. 


— 


———— — —— 
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CHAP.I. 
What is Nature. 


Ince we have undertaken to make a dili- 
Lzent ſearch intoNature,lI cannot but con- 
clude it neceſſary to declare what Nature is. 
Tis very abſurd to attempt a Diſcourſe of 
the Eſſence of Natural things and not to un- 
derſtand what is the Power and Sphear of 
Nature: it Ar:fotle be credited, Nature is the 
Principle of Motion and Reſt, in which Na- 
ture is Principal and not by Accident ; all 
4 things that are conſpicuous to our Eyes 
which are neither fortuitous nor neceſſary , 
nor have a Divine original, gor acknow- 
ledge any ſuch like caufe,are calld Natural, 
and enjoy their proper Nature, of this fort 
are Earth, Fire, Water, Air, Plants, Ani- 
mals, to theſe may be added all things 
produced from them, ſuch are Showers , 
Hail, Thunders, Hurricanes and Winds , 
E — all theſe confe$ they had a bezianing, none 
of theſe were from Eternity, but had ſome 
- thing as the Or:gix of them; and theſe, like- 
wiſe Animals, Plants have a principle 
Aa 2 whence 
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whence they are preduc?d, but Nature which 
in alt theſe things hath the Priority, is not 


only the princip'e of —_—_ but of repoſe, 


whatſoever enjoys the priticiple of Motion, 
the ſame has a poſlibility to find a diſſolution 
therefore on this account it is that nature is 
the principle of Motion and Quiet. 


CHAP. II. 


What # the difference between a Principle and 
an Element, 


= E followers of Ariſtotle and Plato con- 
clude that an Zlement is diſcriminated 


 frem a Principle. Thales the Mileſian (up- 


poſeth that a Principle and the Elements 
are one and the ſame thing,but it is evident 
that they vaſtly differ one from another, for 
theElements are thingsCompounded, but we 
do pronounce that a, principle admits not of 
a Compoſition, nor are the effects cf any 
other being, but thoſe which we call Ele- 
ments,Earth, Water, Fire and Airare not of 
the like conſtitution, thisis the reaſon that we 
term Principles, which have nothing prece- 
daneous to them , out of which they are 
produced, therefore a Principle is not the 
ſame with an Element.there are ſome things 
which have a prxzexiſtence toEarthand Wa- 
ter from which they are begotten (to wit) 


matter which is without form and Caligi- 
nous 
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nous, ard that which is Form, which we call 

rea Which is the pertettion of a being 

and privation : Thales therefore 1s very pec- 

cant by affirming that Water is both an 
{cement and a Principle. 


: * 


CHAP. Ill. 
Of Principles a1.4 what they are. 


(T bales the Ail:ſian doth aff.rm,that Water 
is the principle from whence all things in 
the {Univerſe Spring, this perſon appears to 
© the Prince of Philoſophers; from him the 
onjick Set took its Denomination. There 
are many Familics and Succeſsions among(t 
Philoſophers; after he had profelled Philo- 
lophy in egypt, when he was very o!d, he 
returned to A4iletas, he pronounced that all 
things ,had their Original from Water , 
and into Warer all things are reſolved : 
Hence it was that he fir{t Conjetured, that 
whatſoever was the prolifick ſeed of all ani- 
mals, was a Principle, and that is Moiſture: 
Likewiſe it is prob?ble that all things re- 
ccive their Original from Humidity , his ſe- 
. cond reaſon was,that allPlants are nouriſhed 
and fructified by that thing which is Moiſt, 
of which being deprived,wither away. Third- 
+ ty, that that fice, of which the Sun and Scars 
are inade, 1s nouriſhed by Watery Exha- 
lations, yeaand the world ir ſelf, which mo- 
Aa; yed 
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ved Homer to ſing, that the generation of 
it was from Water. 


—_— The Ocean « 
Of all things the kind Geneſis. 


Anap mander who himſelt was a Mileſian, 
aſſigns the principle of all things to Infinity, 
from whence all things flow, and into the 
ſame are corrupted ; hence it is, that Infinite 
Worlds are framed and he delivers, that 
every being, when it periſheth, is reduced 
into that thing, whence it had its Original, 
and thus he farther proceeds ;for what other 
reaſon is there of an Infinity; but this that 
there may be nothing deficient, as to the 
Generation or ſubſiflance of what is in na- 
ture : there is his Errour , that he doth not 
acquaint us, what this Infinity is , whether 
it be Air, or Water, or Earth, or any other 
ſich like Body ; beſides he is peccant, in that 
he, giving of us the Material cauſe, is 
ſilent, 2s to the Efficient cauſe of beings, 
for this thing which he makes his Infinite, 
can be nothing but matter ; Operation can- 
not be within tke ſphere of matter, except 
an Efficient cauſe be ancxed. Anaximenes his 
Fellow Citizen pronounceth, that Air is the 

- principle of all beings; from it all receive 
their Original, and into it all return ; he 
2ftirms, that cur Scul is nothing but Air, it 
is that which Coniti-:ites and Preſerves ; the 
whole world is inveſted with Spirit and Air, 
2nd that Spirit and Air are Synonymus; this 

FCr- 
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perſon is in this deficient , to conclude that 
of pure Air, which is a {1mple body, and is 
made of one onely form, that all Animals 
ſhould be compeſid of it ; it is not poſlible 
to think, that a ſingle Principle ſhould be 
the matter of all chings, trom whence they 
- receive their ſubliltence ; beſides there mult 
be an operating cauſe; Silver is not of it ſeif 
'- ſufficient to frame a drinking Cup, ifan 
Operatour was not required,which is taeSil- 
ver-{mith, the like may be applycd to Veſ- 
fels made of Wood, Braſs or any other ma- 
terial. "Anaxagorarthe Clazomersan allerted 
parts fimilar or homogeneous to be the Ori- 
ginal caule of 2ll beings, it ſeemed to- him 
indubitable, that any thing could ariſe of 
nothing like it ſelf, or rzfolved into thar, 
which is nothing akia to it. Let us there- 
fore injtance in nouriſhment, which appears 
{imple and uniform , ſuch is bread which we 
owe to Ceres,and Water which we drink : of 
this very nutriment, our Hair, our Veins, 
our Arteries, Nerves, Bones, and alt our 
other Parts are nouriſhed. Theſe things 
thus being performed , it mult be granted , 
that nouriſhment which is received by us, 
contains all things wiiich are like to thoſe, 
which are Arguments by it: Ia it there are 
thoſe particles which are producers ofBtood, 
Bones, Nerves and all other parts, which 
reaſon diſcovers for us, it is not necefary 
that we ſhould redaceall things under the 
object of ſence, for Bread and Water are fit- 
ted tothe ſenſes, yet in them there are thoſe 

Aa4 part$ 
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parts latent, which arediſcoverable only by 
reaſon, by which irs evident, that in them 
there are parts ſimilar to thoſe produced, by 
that which nouriſheth , theſe he terms Ho- 
wogeneous parts, averring that they are the 
principles of beings ; matter is according to — 
him the ſimilar parts, and the efficient cauſe 

is a mind which orders all things that have t 
an exiſtence; thus he begins his diſcourſe, 
all things are madeand confuſed one among 
another ,, with a mind divided and reduced 
into a convenient order ; In this he is to be 
ccmmended, that he yokes togethet matter 
and an IntelleCtual agent. Arch:laws the Son 
of Apollodorwthe Athenian pronounceth,that 
the principles of all things have their Origi- 
nal from an infinite Air rarifyed or conden- 
ſed : Airrarifed is Fire, condens'd is Wa- 
rer. Theſe Philoſophers, the followers of - 
Thales\acceeding one another,made up that 
Sect which takes to its ſelt the denominati- 
on of the /oniek, 

Pythagoras the Samian the Son of Meſar- 
cbxs fromanother Origin , deduces the prin- 
ciples of all things, it was him that firſt cal- 
led hirnſelf a Philoſopher ; he aſſigns the 
firſt Principles to be numbers, and thoſe 
Symetrics which he {tiles Harmony reſulting 
from them, and thac which is conipoſed ot 
Numbers which is Geometry. This he 
rer2s Elements, ard again to produce a be- 
ing he enumerates unity, and the binary 
number which is akin to infinity amongſt 
the principles. There muſt concur an effi- 
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cient and forming cauſe, which is an under- 
ſtanding, and that underſtanding is God , 
the paſlible or material cauſe, and that is the 
vilible World. Moreover the Nature of 
Number he ſaith conliſts in ten, for all Peo- 
ple whether Grecians or Barbarians reckon 
from one to ten, and thence return to one 
again. Further he avers the Vertue of ten 
conliſts'in the Quaternian, the reaſon is this, 
if any perſon reckons from cne, ard by ad- 
dition placing his numbers ſo as he takes in 
the Quaternary, he ſhall compleat the Num- 
her of ten, if you exceed any thing you 
will fall ſhort of ten, for one, two, three 
and four being caſt up together make up ten. 
the number of ten is by unites, but the per- 
fetion of that ten is the Quaternary, there- 
fore the Pythagoreans ſay, that their moſt 
ſacred Oath is by that God that delivered 
ro them the Quaternary. 


By th* Founder of the ſacred number four, 
Eternal Natares Font they gravely ſwore. 


Of this namber the Soul of man is compo- 
{ed for Mind, Knowledg , Opinion ard 
Senſe are theſe four that compleat the Soul, 
from which all S-jences, all Arts, all ratio- 
nal faculties derive themſelves, for what our 
Mind perceives it perceives after the man- 
ner of a thing that is one, the ſoul it ſelf 
being an unity, as for Inſtance ; a Multitude 
of Perſons are not the objec cf the Sence, 
nor arecomprehended þy us, for they are 

| intinite 
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infinite,our underſtanding gives the true no- 
tion of that, in which al} individuals do a- 
gree, the number of Individuals is infinite , 
the Generick or Specifick, nature of all being 
isan unite, or to be apprehended as one on- 
Iy thing, from this one Conception we give 
the genuine Meaſures of all exiſtence, there- 
fore we affirm that the beings which are ſo 
are rational and diſcourſive beings,but when 
we come to give the nature of a Horſe, cis 
that Animal which Neighs, and is com- 
mon to all Horſes , by which *cis manifeſt 
that the underſtanding which hath ſuch like 
conceptions, is ia its Nature and Unity the 
binary number , which is of kin to infinite, 
muſt needs be Science, whatſoever admits _ 
a Demonſtcation or requires Belief, belongs ' 

to Science; every Sy/ogs/w draws that con- 
cluſion which is the Queſtion doubted of , 
from thoſe Propoſitions which are by all 
granted, by which means another propol1- 
tion is demonſtrated , the knowledge of 
which we call comprehenſion, for which rea- 
ſon Science is the binary Number , but opi- 
nion is the Ternary; for that rationally fol- 
lows from comprehenſion ; the Object of 0- 
pinion are many things, the Ternary Num- 
ber denotes a multitude as thrice happy Gre- 
cians, for this reaſon Pithagoras took no no- 
tice of the Ternary. Heraclitue and Hyp4- 
ſu the Metapontiman, ſuppoſe that fire gives 
the Origination to 2ll beings, they all flow 
from Fire, and in Fire they all conclude, for 
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conftituted ; the firſt part of the World be- 
ing moſt condengd and contracted within it 
ſelt made the Earth, but part of that Earth 
- being looſn'd and made thin by Fire, Water 
was produced ; afterwards this Water be- 
- ing exhaled and rarified into Vapors became 
Air ; after all this the World it ſelf, and all 
+ other Corporeal beings ſhall be diſſolved by 
Fire in the Univerſal Conflagration;by them 
therefore it appears, that Fire is it which 
gives the beginning to all things, and is that 
in which all things receive their Period. E- 
picurus the Son of Neocles the Athenian , his 
+ Philoſophical ſentiment , being the ſame 
with thoſe of Demecritus,affirms that thePrin- 
þ 41 ciples of all being are Bodies, which are on- 
| ly perceptible, by reaſon they admit not of 
a- Vacuity nor of any Original, but being of 
a ſelf Exiſtence are Eternal and Incorrupti- 
ble, that they are not liable to any diminu- 
tion, they ace impenetrable, nor is pc ſbble 
] for them to receive any formation of Parts, 
or admit of any Alterations : of theſe rea- 
ſon is only the Diſcoverer; they are ina 
perpetualMotion through vacuity.and in the 
. empty ſpace ; forthe vacuum it felf is infi- 
. nite, and the Bodies that move in it are in- 
. finite ; thoſe Bodies acknowledg theſe three 
- Accidents, Figure, Magnitude and Gravity. 
- Demacritus acknowledged but two , Magni- 
$ = tude and Figure ;, Epicurus added the third ; 
y to wit, Gravity; for he prenounced that 
r 
>) 


*tis neceſſary that Bodies receive their Mo- 
tion from that Impreſſion which ſprings 
rom 
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from Gravity , otherwiſe they could not be 
moved; the Figures of Atoms are appre-+ 
hended by our minds fog they are not ink- 
nite ; theſe Figures are neither hookd nor 
triangular nor orbicular , ſuch Figures as 
theſe do eaſily admitof a Diviſion , which , 
Atoms neceſſarily refuſe; for they are im- 
paſſible , impenerrable ; rhey have indeed 
Figures proper to themſelves, which are on- 
ly diſcovered by reaſon; it is called an A- 
tom, not by reaſon of its ſmallneſs but in- 
diviſidility, in it no Vacuity , no paſlible 
affection is to be found, and that there is an 
Atom is perfectly clear , for there are Ele- 
ments which have a perpetual duration, and 
thereare Animals which admit of a Vacuity, 
and there is an Unity. Empedecles the A- 
grigentinian the Son of Meton , he affirms 
that there are four Elements, Fire, Air, 
Earth and Water, and two Powers which 
bear the greateſt command in Nature, Con- 
cord and Diſcord, of which one is the Uni- 
on the other the Diviſion of beings, Thus 
he lings, 


Thrice happy Greeks. 


by Fapiter he means Fire and Ether, by 7#- - 
no that gives Life the Air,by Plwto the Earth, - 
by Neſt:s water,the ſeed and fountain of all 
Mortals, Socrates the Son of Sophreniſcus,and 
Plato of Arifton both Natives of Athens , 
entertain the ſame opinion concerning the 
Univerſe,xfor they ſuppole three Principles, 
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God, Matter and an Idea , God is the Uni- 
verſal underſtanding ; matter is that which 
is the firſt Subſtratuw accommodated for the 
Generation and Corruption of beings; An 
Idea is an Incorporable eſſence exiſting in 
- the cogitations and apprehenfions of God, 
* for God is the ſoul and mindot the World. 
Ariſtotle the Son of Nichomachm the Staga- 


* rite, he conſtitutes theſe principle Emtele- 


<b:4, which is the ſame with form, matter 
and privation, he ng cons Ele- 
ments, he adds a certain fifth body which is 
Ethereal , and not obnoxious to mutation. 
Zeno Son of Mnaſeas the Native of Citrum, 
heavers theſe to be principles God and Mat- 


ter, the firſt of which is the efficient cauſe, 


the other the paſſible and receptive, four 
Elements he likewiſe conteſſes, this Sect of 
- Philoſophers is called the J7talick, by reaſon 
Pythagoras opened his School in Jraly; his 
hatred of the Tyranny of Polycrates enfor- 
ced him to leave his Native Country Samos. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Was this World Compoſed in that Order 
and after that manner it #. 


Tz World being broken and confuſed 
afcer this manner was reduced into that 
Figure and Compoſure as now it 1s, the in- 
ſeltible Bodies which are infinite by a = 
an 
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and fortuitous motion, without any govern« 
ing Power, inceflantly and ſwittly were hur- 
ried one amongſt anorher, many bodies be- 
ing jumbled rogether,upon this account they 
having a diverlity in the Figures and Magni- 
tode, theſe therefore being ſo jumbled to- 
gether, thoſe bodies which were the great- 
eſt and heavieſt ſank into the I6welt place, 
they that were of a leſſer magnitude being 
round, f{inootii and ſlippery, theſe meeting 
with thoſe heavier bed:es were eaſily broken 
intro pieces, and were carried into higher 
places; bur when that force whereby theſe 
yarioully figured particles tought with and 
ſtroke one auorher, and forced the lighter 
upwards, did ceaſe, and that there was no 
farther power left to drive them into Supe- 
riour Regions, yet they were wholely hin- 
dred from deſcending downwards; for they 
were compelled to recide in thole places ca- 
pable to receive them, and theſe were the [// 
heavenly ſpace,and by theſe ſamea multitude 
of little bodies were broken one amongſt a- 
nother, but theſe being thus ſhiver*d fell in- 
to Coherence and mutual Embraces, and 
by this means the Heaven was produced ; 
theſe various and great multitude of Atoms 
enjoying the fame nature, as its before a(- 
ſerted, being hurried aloft did form the 
Stars, the multitude of theſe exhaled bo- 
dies, {ttuck and broke the Air in ſhivers and 
forced a paſlage through ir, theſe being fill'd 
with wind, as they were moving, inveſted 


the Stars and whicPd %em about, by which 
means 
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means to this preſent time , that Circulary 
motion, which theſe Stars have in the Hea- 
vens is maintained, much after the ſame 
manner the Earth was made; for by thoſe 
little particles whoſe gravity made ?em to 
recide in the lower places, the Earth was 
formed , the Heaven, Fire and Air were 
conſtituted of thoſe particles which were 
carried aloft, but a great deal of matter re- 
maining in the Earth, this being condenſed 
every little part and form of it was broken 
in pieces, it produced that nature which is 
moiſt ( viz.) the Water , but this being 
fluidly diſpoſed did run into thoſe places 
which were hollow , and theſe places were 
thoſe that were capable to receive and pro- 
tect it , or rather ſubſiſting by it ſelf, did 
make the lower places hollow , after this 
manner the principle parts of the World 
were conſtituted. 


CHAP. V. 


Whether the World or this unwerſe u« that be- 
ing which may be called one ſingle thing. 


HE Stoxcks pronounce that the World 

is one thing, and this they ſay is the 
Univerſe and is Corporeal , but Empedecles 
his opinion is that the world is one, yet by 
n0 means the Syſteme of this world mult be 
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ſtiled the univerſe, but that it is a ſinall part 
of it, and the remainder is the principle of 
all beings, what to Plato ſeems the trueſt he, } 
thus declares, that there is one World, 
and that World is the Univerſe, and this 
he endeavours to evince by three Argyu- 
ments, fir{t that the world could not be com- = * 
pleat and perfect, if it did not within it ſelf 2 
include a!l beings. Secondly nor could it _ 
| the true reſemblance of its Original and 
xemplar, if it were not one only begotten 
thing. Thirdly, it could not be incorrup- - 
tible if there were any being out of its com- 
paſs, to whoſe Power it might be obnoxi- 
ous, but to Pl&s it may be thus returned, 
1/, That the World is compleat and per- 
fect, neither doth it contain all things wi 
in ir ſelf, for man is a perfect being, and -M 
he doth not encompaſs all thmgs. 2dl. 
That there are many Exemplars and Origi- 4 
nals of Statues, Houſes and Pictures. z3d!y. 
How is the World perfect if any thing be- 4 
yond it is poſlible to be moved about ir, the 
World is not incorruptible, nor can ir be ſo 
conceived becauſe it had an Original. To 
Metrodorus it ſeems abſurd, thac in a large + 
Field one only Stalk ſhould be ſeen growing, 
and in an infinite (pace one only word exif 
iog, and that this univerſe is infinite is 
maniteſt by the multitude of beings that are 
init - Hence it's clear from that inconcei- 
vable Mulcitude that there are infinite cau- 
ſes ; If this World were limited , how 
comes it to paſs that the cauſes from whence 
it 
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it was formed ſhould be infinite, they being 

infinite it's neceſſary that the World like- 

3 wiſe be infinite, where all cauſes do concur, 

bs there the effets alſo muſt appear, ler the 

= cauſes be what they will , either Atoms or 
Elements. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Whence did men obtain the knowledge of the 
Exiſtence aud Efſence of a Deity. 


H E Stoicks thus define the Eſſence of 
a God that it is a Spirit Intelleftual 
and Fiery, that it acknowledges no ſhape 
but is continually changed into what it 
pleaſes and aſlimulates it ſelf to all things, 
the*knowledge of this Deity they firſt re- 
ceived from the pulchritude of thoſe things 
which fo viſibly appeared to us, for they con- 
cluded that norhing beauteous could caſually 
or fortuitouſly be formed, but that it was 
framed from the Art of a great underſtand- 
ing that produced the World that the World 
1s very reſplendent,is made perſpicuous from 
the figure,the colour,the magnitude of it,and 
likewiſe from the wonderful variety of thoſe 
Stars which adorn this World, the World is 
Spherical, theOrbicalar hath thepreheminence 
above all other Figures, this being circularly 
moved is aſſimulated to all it's parts. They 
likewiſe themſelves being in a circular mo- 
tion, on this account according to Plaro, 
the Underſtanding which is the moſt ſacred 
Bb park 
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part of man,is in the head;the moſt beautious 
colour of ir is rainted with that which re- 
ſembles the Skies, which though little black- 
er then Purple yet hath ſuch a ſhining Qua- 
lity, by that reaſon and by the vehement ef- 
ficacy of it*s colour it cuts the Air and at fo 
great a diſtance the Heavens are to be con- 
templated, and in this greatneſs of the 
World the beauty of it appears, view all 
things, that which contains the reſt carries a 
beauty with it as an Animal anda Tree, they 
accompliſh the beauty of the World and all 
other eaings which are viſible to us ; the ob- 
lique Circle called the Zoazack in the Hea- 
ven is with different Images painted and di- 
ſtinguiſhed. 


There*s Cancer, Leo, Virgo, and the Claws, 
Scorpius, Arcitenus, and Capricorn 
Amphora, Piſces. then the Ram, andBull ; 
The lovely pair of Brothers next ſucceed. 


There are a thouſand others that gives us 
the ſutable reflections of the beauty of the 
World, thus Euripides 


Saturn with ſplendid Lights, you ſee, 
Stupendious V ariety | 

The Great, and Beautiful Fffett 

Of Ged; the All-wiſe ArchiteF. 


From this the knowledge of aGod is con- , 
veyed to man, the $:1n, the Moon and the 
rcit of the Stars being carried under the 

| Earth; 
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Earth; there riſing in their proper Colour, 
Magnirude, Place and Times, therefore 


+ they who by Tradition delivercd :© us the 


| knowledge and veneration of the Gods, 
they did it by theſe three manner of ways, 


= Firſt, From Nature. Secondly Fcom Fables. 
— Third:y, From the Teſtimony which the 


Laws of Common-wezltbs give the Natural 
way of knowing the nature of the Gods, 
Philoſophers taughr, the Fabulous Poets, the 
Political way which derives to us that fame 
knowledg is recieved from the conſticutions 
of each Common-wealth, all forts of this 
Learning is diſtinguiſhed into theie ſeven 
, parts, Frſt, Is fron things that are conſpi- 


F cuous, and the obſervation of thoſe Bodies 


which are in places ſuperiour to uz ; to men 
the Stars that are fo vilible did give the 
knowledg of a Deity, for they contempla- 
ting that they are th2 cauſes of fo great an 
harmony that they regulate Day and Nighr, 
Winter and Summer by their Riſing and 
S2tting, and likewiſe conſidering thoſe be- 
ings which by their influznces in the Earth 
do receive a being, and do likewiſe 
fruCtifie, it was maniteſt tro men that the 
H-aven was the Father of thoſe things and 
the Mother the Earth, that the Heaven wag 
the Father it's clear ſince from the Hea- 
ven's there?s the pouring dowa of W3z- 
ters, which have their ſpermarick faculty ; 
the Earth the Mother, becauſe ſhe receives 
them and brings forth, likewiſe men conſi- 


gdering that the Stars are running in a perpe- 
Bb 2 tua} 
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tual motion, that the Sun and the Moon 
that they are the cauſe that we view and cor- 
template them, they call them Gods; in * 
the ſecond and third Place 'they thus diſtin- — 
guiſhed the Deities into thoſe which are be- 
neficial and injurious to mankind, thoſe 
which are beneficial they called 7wpiter, 
Zune, Mercury, Ceres, thoſe who are miſ- 
cheivous the Dire, Furies, and Mars, theſe 
threatning dangers and violence, men en- 
deavour to appeaſe and conciliate by ſa- 
cred Rites, the Fexrth and the Fifth Order + 
of Gods, they aſſign to things and Paſſions, 
to Paſſions Love, Venus, 2 lire, the Dei- - 
ties that preſide over oh Hope, Juſtice, +- 
and the right diſtribution of the Laws, the 
Sixth Order of D:ities are poſſeſſed by thoſe 
whichare made by the Poets, Heſiod willing 
to find ont a Father for thoſe Gods that ac- 
knowledg an Original, invented their Pro- 
genitours which are 


Hynerion, Cxus, 4nd Japetus, 
With Creen 


Upon which account this is called the Fabu- 


4 


lous, the Seventh Rank of the Deities added + 3 


to the reſt are thoſe which by their benefi- 
cence to mankind were honoured with a Di- 
vine Worſhip though they were born of a 
mortal Race, of this ſort were Hercules, — 
Caſtor and Pollux , and Bacchus; theſe are 
reputed to be of a humane Species, for of 
all Beings that which is Divine is _ ex- 
cellent 
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cellent, and Manamongſt all Animals is a- 


- dorned with the greateſt beauty, and that 


diverſly by Vertue according to the Conlti- 
tution of his mind, and therefore in that 
Order he is the moſt excellcar, and there- 
fore the Gods to thoſe perſons that are ad- 
mirable for Goodneſs and to thoſe that be 
wickedly diſpoſed they determine the ſuita- 
ble puniſhments or rewards. 


— — — 
NS — 


_ — 


CHAP. VII. 


IVhat 3s God. 


OME of the Philoſophers ſuch were 
Diagoras the Mileſian, T hecdorns the Cy- 
ren«an and Evemern the Tegeatan did unani- 
mouſly deny there were any Gods, and Cal:- 
machus the Cyrenzan dilcovered his mind 
in theſe /ambick Verſes thus Writing 


To th? Ante-mural Temple flock apace, 
Where he that long ago compos'd of Braſs 
Great Jupiter, T hraſonic old bald Pate, 
HAnd*s Whimſies, tho Divine,are cut of Date. 


Which denote there were no Gods, Euri- 


- _ the 7Tragedian durſt not openly declare 


is Sentiment, the Court of Areapegau terri- 
fied him, yet he ſufficiently maniteſted his 
thoughts by this method he preſented in his 


+ ; raged Sy pimthe _ andereat Patron of 


i thus 
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this opinion and introduced himſelf as one a- 
grecing with him 


Diſorder in thoſe Days did Domineer, 
A..d brutal Power hb pt the World in fear. 


Afterwards by the Sanction of Laws wicked- — * 
ncfs was ſuppreſſed, but by reaſon that Laws _ 


only could prohibit publick Villaries, yer 
could not binder many perſons from acting 
ſecret Inpicties, ſome wiſe perſons gave this 
Alvice that weought nortoblind Truth with + 


lying diſguiſes, and that we ought to per- \ 


{wade men that there is a God 


There's an Etcynal G od does hear, and jo 2 
Ara under ſtands ev'ry Impiety ; (be. 
Tiv it tn dark receſs, or thuught committed 


But tir's Poetical Fable with Caliwmachus 
ouzht to be rejected, who thus ſaith 


JF yeu bel:cv'2 a Cod, it muſt be neant 
That yu conceive this GoaUmmpotent. 


Fr God cannot dy every thing, for if it 

were fo. then a Ged conld make Snow black © 
and the F ce, cold, and he that is in a polture 
of Sitting ro ſtand upright, and fo on the 
contrary. The brave ſpeaking, Plaro pro- 


nounceth thar Ged tormed rhe World atter x | 


his own Io-ge, but this ſmells rapk of the 
'oId doteapes, «ccoiGing ro the rate cf the A 
t qe and Obſolete Play-wiiters, for kow dfd' 
God 
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God, caſting his Eye upon himſelf, trame rhis 


Univerſe ? Or hov did God being Sphericel 


J ... render himſelf a bei;'g Inferiour to nian. 


is 


Anaxagors avers that Bodies did con!iſt 
from all Eternity, but the Divine Intellect 
did reduce them into their proper Orders, 
and effeted the Origination of all Betags, 


= bur Plato did not ſuppoſe that the primary 


Bodies had their confiitence and repoſe, bur 
that they were moved confufedly and in dif- 
order; but God knowing that Order was 


4 berter than confulion did digeſt them into 


the beſt methods; both theſe were equally 
peccant, tor both ſuppoſe God to be the 


—great moderator of humane Aﬀairs and for 


— 


that cauſe he formed this preſent World, 
when it is apparent that an immortal and 
bleſſed being replenifhed with all his glori- 
ous Excellencies, and not at all obnoxious 
to any ſort of evil, but being wholly ac- 
compliſhed with his own felicity and immor- 
taliry. ſhould empluy himſelf with the con- 
cernsof men; for certainly miſerable is the 


. Being, which like a Labourer or :\ctificer 


was, and is, moleſted by the troubles and 
cares which the forming and governing of 


- this World give him; add co this chat the 


4 . 


God whom theſe men profeſs co::14 nor at 


* all be exiſting, previous to this preſenx 


World, for either Bodies were in a repos'd 
or in a diſordered motion, and that God 


did either ſleep or elſe ws in a perpernal 


- watchfulneſs b:1t neither of theſe can be ad- 


macted, neither the firſt nor the ſecond can 
Bb 4 
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be entertained, becauſe they ſuppoſe God ta 
be Erernal ; if God from Eternity was in a —. F 
continual fleep he was in an Eternal death, _. 4 
what is death but an eternal ſleep; but no 
ſleep can affect a Deity, for the immortality f-- | 
of God and alliance to Death are vaſtly dif- ®Z 
ferenc, but if God was in a continual vigi- # 
lance, either there was ſomething wanting to— # 
make him happy, or elſe his beatitude was 7? 
perfectly compleat,but according to neither , 
of theſe God cannot be ſaid to be bleſſed, | 
not according to the firſt, if there be any 7 
deficiency there is no perfect bliſs, not ac- 
cording to the ſecond for though there be 
nothing wanting to the felicity of God, yet 
he cannot be ſaid to be happy becauſe he bu- 
ſies himſelf in humane affairs ; and how can 

ir be ſuppoſed that God adminiſters by his i 
own providence humane Concerns, when to 
vain and trifling pertons proſperous things 
happen, to great and high adverſe, Age- . 
menmnon was both 


A Virtwous Prince, for Werlike Atts renowr?d. 


He by an Adulterer and Adultereſs was 
vanquiſhed and perfidiouſly ſlain, Hercules - 
after he had freed the life of man from ma- 
ny things that were pernicious to it periſhed 
by che Witchcraft and poyſon of Desanira, 
Thales faid that the intelligence of the t ' 
World was God, Av4ximander he conclud- ,_ F 
£C that the Stars were heayenly Deities ; ; f 
D Demoerieus | 
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Democritws, that God being a globe of Fire is 


" the Iacelligence and Soul of che World; 


Pythagoras in his book called the Principles, 
that God an unity and a perfe& good which 
is indeed the nature of an unity, is it ſelf a 
mind, but the binary number which is infi- 
nite is a Devil and in its own nature evil, 
about which the multitude of material be- 
ings are converſant and that this World is 
the objeft of our Eyes. Socrates and Plato 
agree in this,that that which is one, hath it's 
Original from it's own (elf, is of a ſingular 
ſubſiſtence,is one only being perfectly good, 
all theſe various names {1gnifying goodneſs 
doall center in a mind, hence God is to be 
underſtood as that mind and intelle&t which 


' isa ſeperated form, that is pure and unmix- 


ed of all Matter, nor is twiſted with any 
ching obnoxious to Paſſions. Aritotles Sen- 
timent is that God hath his reſidence in Su- 
periour Regions and hath placed his Throne 
in the ſupreme Sphere and is a ſeperated 
form. Which Spere is an Ethereal body 
which is, by the Philoſophers (tiled the Fifth 
Eſſence or Quinteſſence, by which means 
there is the diviſion of the Spheres, though 
naturally they are contiguous, yet it appears 
to reaſon that they are ſeparated, he con- 
cludes that each of the Spheres is an Animal 
compoſed of a Body and Soul, the body of 
themis Etherealmoved Orbicularly,the Soul 
is the Rational form which is unmoved, yet 
by it's operation is the caule that the Sphere 
is 12 motion ; the Sroickethey affirm that God 
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is2 thing more common and obvious, and *' 
is aMechanick Fire which every way ſpreads 
it ſelf ro produce the world, it contains in it 
felf all ſeminal vertues, and by this means 
all things by a fatal neceſſity were produced ; 
This Spirit paſſing through the wholeWorld, | 
received its denomination from every part 
of matters, through which ic ran in its jour- 
ney, received its various mutations. This 
therefore Ethereal Fire took the name of a 
God, the World, the Stars, the Earth, 
and of a mind or intellect , when in the Su- 2 
preamelt place ofthe Univerſe; in the judg- * 
ment of Epicurm all the Gods are Anthropo-\ Þ 
morphs, or have the ſhipe of Men, they 
are only perceptible by reaſon, for their na- 
ture admits of no other manner of being ap- 
prehended, their parts being ſo ſmall and 
fine, that they give no corporeal repreſen- 
tations, the Gine Epicurws allerts that there 
are four other Natural beings which are im- 
mortal, of this ſort are Atoms, the Yacunm, 
the infinite ſpace the ſimilar Parts, and theſe 
likewiſe are called Elements. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of thoſe that are called Genius*s and Heroes, 


H*m treated of the Eſſence of the 

Deities in a juſt order, it follows that _ 
we diſcourſe of Demons and Heroes, Thales, | 
Pythagor as 
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Pythagor as, Plato and the Stocks do conclude 
that Demens exiſt of thoſe Efſences which 
are Animals , that the] Heroes are Souls ſe- 
perated from their bodies ſome are good, 
ſome are bad, the good are thoſe when their 
Souls are good, the evil when their Souls 
are wicked, all this is rejected by Epicurus, 


mm. 
— 


CHAP. IX. 


Of Matter, 


Mi is that firſt being which is ſub- 
{trate for Generation, Corruption 
and all other Alterations, the Diſciples of 
Tales, Pythagor as with the Stoicks, they are 
of opinion that matter is changable, mu- 
table, convertible and ſliding, through all 
things into all things , the follower of De- 
mocritus avers, that the Vacuum, the Atome 
and the Incorporeal Subſtence are the firſt be- 
ings and not obnoxious to paſſions, Ariftotle 
and Plato, they affirm that matter is of that 
ſpecies which is Corporeal,void of any form, 
ſpecies, figure and Quality , buc apt to re- 
ceive all forms, that ſhe may be the Nurſe, 
the Mother and Origen of all other beings, 
but they that do ſay that the Farth, the Air 
and the Fire are matter, do likewiſe ſay that 
matter cannot be without form, but conclude 
it isa body, bur they that ſay that indivilible 
Parriciws and Aroms are matter, do ſay thar 
matter is without form. CHAP. 
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CHAP. NH. 


of Ideas. 


N Idea isa being Incorporeal, it not ha- '* 


ving a ſubſiſtence by ir ſelf, it gives the 
Repreſentation of all informed matter, and 
is made the cauſe of matter, receives all its 


forms. Socrates and Plato conjetture, that. 


theſe Ideas are not material Eſſences, but 
have their Exiſtence in the uaderſtandm 
and fancy of the Deity, that is of a mind. 
Ariſtotle meddles not at all with forms andl- 
deas, for he doth not believe *em ſeperated 
from matter, for what was begotten he did 
not think was produced by God, thoſe Ste- 
scks that are of the School of Zene profeſs 
that Ideas are nothing elſe but the Concep- 
tions of our own mind. 


| ——— 


CHAP. XI. 


Of Cauſes. 


A duced, or by which any thing is effe- 
Qted ; Plats gives this tripple Diviſion of 
cauſes, the material, the efficient and the 
final cauſe, che prigciple cauſe he judges bX 
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be the efficient which is the mind and intel- 


' left. Pythagoras and Arstorle, they judg 
{ the firſt cauſes are incorporeal beings, but 


thoſe that are cauſes by accident or parti- 
cipation become Corporeal Subſtances, by 
this means the world is Corporeal,the Stoicks 
grant that all cauſes are Corporeal, but yer 
they deny not that there are Spirits. 


— 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Bodies. 


7 A Body is that being which hath theſe 


three Dimenſions , Latitude, Profun- 

dity and Longitude, or a bulk which makes 
a ſenſible reliſtance , or whatſoever of its 
own nature poſſeſſeth a place. Plats, that it 
is neither heavy nor light in its own nature, 
when it exiſts in its own place ,. but being in 
the place where another ſhould be, then it 
hath an inclination by which it tends to gra- 
vity or levity ; Ariftetle ſaith;that if we {1m- 
ply conſider thingsin their own Nature, the 
Earth only is to be judged heavy, and Fire 
light,but Air and Water fall under other re- 
ſpets, The Stoicks they think that of the 
our Elements, two are light, Fire and Air, 
two ponderous, Earth and Water; that 
which is naturally light, doth by its own na- 
ture, not by any inclination recede from its 
own Center, but that which is heavy , doth 
by its own naturetend to its Center, a a 
cavy 


— 
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heavy thing 1s not the center of its ſelf, ps 
carns, that bodies are not to be comprehen- ©. 
ded, bur ghe ficſt bodies which are ſimple 

bodies, and all thoſe compoſed of them, all 
theſe acknowledge gravity , that all Atoms * 
are moved, ſome perpendicularly, ſome ob- © 
liquely, ſome are carried alofc by the force * 
of thoſe bodies, who have ſtruck them, © 


pn INS 


 — — 4 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of thoſe things that are the leaſt in Nature. 


| 2 m——_—_ precedaneous to the four 

Elements, he introduceth the moſt mi- 
nute bodies which reſemble Elements, but 
they did exiſt before the Elements , having Z 
ſimilar parts and orbicular z Heraclitus , he © 
brings in the ſmalleſt fragments and thoſe 7 
Indivilible. : 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of Fegares. 


circumſcription and the boundary of - 
a Body, the Pythagoreans that the bodies of |? 
the four Elements are Spherical, Fire being 
in the ſupremeſt place only excepted, whoſe 
figure is Conical. CHAP. kk 


Afiene is the exteriour appearance,the | 
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hen- BY — — 


, all [ CHAP. XV, - 


ob. © Of Colours. 


ry is the viſible quality of a body, 
the Pythagoreans called Colour the ex- 
timate appearance of a body, Empedecles 
that which is conlentaneous to the paſſages 
of the Eye, Plato, that they are Fires emit- 
ted from bodies which have parts harmoni- 


ous for the ſight; Zene, the Stoic that co- 
; Jours, they are the firſt Figurations of mat- 
ur ter ; the Pithagoreans, that Colours are of 
Ni- four ſorts, White,and Black, Red and Pale « 
ut 3 - and they derive the variety of Colours of 
bs e the Elements from the diverſity of the Ani- 


mals, and the variety of the places and Airs 
in which they live and are bred. 


AC 


' CHAP, XVI. 


Of the Diviſion of Bodies, 


C 4 TH Diſciples of Thales and Pythagoras 
: granting all Bodies, are paſlible and di- 
| viſible unto in'-nity, yer that Atoms and 1in- 
diviſible parts are there fixed , and admit 
not of a diviſion into infinity : Ariſtotle , 
that all bodies are potentially but not actu- 
ally diviſible into Inknity. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


How Bodies are mixt and contemperated one 
with another. 


TY? Antient Philoſophers that the mix- 

ture of Blements proceeded from the 
Alteration of Qualities, but the Diſciples 
of Anaxagoras and Demecritys by the vari- 
ous diſpoktions of parts one with another, 
Empedocles he compoſes the Elements of the 
ſmalleſt bulks, thoſe whicb are the moſt mi- 
nute and may be termed the Element ofEle- 
ments; Plato Aſſigns three Bodys,but he will 
nat theſe to beElements, nor properly ſocal- 
led Air,Fireand Water are mutable into one * 
another, but the Earth is mutable iato none 
of theſe. 


.”. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of 4 Vacuum. 


A LL the Natural Philoſopers fromThales 

to Plato making a diligent inquiſition 
into Nature rejeted a Yacuum, Empedocles 
that there is nothing of Vacuity in Nature, 
nor any thing. ſuperabundant, Zucippm , 
Demecritus, Demetrins, Metroderus, Epicu- 
74S 
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ru, that there are Atoms,which conſidering 
the vaſtneſs of their numbers are infinite, 
and that aYacwem is infinice in its magnitude, 
the Steicks, that within the compaſs of the 
World there is no Vacuum, but beyond it 
the Vacuum is infinite. Ariſtole, that the // a- 
cxum beyond the World is fo great, that the 
Heaven has liberty to breath into it, for the 
Heaven is fiery. 


CHAP. X!X. 


Of Place. 


late to define place calls it that thing 
which in.its boſome receives Forms and 
Ideas, for he uſes a Metaphor taken from 
matter,and that it is asaNurſe orRecepticle 
of Beings. Ariſtorle, thac it is the Ultiraate 
ſuperficies of the Circumambient Body, 
contiguous to that which ir doth incompaſs. 


_— ——— 


CHAP. XX. 
Of a Region or Capacuty. 


THE Stoicks and Epicuxeans make a place, 
a Vacuum and a R-g10n to differ, a Va- 

caun is that which is void of any thing that 
may be called a body, place is that which is 
Cc polleſt 
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poſleſt by a Bod y,a Region that which is part- 
ly filled witha Body, as Wine in a Cask. 


I— 


CH AP. XXIl. 


Of Time. 


N the Sence of Phythagoras, time is that 
Sphere which incompaſſes the World. 
Plato, that it is Eternity repreſented to us 
by motion, or the motion of the World, 
by ſeveral diſtances and intervals. Ereta- 
ſthenes that it is the Solar motion. 


D—_— — 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Eſſence of Time and Nature. 


P*7; that the Heavenly Motion is Time. 

The Sroicks are divided, many of whom 
affirm that Motion it ſelf is Time : others 
of them think that Time had no beginning, 
Plato, that Time had its Original trom an 
Intelligence. 


— 


CHAP. XXII. 


Lato and -Phythagoras, that Motion is a 
yerſity and alteration in matter, men 
at 
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that it is the afbial operation of that which 
may be moved. Demoecrituz, that there is 
but one fore of Metion, and it is that 
which is —— Epicurns, that there arc 
two ſpecies of motion , one Perperdicu- 
lar and the other Oblique. FHorophslus, that 
there is one ſpecies ef Motion, which is 
obvious only to reaſon the other to ſence. 
Heraclitws, utterly denys that there is any 
thing of quiet or repoſe in nature, for 
that is the (tate of the dead. one fort of 
motion is Eternal which he affigns to Be- 
ings Erernal , the other Corruptible to 
thoſe things which are Corruptible. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Generation and Corruption. 


Armenides, Meliſſus, and Zens deny that 
there are any ſuch things as Gene- 
ration and Corruption, for they ſuppoſe 
that the Univerſe is unmoveable. Empe- 
decles, Epicurus, ad other Phyloſophers that 
combine 1n this opinion, that the World 1s 
fram*d of (mall corporeal Particles meeting 
together , theſe affirm thar Corruprion and 
Generation are not ſo properly to be accep- 
ted,nor do they conſiſt in any alteration ac- 
cording to their qualities, but there are con- 
juattions and ſeparations which are made 


according to quality by coalition or disjun- 
CC 2 tion 
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tion. Phythagoras, and all thoſe wito take 
for granted that Matter is ſubje&t to Muta- 
tion, they ſay tbat Generation and Cor- 
ruption, are to be accepted 1n their proper 
ſence, and that they are accompliſhed by 
the alteration, mutation and diſſolution of 
Elements. 


CH AP. XXV. 


Of Neceſſity. 


Hales that Neceſſity is Omnipotent , 
and that it exerciſeth an Empire over 
every thing. Pythagoras, that the World is 
inveſted by Neceſſity. Parmenides and Be- | 
mocritns, that there is nothing in the World 
but what is neceſſarily, and that this ſame 
neceſſity is otherwiſe called Fate, Juſtice, 
Providence and the Architet of the 
World. 


— 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the nature of Neceſſity. 


BY Plate diſtinguiſheth and refers ſome' 
things to Providence, others to neceſli- # 
ty. Empedecles, he makes the nature of ne- 


ceſlity to be that cauſe which employs Prin- 
ciples | 
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ciples and Elements. Democritus, he makes 
it to be a reſiſtance, impulſe and force of 
Matter. Plata, ſometimes that neceſſity is 
Matter, at other times, that ir is the habi- 
tude or reſpect of the efficient cauſe to- 
wards Matter. 


CHAP. XXVH. 
Of Deſtiny or Fate. 


Eraclitus who attributes all things to 

Fate, he makes Neceſfity to be the 
ſame thing with it. Plato, he admits of 2 
Neceſlity in the minds and converſations 
of Men , but yet he introduceth a cauſe 
which flows from our ſelves. : The Stoicks, 
in this agreeing with Plato' that Neceſli 
is a cauſe invincible and violent, that Fate 
is the ordered complication” of cauſes in 
which there js an intexture of- thoſe 
things which proceed from our own deter- 
mination, ſo that there are theſe differences- 
in things, ſomeare to be attribuced co Fate, 
not. 
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— 


CH A P. XXVIII. 
Of the Nature of Fate. 


Ccording to Heraclitzs, the Eſſence of 
Fate is a Certain reaſon which pene- 

trares the Subſtance of evety Being , and 
this 1s an eALhereal body, containing 1n it 
ſelf that Seminal faculty , which gives an 
Original to eyery Being in the Univerſe. 
Plato, that it is the Eternal Reafon and the 
Eternal Law, of the Nature of every Being; 
Cory fipps that it is a Spiritual taculty,which 
in due order doth manage and rule the 
Unjverle: Again in his Book ſtiled the 
Definitions , that Fate is the reaſon of the 
World, or that itis that Law whereby Pro- *% 
vidence rules-and adminiſters every thing, 
that is in the. World ; or it is that rea- 
ſon by which all things have been produced, 
are produced, and ſhall be produced ; The 
Stroicks that it is a chain of cauſes, thar is, it 
is an order, connexion of cauſes which ean- 
not be reſiſted, Poſſidoniys that it is a Bein 
the third in degree from Jupiter, the fir 
of Beings is F»piter, the ſecond nature, and 
the third Fate. | 


CHAP. | 
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CH AP. XXIX. 
Of Fertane. 


Lets, that it isa cauſe which is acciden- 
tally, or that whereby things proceed 
from the Election and Counſel of men. 
8H Ariſtotle, that there is one cauſe fortuitous 
 X in thoſe things which are done by an Im- 
pulſe and that for ſome reaſon , and this 
cauſe is uncertain and unſtable, there's a 
| great deal of difference betwixt that which 
| flows from the tree-will of man and that 
| which falls out by blind Fortune ; for that 
| which is forcuitous, that may be from the 
| free will of man, and that only is in things 
praCtical, but what is Arbitrarily'is not for- 
tuitouſly,that which is by chance is inRatio- 
nalBeings irrational and inanimate. Eprieurus 
that it is the cauſe not always conſiſtent, but 
various as to perſons, times ard manners, 
Anaxagoras and the Stoicks, that it is that 
cauſe which human Reaſon cannot compre- 
hend, for there are ſome things which pro- 
ceed from neceſſity, ſome in from choice 
and free will, ſom2 things trom Fortune, 
ſome from Election, ſome from Fate, 


ana as aw. i ” 
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CHAP. XXX, 
Of Natnre. 


| Diuoyrogs that Nature is nothing elſe 
but the mixture and ſeparation of the 
Elements, for thus he writes in the firſt Book 
of his natural Phyloſophy 


That which we Mortals nature call 
Weerr, there's no ſuch thing at all 
Nature gives neither Life ner Death 
Artation makes us Dye or Breath, 
Atomes have a certasre ſeperarion 
Frem this nature takes ts Appelation- 


Anaxagoras is of the ſame opinion, that Na- 
ture is Coalition and Separation, and thus ' 
are Generation and Corruption. 
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——_ 
_— 


©'©'?SCO—— 
——— 


LIBER. Il. 


H*wms finiſhed my- diſſertation con- 
cerning Principles and Elements and 
thoſe things which cheifly appertain un- 
tothem, I will turn my Pen to diſcourſe of 
thoſe things which are produced by them, 
and will take my beginning from this world 
which contains and encompaſleth all Be- 
ing3. 


CHAP. I, 
Of this World. . 


Pris oras was the-firſt Philoſopher that 
ſtiled this World T2445 (5. e. ) the 
embracer of all things and gave ic in his own 
Language the name of x/owes from the or+ 
der and beauty of it, for ſothat word ſigni- 
fies. Thales and his followers ſay the world 
is one. Demoecritus, Epiexrus and their 
Scholar Merrodorns affirm, that there are in- 
finite Worlds in an infinite ſpace, for that 
infinite Yacuwnin its whole extent contging 
them, Empedorles, that the Circle which 


4. 
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the Sun makes in its motion circumſcribes 
theWorld,and that fame Circle is the utmoſt 
bound of the World. Sehbacwr , that the 
World knows nolimits, Diogenes, that the 
Univerſe is infinite-þut this World'is termi- 
nated. The Stoicks, they make a diffz- 
rence between that which is calld the 
Univerſe, and that which is call'd the whole 
World; the Univerſe is that infinite ſpace 
conſider'd with the z7acuum, the, vacuity be- 
ing removed, gives the right congeption of 
the World; ſo that the Univerſe and the 
World are not the ſame thing. 


—— 


CH AP. Il, 
Of the figure of the World. 


T HE Sroicks, fay that the figure of the 
World is Spherical, others that it is 


Conical, others:Oval.  Epicurns , that the 
figure of the World may be Glabular or 
that it may admut of other ſhapes. 


ER 


CHAP. 11I. 


| © ' Whether the World be an Anizal. 
ND Emocricus, Epicurus, and thoſe Phvloſo, 


/ phers who- introduc'd Aroms and a 
_Facunn 
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Vacuum ; they affirm that the World is not 
an Animal, nor govern'd by any wife Pro- 
vidence, but that it isjmanaged” by Nature, 
which is void of reaſon ; all the other Phy- 
= loſophers affirm that the World is informed 
with a Soul, and govern'd by Reaſon and 
- Providence. Arifiule being excepted, who 
is ſomewhat different, he is of opinion that 
the whole World is not ated by a Soul in 
every part of it, nor hath it any Senſitive, 
Rational or latellefual faculties, nor guid- 
ed by Reaſon and Providence. in every part 
of it, of al which the heavenly Bodies arE 
made partakers ;” for the 'Circumambient 
Spheres-are aniifiated and are liying Beings; 
but thoſe things which are about the Earth 
are void of thole*endowments, and tho thoſe 
TerreſtrialBodies are offari orderly diſpoſiti- 
on,yet that is daſtizl and norprimogenial. 
: 5s Ss . 


” 
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,; P - { 
Whether the World is Eternal and Incorruptible: 


Pits and Plats, that the World was 
framed by God, and in being Corpo- 
real is obvious to the Sences, and in its own 
Nature is obnoxious to deſtruction, but it 
ſhall never periſh , it being preſerved by the 
, Providence of God. Epicurus, that the 
'-World had a beginning, ſo ſhall have an end 
like as Plants and Animals have. Zenopha- 
nes 
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nes, that the World never had a beginning, 
is eternal and incorruptible. Ariſtotle, that 
part of the World which is ſublunary is ob- 
noxious to pallions,and their Terreſtrial be- 
ings find a decay. 


— — 


CHAP.V. 


Whence doth the World receive its Nutriment ? 


ef] Fiftetle, that if the World be nouriſh- + 
ed it will likewiſe be diflolved, bur if 

it requires no aliment-it will therefore be 

eternal. Plato, that this very World pre- + 

pPares for it ſelf a nutriment, by the altera- 

tion of thoſe things which are -corruptible 

init. Philolaw, that a deſtruftion happens + 

to the World two manner of ways; either -E 

by Fire falling from Heaven, orby the Sub- 

Junary Water being powred down through 

the whirling of the Air, and the Exhalati- 

ons proceeding from thence, or the Element 

of the World. FO . 
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CHAP. VI. 


From what Element God did begin to raiſe the 
Fabrich of the World. 


£ þ HE Natural Philoſophers pronounce 
that the forming of this World took 
its Original from the Earth, it being its 
Centre, for the Centre is the Principle part 
of the Globe. Pythagoras from whe Fire and 
the fifth Element ; Empedocles , he deter- 
mines, that the firft and principle Element 
is the Xther, then Fire, after that the Earth, 
which Earth being ſtrongly compacted, by 
the force of a violent circumlation, Water 
ſprings from it, the Exhalatiofns of which 


* Water doth produce the Air, the Heaven 


it took its Origen from the ZEther, and Fire 
gave a being to the Sun; theſe things that 
are neareſt ro the Earth, are compoſed of 
thoſe beings which are the remainders. Pla- 
to, that the viſible world was framed after 
the Exemplac of the Intellectual World, the 
ſoul of the viſible World was firſt produc*d, 
then the Corporeal Figure, the firſt of which 
was Fireand Earth, the ſecond Air and Wa- 
ter. Pythagoras, that the Earth was formed 
of five tolid figures which are called Mathe- 
matical, the Earth was produced by the 
Cube, the Fire by the Pyramide , the __ 

Taat 
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that Figure which katb Eight ſides, the Wa- 
ter of that which hath Twenty, and that 
the Globe of the Univerſe is compoſed of 
that which hathTwelve {ides.In all theſe P/a- 
to hath the ſame Sentiments with Pythagoras. 


——— 


"OE 
J— 


CHAP. VII. 


In what form nnd Order the World was Com- 
: poſe d. 


Armensd:s, that there are ſmall Coronets 
alcernately twilted one withi n'another, 
ſome made up of a thin,others of a condenſed 
matter,and they are mix*> mutually together 
of light and of darkneſs, and between them 
there is a ſolid ſubſtance exiſting, which like 


a firm Wall ſurrounds theſe Coronets. Leu- 
cippus and Democritns, that they cover the 
World as ina Circle, like as a Garment and 
a Membrane. Epicurus , that that which 
bounds ſome of the World, is of a thin, 
and that which limits other parts of the 
World is groſs and condenſed, and of theſe 
fome are in motion, others fixed. Plato, 
that Fire takes the firſt place in the World, 
the ſecond the Ether,after that the Air, un- 
der that the Water, the laſt place the Earth 
poſſeſſeth, ſometimes he puts the Ether and 
the Fire in the ſame place. Arsſtotle gives 
- the firſt place co the Ether, as that which is 
impaſſible, it being a kind of the fifth body, 
atter which he placeth thoſe that are —_ 
7 ire 
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Fire, Air and Water, and laſt of all the 
Earth, to thoſe bodies that are accounted 
Czleſtial, he aſſigns a motion that is Circu- 
lar, bur to thoſe that are ſeated under them, 
if they be light bodies an aſcending, if hea- 
vy, adeſcending motion. Empedecles, that 
the places of the Elements are not always 
fixed and determined, but that they all ſuc- 
ceed one another in their reſpeCtive Stati-" 
ONS. 


—— —— 


CHAP. VIII. 


What i the cauſe of the Worlds Inclination. 


F DD Iogenes and Anaxagoras, that after the 


World was compoled, and that the Earth 
had produced living Creatures : The Earth 
out of its own propenſity , made an Irclina- 
tion towards the South , perhaps this may 
be attributed to a wiſe Providence , that 
thereby ſome parts of the World may be 
habitable, others inhabitable, according as 
the various Climates are affected with a ri- 
gorous cold, or a ſcorching heat, or a juſt 
temperament of Cold and Heat. Empede- 
cles, that the Air yielding to the Impetuous 
force of the ſolar rayes, the Bears received 
an inclination, whereby the Northern parts 
were exalted, the Southern depreſſed , by 
which means the whole World received its 
[nclination. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of that thing which is beyoud the World, and 


whether it be a Vacuum or not. 


PTthagoras and his followers, that beyond ,, 

the World there is a Vacuum, intowhich 
and our of which theWorld hath its Reſpira- 
tion. The Seoxcks,rhat there isa Vacuum into ; 
which the infinite ſpace by a conflagration ſhall 
be diſſolved. Poſſedomus,not an Infinite Vacu- 
um, but as much as ſuffices for the diſſoluti- 
on of the World, and this he aſſerts in his 
Firſt Book concerning the Vacuum. Aviſto- 
zle affirms, that there is a Vacuum. Plato 
concludes, that neither within nor without 
the World there is any Vacuum. 


CHAP. Xx. 


What parts of the World which are on the right 
Hand, and what parts are on the Left. 


Ythageras, Plato and Ariftotle the Eaſtern 4+ 
parts of the World, from whence mo- 
tion Commences are of rhe Right, thoſe of 
the Weſtern, are of the Left-Hand of the 
World. Empeaocles, thoſe that are of the 


Right-Hand, are thoſe parts which apper- 
Right Han part w_ 
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tain to the Summer Solſtice , thoſe of the 
Left to the Winter. 


— —— 


CHAP. XI. 


Of Heaven, what us its Nature and Eſſence * 


oe ff Neximencs, the utmoſt Circumference 
of Heaven is of a Terreſtrial Conlti- 


— tation. Empedocles ,, that the Heaven is a 
"ſolid ſubſtance, and hzth the form and hard- 


neſs of Chriſtal, it being compoſed of the 
Air and compadted by Fire; and in both the 
Hemiſpheres inveſtes the Elements of Air 
and Fire, Ariſtotle, that it is formed by the 
the fifth Body , and by the mixture of ex- 
treme heat and cold. 


CHAP. XII. 


Into how many Circles is the Heaven diſtinguiſh- 
ed , Or of the Diviſion of Heaven ? 


Hales , Pythagoras and the followers cf 
Pythagor as, d5 d.ſtribute the Un;verſal 
Globe cf H-ven into five Circles , which 
they denominate Zones, One of which is 
called the Artick Curcle, which is always con- 
{-jcuous to us, another is the Surmamer Troe 
pick, another is the Solſtice, another is the 
Dd Winter 
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Winter Topick, another is the AntarCtick 
Circle, which is always obſcure to us. The 
Oblique Circle called the Zodiac, is placed 
unde: the three thatare in the midſt, and be. 
ing in a Tranlverſe motion , gently touch- 
eth them all. Its ſ1ppo5ſed that Pythagoras = 
made the firit diſcovery of the Obliquity of 
the Zodiac, but one Oeipedes of Charos chal- 
lenges to himlelt the Invention of it. 


CHAP. Xl, 


What ts the Eſſence of the Stars, and how they 
are compoſed! 


Hales, that they are Earthly Globes ſet 
on Fire. Empedecles, that they are fie- 
ry bodies ariling from that Fire which the 
EXther Embraced within it ſelf, and did ſhat- 
ter in pieces, when the Elements were fiſt 
ſeperatcd one from another. Anaxagoras, |: 
the circumambient Zther is of a Fiery ſub- 
ance, by a vehement force in its whirling 
about, did tear Stones from the Earth and 
by its ow power fet them on Fire, and e- 
ſtabliſhed them as Stars in the Heavens. Dro- 
genes thinks they reſemble Pumick Stones, - 
and that they arethe breathings of the World, 
a2ain he ſuppoſeth that they were ſome in- 
viſible 
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vilible Scones, falling from Heaven upon the 
Earth, and there quenched as it happened in 
the River Epos, into which a Stony Star re- 
_ ſembling Fire did fall Empedecles, that the 
fixed Stars are faſtned by Chriſtal, but that 
the Planets are looſned. Plato, that the 
— Stars for the moſt part are ofa tiery Nature, 
but they are made partakers of another Ele- 
ment, with whom they are mixed after the 
reſemblance of Glve. Zenophares. that they 
are compoled of inflamed Clouds, which in 
the day time are quenched, and inche night 
2re kindled again, the like we lee in Coals, 
that the riſing and ſetting of the Stars is no» 
thing elſe bt the Quenching and Kindling 
of them. Heraclitzs and the Pythagoreans , 
that every Star is a World in an iniinite X- 
ther, and incompaſſeck the Air,the Earth and 
the Ether, this opinion is reported to be 
found in the Verſes of Orphens, for they ſup- 
poſe thac each of the Stars do make a World. 
Fpicurus condemns none of theſe opinions, 
for he embraces any thing that is poſlible. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of what Figure the Stars are ? 


HE Sroicks, that the Stars are of a Cir- 

'* cular torm, like as the Sun , the Moon 
and the W- rd. Cleanthes, that they are of 
a Conical Figure. Anaximenes, that they 
Dd 2 are 
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are faſtned as Nails in the Chryſtalline Fir- + 
mament, ſome others, that they are Fiery 
Plates of Gold, reſembling Pictures. 


CHAP. XV: 
Of the Order and place of the Stars. 


Enecrates, that the Stars are moved in - 

one and the ſame Superficies, the other 
Stoicks ſay, that they are moved in various - 
ſuperficies, ſome being ſuperiour, others in- 
feriour. Democritm ,, that the fixed Stars 
are in the highelt place, after thoſe the Pla- 
nets among{t which in their order, the Sun, 
Venus and the Moon. Plato, that the firſt 
under the ſight of the fixed Stars,that makes 
its appearance is Pheno the Son of Saturn, 
the ſecond Phacton the Son of Fupiter, the 
third the Fiery which is the Son of Afars,the 
fourth the Morning,Star which is the Son of 
Venw, the fifth the ſhining Star, and that is 
the Son of Mercury, in the ſixth place is the 
Sun, the ſeventh the Moon. Platoand ſome 
of the Mathematicians conſpire in the ſame 
opinion, others place the Sun as the Centre 
of the Planets: Anaximander, Metrodor us na- 
tiveof Chios and Crates aſſign to the Sun the 
ſuperiour place, after him the Moon , af- 
ter them the faxed Stars and Planets. 


CHAP! | 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Motion and Circulation of the Stars. 

f{Nexagoras, Democritus and Cleanthes,that 

all the Scars have their motion frum Eaſt 
to Weſt. Aicmeon and the Matnematicians, 
that the Planets have a contrary motion to 
the fixed Stars; in oppoſition to them are 
carried from the Welt to the Eaſt. Anaxi- 
mander, that they move under thoſe Circles 
and Spheres on which they are placed. Ana- 
ximenes,that they are turned under and about 
the Earth. Plate and the Mathematicians, 
that the Sun, Venus and Mars retain the ſame 
equal meaſures in their motions. 


OR 


CHAP. XVII. 


Whence do the Stars receive their light. 


| AfdFrrodorm, that all the fixed Stars derive 


their light from the Sun. Herac/itm 
and the Sroicks, that Earthly Exhalations are 
they by which the Stars are nouriſhed, Ari- 
ftotle, that the Heavenly bodies require no 
nutrinent, for they being Eternal cannot 
be obnoxious to Corruption. Plats and the 
Szoicks, that the whole World and the Stars 
are fed by the ſame things, CHAP. 
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CH AP. XVII. 


What are thoſe Stars which are called the 
Dioſcuri, the Twins or Caltor 
= and Pollux ? 


Enephanes that thoſe which appear as 

Stars in the tops of Ships are ſhining 
Clouds carriec by an unknown motion; Me- 
trodorus, that the Eyes of trighted and alto- x 
niſhed people emir thoſe Lights which are 
called the Twins. 


Rn GCOQC — 


CHAP. MXIX. 


Hor» Stars Prognoſiicate and what is the cauſe 
of WW uitcr and Stummer ? 


L ATO that the Summer and Winter 

1::d1c2:1ons proceed from the Riſing and 
Serting of the Stars, (that is) from the Ri- 
ſing and Serting of the Sun, the Moon and 
fixed Stais, Anaximenes that the Moon 1n this 
is not at all coricerned, hut that it is whelly 
performed by the Sun, Exdoxus and Aratus 
aſſign it in common to all the Stars, for thus 
they ling ESE 
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Thundring Jove, Stars mm Heoaw i hath fixt > 
And them in ſuch beauticons 0: der mint ; 
Which yearly future things preaitt, $ 


—— 


CHAP. XX. 


| Of the Eff: nce of th: S#1. 


Naximanler that the Sun is a Circle 
eight and twenty t.mes biy ger than the 
Earth, and it very much relemb'cs the Nate 
of a Chariot Wheel which is hollow and fl 
Fof Fire, the Fire cf which appears to us 
throuzh it?s mouth, as by a Pipe that is burn- 
inzand this is rheSun_ Zenphanes that the Sun 
is conitituted of ſmall bodies of Fire compa- 

| Cted together and ra'fſed from a mo.ſt exh1- 
| lation which preſſes upon, and gathers about, 
the $11, or that it is a Cloud infired ; the 

Sretcks ibat it is an Iateilipent fl ime proceed- 

ing f.om the Sea, Plato that it is compoſed 

of abundance of Fire ; Anzx470ras, Demo- 

eritzs, and Afetrodirmw, that it is an inficed 

Stone or a burning Giobe ; Ar,#l: that ir 

is a Sphere formed out of the ſifth Body ; 

Philol aus the Pyrha70:e.m that the Sun ſh 'nes 

as Chryſtal wirch receives ics ſplendopp 

from the Fire of the World and fo refle&- 

eth its lig\t up5n us, ſo that th: b-dy of 

Fire wich is Celeſtial hath a reſemblance 
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with the Sun, and refleCting from its own 
Iight, from it ſelf upon the Sun as upon a 
Glaſs, and this we call the Sun, which is the 
Image of its reſemblance or the Type of 
the Prototype. Empedocles that there are two 
Suns, the one the Prototype which is a Fire 
placed in the other Hemiſphere which it to- 
tally fills and 1s always ordered :n a dire*t op: 
polition to the reflection of its owa lizhr, ſo 
that the Sun, which js viſible to us is 
formed by that ſplendour which is in the half 

rt of the other Sphere, the air of which 

ing full of a mixture of heat, the Ochj- 
cular Earth giving a reficCtion, it becomes 
the exact Copy of the Chryftalline Sun, to 
give briefly the full Sence, the Sun is nothing 
elſe but the light and brightneſs of that Fire 
which encompaleth the Air. Epricur« that 
it isan Earthly bulk well compacted reſemb- 
ling a Pumice-Stone, or a Spunge, and being 
kindled by Fire 1t receives its light 
into its Pores. 


2 —— ——. 


CH AP. XXI. 
Of the magnitude of the Sun. 


Naximander that the Sun in greatneſs is 

; equal to the Earth, but if you reſpect 

that Circle from whence it receives its per: 
ſpiration, and in whichit is moved ?cis ſeven 
and twenty times larger than the Earth, 4- 
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naxagoras,that it is far greater then Pelopone=, 
ſus, Heraclitus that it is no broader then a 
mans Foot ; Epicurxs he equally embraceth 
all the foreſaid opinions, that the Syn may 
beof magnitude as it appears, OT it may be 
ſomewhat greater or ſomewhart leſs. 


I I I a nn COCA 


CH AP. XXII. 


What is the Figure or Shape of the Sun? 


| f{Naximenes that in its dilatation it reſem- 

bles a Leaf; Heraclits that it bath the 

ſhape of a Boat and is ſomewhat crooked ; 

the Sroicks that it is Spherical and it is of the 

ſame Figure with the World and the Stars ; 

1 : _ that the recited Dogma?: may be de- 
ended. 


———————————— 
” 


— 


CHAP. XXII 


Of the turning and returning of the Stars or the 
Summer and Winter ſolſtice. 


Naximenes that the Stars are forced by 2 
condenſed and reliſting Air; Anax4z0r4s 

by the repelling force of the Northern Air 
violently puſhed on by the Sun, is rendred 
more condenſed and _ : Empedocles 


that the Sun is hindred from a continual  * 
re 
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rec courſe by it's ſpherial Vehicle,and by the 
two circular Tropics; Diogenes that the Sun 
when it comes to its utmoſt declination is 
extinguiſhed, a rigorous cold damping the 
heat. The Stoicks that the Sun maintains its 
courſe only through that ſpace in which its 
Element is ſeated, let it be the O-ean or the 
Earth by the exhalations proceeding from 
theſe it is nouriſhed. Plato and Ariforle 
that the Sun receives a Tranſverſe motion 
from the Obliquity of the Zediack which is 
guarded by the Tropicks all theſe the Globe 
clearly manifeſts. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Eclipſe of th: Sun. 


H ALES was the firſt who affirmed, that 

the Eclipſe of the Sun was cauſed by 

the Moons running in a perpend:cular Line 
under it ; for the Moon 1n it's own nature is 
Terre{trial, by glaſſes its made pecſpicuous 
that when the Suns Eclipſed the Moon is 
in a direct Line below it; Anax,menes that. 
the Sun is E-lipſcd when the fizry mouth of 
it is ſtopped and hindred from perſpiration; 
Heraclitw tis after the manner of the turn- . 
ing of a Boat when the Concave as to our 
{1ght appears uppermoſt, and the Convex ne- 


thermoſt; Zenophanes the Sun is Eclipſed 
F when 
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when extinguiſhed, he gives a farther account 
of the Ecliple of the Sun, which remains 
for a whole Morth, and again of another 
ſort of Echpſe which changeth the Day into 
Nignt, the cauſe of which is the inviſible 
concourſe of condenſed Clouds, which cover 
the Orb of the Sun ; Arifarchw placeth rhe 
Sun amongſt the fixed Stars, that the Earth 
is moved about the Sun by its inclination 
and verge «cy towards it,intercepts its light, 
and ſhadows it's Orb, Zen:phanes that 
there are many Suns and many Moons ac- 
cording as the Earth is diſtinguiſhed by Cli- 
mates, Ciccles, and Zones. At ſome cer- 
tain time the Orb of the Sun falling upon 
ſome diſtinCt part of the habitable World, 
wanders in a Yacxwn, and becomes Eclipſed; 
the ſame perſon affirms that the Sun pro- 
ceeding in it's motion in the infinice ſpace ap- 
p2ars to us to move orbicularly, when truly 
it receives that repreſentation from it's in- 
finite diſtance from us. 


Q—— 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Eſſence and Magnitude of the Moon. 


Naximander that the Circle of the Moon 

is nineteen times bigger then the Farih 
and relembles the Sun, it's Orb being full of 
Fire and in it ſuffers an Eclipſe, which he 
defcribes by the divers turning of a Chariot 
Wheel 
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Wheel, in the midſt of it there being an 
hollow Nave repleniſhed with Fire which 
bath bur one way of perſpiration ; Zenophanes 
that it is a condenſed Cloud; the Srorcks that 
*tis mixed of Fire and Air; Plato that it is a 
body of the greateſt part Fiery; Anax«gores 
and Demecri:as that it is a ſolid condenſed 
and Fiery Body in which there is Champaign 
Countries, Mountains and Valleys; Heraclitus 
thatitis anEarth covered with a brightCloud. 
Pythagoras that the body of the Moon was 
of a Fiery Nature. The Stoicks declare that 
in magnitude it exceeds the Earth as much 
as the San it ſelf doth ; Parmenides, that it is 
equal to the Sun from whom ke receives her 


light. 


— 


CH A P. XXVI. 
Of the Figure of the Aoon. 


HE Stoicks that it is of the ſame Figure 
with the Sun, Spherical ; Empedecles that © 
the Figure of it reſembles a quoit ; Heracls- 
£45 a Boat, others a Cylinder. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


From whence is it that the Moon receryes her 
Light ? 


f{Neximander that ſhe gives Light to her 

ſelf, but it is more ſlender and faint. 
Antipho,that the Moon fhines by its own pro- 
per Light, but it abſconds it ſelf ; the Solar 
Beams darting on it obſcures it. Thus it 
Naturally happens, that a more vehement 
Light puts outa weaker, the ſame is ſeen in 
other Stars. Thales and his Followers, that 
the Moon borrows all her Light of the Sun. 
Heraclitxs, that the Sun and Moon are after 
the ſame manner affected, in their Configu- 
rations, are ſhaped like Boats, and are made 
Conſpicuous to us, they receiving their light 
from moiſt Exhalations; the Sun appears to 
us more refulgent, by reaſon ®tis moved in a 
clearer and purer Ayr, the Moon appears 
more duskiſh; it being carried in an Ayc 
more troubled and groſs, 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Eclipſe of the Men. 


f{Neximenes,that the Mouth of the Nave of -. 

the Wheel, about which the Moon is 
turned, being ſtopped isthe cauſe of an E- 
clipſe. Beraſm, that it proceeds from the 
pany of the Cark fide of the Lunar Orb 
towards us. Heraclitxs, that it is perfo; m- 
ed juſtafter the manner as a Boat is tured 
up-{ide down-wards z Some of the Pythago- 
rears (ay, that the ſplendour ariſes fiom the 
Earth, its Obſtruftion from its Oppoſirion 
to it. Some of the MNeoterick, Phzloſophers, 
that there is ſuch a diſtribution of the Lunar 
Flame, that it gradually, and 1n a juſt order, 
burns until it be full Moon, in like manner, 
that Fire decays by degrees, until irs Con- 
junction with the 'Sun totally extingu ſheth 
it. Plato, Ariſtotle, and all the Mathemati- 
ciars, that the obſcurity with which the 
Moon is every Month aff. Red, ariſeth from 
a ConjunCtion with the Sun, by whoſe more 
reſplendant beams ſhe is darkened, and the 
Moon 1s then Eclipſed when ſhe falls upon 
the ſhadow of the Earth, the Earth interpo- 
ſing between the Sun and Moon, or to ſpeak 
mere properly, the Earth intercepting the 
Light of the Moon. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Of the Phaſis of the Moon, or the Lunar A- 
ſpefts;, or how it comes to paſs , that the 
Moon appears to w Terreſtrial. 


He Pythagoreans, that the Moon appears 
to us Terraneous,by reaſon its inhabited 
as our Earth is, and in it there are Animals of 
a larger fze, and Plants of a rarer beauty 
then our Globe affords, and that the Ani- 
7 mals in their Vertues and Energy, are fifteen 
degrees ſuperiour to ours, that they omit 
nothing Excrementitions, and the days are 
fifreen times longer. Anaxagoras, that the 
reaſon of the inequality ariſeth from the 
Commixture of things Earthy and Cold, 
and that Fiery and Caligenous Matter is jum- 
bled together, whereby the Moon is faid to 
be a Star of a Counterfeit Aſpect. 


CH AP. XXX. 


How far the Moon is removed from the Sun, or 
its diſt ance from it ? 


THe diſtance of the Moon from the Sun is 
double to her remoteneſs from the 
Earth. The Mathematriciars, that her di- 


{tance 
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ſtance from the Sun exceeds eighteen times 
that of hers from the Earth. Erotoſthenes, 
that the Sun is remote fromthe Earth ſeven 
hundred and eighteen thouſand furlongs, 


— — 


CH AP. XXX. 


 O— 


Firſt, Of the Converſion of a Year, and how 
many Circulations make up the great Year of 
every Planet. 


TH: Year of Saturn is compleated when he 

has had his Circulation in the ſpace of 
thirty Solar Years, of 7apiter in twelve, of 
Mars in two, of the Sun in twelve Months, 
in ſo many Mercury and Yenw, the ſpaces of 
their Circumlation are equal. Of the Mocn 
in thirty days, in which time her courſe 
from her Prime to her Conjunction is finiſh- 
ed ; as to the great Year, ſome make it to 
conſiſt of eight Years Solar, ſome of nine- 
teen, others of fifty nine; Heraclitus of 
eighteen thouſand 3; Dvogeres of three hun- 
dred {i1rty five added to thoſe Years which 
Heraclitw aſligns : others there are, who 


lengthen it to thirty ieven thouſand, three 
hundred ſeventy ſeven Years. 


LIBER, 


BRO. a» ns 
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LIBER, III. 


N my two precedent Treaties, having in 

due Order taken a Compendious View, 
and given an account of the [Celeſtial Bo- 
dies, the Moon dividing between them and 
the Terreſtrial. I muſt now Convert my 
Pen to Diſcourſe in this third Book of A/c- 
reors, Which are Beings above the Earth, and 
below the Moon, and are extended to its 
lite and poſition, which ſome ſuppoſe that it 
is the Centre of the Sphere of this World, 
and from thence willI take my beginning. 


——— 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Galaxy, or the Milky-way. 


"T's a Cloudy Circle, which continually ap- 
pears in the Ayr, and by reaſon of the 
whiteneſs of its Colours is called, Tbe Ga- 
| laxy, or, The Mikly way; Some of the Py- 
thagoreans (ay, That when Phaeton ſet the 
World on Fire, that a Star falling from its 
own place in its Circular paſſage through 
the Region, cauſed an Inflamation ; Origi- 
nally it was the firſt courſe 'of the Sun, 0- 
E thers, 
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thers, that it is an Image as in a Looking- 
glaſs, occaſioned by the Suns refleCting its 
Beams towards the Heavens, and this ap- 
pears in the Clouds, and in the Rain-bow. 
Metrodorus, that *ris meerly the Solar courſe, 
or the motion of the Sun in its own Circle. 
Parmenides, that the mixture of a thick and 
thin ſubſtance gives it a Colour which re. 
ſembles Milk. Ataxagerea, the. Sun mo- 
ving under the Earth, and not being able to 
enlighten every place, the ſhadow of the 
Earth being caſt upon the part of the Hea- 
vens, makes the Galaxy. Democritws, that 
it is the ſplendour which ariſeth frem the 
Coalition of many ſmall Bodies, which be- 
ing firmly united amongſt themſelvesdo my- 
tually enli- hten one another. Aritorl:, that 
*tis the Inflammation of dry, copious and 
coherent Exhalations, after which manner 
the Fiery Commcts,whoſe ſeat is beneath the 
Ether, and Planets are produced. Poſſide- 
nixs , that it is a Combination of Fre, and 
it exceeds a Star in brighcneſs, the ſplendour 
of it being more condenſed. 


CHAP. II. 


Of Comets and ſhooting Fires, and thoſe which 
reſemble Beams. | 


f Comet is one of thoſe Stars which do 
| not always appear, [but after The 
ve 
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have run through their determined courſe, 
they then rite , and are viſible to us: 
others, that it is the RefraCtion of our Eyes 
upon the Sun, and gives the reſemblance cf 
Comets, much after the ſame manner, as 
Images are reflicfted in Looking; glafſes« 
Democritws, that two or more Srars being in 
ConjunCtion by their unirced light make a 
Comet. Ari/totle, that it is a Fiery Coaliti- 
on of dry Exhalations. Srrato, that it is 
the light of the Star darting through a thick 
Cloud that hath inveſted it; this is ſeen in 
light-ſhining :hrough Lanthorns. Heraclides, 
Native of Pomtus, that it is * lofty Cloud in- 
flained by a ſubtime Fire, cre like cavies he 
aſlizns to the bearded Comer, iG tbole Cir- 
cles thar are ſeen aby : the Sun or [ome 
othe: Stars, or thote Mereors which reſemble 
Pillars or Beams, aud li other which are of 
this kind : this way unanimouſly go all che 
Periparttichs, Thele Meters being forms 
ed by hc Cloves,dod ter ac ordiog to their 
various Couh-:rarions. Brerbas, that it is 
a Phant-iic,.prctented ro us by a relaxed 
Ayr. D 07+. 5':at Comets are Stars. As 
naxagora;. i iihole ſtiled Coners ſhoctin 
through h. efrher Ayr, wnried up an 
down like Spzrks, and therefore ſoon extin- 
guviſhed. Afetroderw, that it is. a forcible 
Hlapfe of the Sun u,on Clouds which make 
*em to ſparkle as Fire. Zenophanes, that all 
ſuch Fiery Meteors are 1iothing eiſe but the 
Conglomeration of infired Clouds, and the 
flaſhing motions of them. 

E e2 CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 


Of violent Eraption of Fire out of the Clouds, 
Of Lightning. Of Thunder. Of Hurricanes. 
Of Whirlwinds. 


Naximander, that all theſe by the Wind 
after this manner are produced; the 
Wind being by condenſed Clouds incloſed, 
violently endeavours to make its Pallage, 
and in breaking through the Cloud, gives 
the noiſe by the minuteneſs and levity of its 
parts, and by dividing the Cloud, becauſe of 
the blackneſs of it, | a reſplendent 
Flame, Metrodorw, when the Wind falls 
upon a Cloud, whoſe denling firmly com- 
pats it, by breaking the Cloud cauſeth a 
great noiſe, by {triking and dividing the 
Cloud it gives the Flame, in the ſwiftneſs of 
xs motion the Sun imparting heat to it, 
throws out Thunder: the faint and weak 
declining of the Thunder ends in a violent 
Tempeſt. Anaxagoras, when heat and cold 
meet, and are mixed together, that is zthe- 
real parts with Airy by a great noiſe of 
Thunder is produced, but the blackneſs of a 
Cloud by reaſon of its Colour, flaſhings of 
Fire iſſue out of it ; the full and great ſplen- 
dour is Lightning, the more inlarged and 
imbodyed Fire becomes a Whirlwind, the 
Cloudineſs of it gives the Hurricane. The 
| Stoisks, 


— 
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Steicks , that Thunder is the claſhing of 
Clouds one upon another, fl-ſhings of Light 
is their Fiery Infi2mation, their more rapid 
ſplenfour gives the Lightning, the faint and 
weak the Whirlwind. Arsfortle, that all 
v theſe proceed from dry Exhalations, which 
" if they meet with moiſt Vapours, and for- 
cing their paſſage, by the breaking of them 
= the noiſe of Thunder, they being very 


d ry take Fire, and that makes Lightning, 
Ic Tempeſts and Hurricano's ariſe from the 
l, plenitude of matter, which ezch draw to 
© themſelves, the hotter parts attracted, make 
eS the Whirlwind, the duller the Tempeſts, 

ls 

of - STENT Went. 
nt 

ls CHAP. IV. 

Ne 

he 

of f{Naximenes, the Ayr being very much con- 
t, [ denſed by it,the Clouds are formed, this 


ak Ayr being more compacted Rain js com- 
nt preſſed through ir, when Water in its falling 
1d down freezethgthen Snow is generated,when 
e- It isincompalled with a moiſt Ayr cis Hail. 
Metrodorus, a Cloud is, compoſed of a Wa- 
tery Exhalation carryed into a higher place. 
— that they are made of Vapours, 

ail and Snow are formed in a round Figure, 
being in their long, deſcent preſſed upon by 
the Circymambiens Ayr. 
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CHADP. V. 
Of the Rainbow. 


Hoſe things which affect the Ayr in the 
T Superiour Places of it, are of two ſorts, 
ſome have a real ſubſiſtance, ſuch are Rain 
and Hail ; others, not thoſe who enjoy not a 
proper ſubſiſtance,are only in appearance, of 
this ſort is the Rainbow : thus the continent 
to us that ſail ſeems to be in motion. Plats, 
that Men ad:uiring it, feigned that it took 
Origination from one Thanmentes, which 
word ſignifies admiration. | 


Jove Paints the Rainbow with & Purple Dye, 
Alburing Man to caſt his wandring Eye. 


Others therefore Fabled, that the Bow 
hath a Head like a Bull, by which it ſwallows 
up Rivers ; but what's the cauſe of the Rain- 
bow ? ?cis evident,that what apparent things - 
we ſee, they come to our Eyes in right or 
crooked Lines, or by RefraCtion ; thoſe 
which are Incorporeal, and to Senſe obſcure, 
but to Reaſon they are obvious: thoſe 
which are ſeen in right Lines, thoſe appear 
1n Pellucid Horns, or Reſplendent Stones : } 
for all the parts of theſe things are very fine | 


and tenuious, but thoſe which are appearing, | 
ja erooked Lines gre in Water, the thicknels | 
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of the Water preſents them bended to our 
ſight ; This is the Reaſoy that Oars in them- 
ſelves ſtraight, when put into the Sea appear 
to us crooked, The third manner of our 
ſeeing is by Refraftion, and this is perſpicu- 
ous in Looking-glaſſes : after this third fort 
the Rainbow is affefted, we conceive it is a 
moiſt Exhalation converted into a Cloud,and 
in a ſhort ſpace *cis diſſolved into ſmall and 
moiſt drops, the Sun declining towards the 
Weſs,it will neceſſarily follow,that the whole 
Bow is ſeen __— tothe Sun; for the Eye 
being directed to thoſe drops receives a re- 
fleion, by this means the Bow is formed : 
The Eyedoth not conſider the Figure and 
Form but the Colour of theſe drops, the 


- firſt of which Colours is a ſhining Red, the 


ſecond a Purple, che third is Skie Colour 
and Green. Let us conſider whether the 
reaſon of this Red ſhining colour, be the 
ſplendour of the Sr: falling upon theſe ſmall 

rops,the whole body of light being retraCt- 
ed,this bright Red colour is produced,the ſe- 
cond part being troubled and a light lan- 
guihing in the drops, the colour becomes 

urple; for the Purple is the faintRed, but 
when the third part is more and more trou- 
bled then it is changed into the G: een co- 
lour, and this proved by other effetts of 


- Nature, if any one ſhall put water in his 


mouth and ſpit it out, ſo oppo'ite ro the 
Sun that its rays may be refra@ed on the 
drops ke ſhall ſee the reſemblance of a Rain- 


- bow,the ſame appears to men that are b e-r- 


E <4 Ey'd, 


| 
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Ey'd, when they fix their watery Eyes upon 
a Candle. Anaximenes, thinks the bow is 
thus formed., the Sw caſting its ſplendour 
upon a thick, black and groſs Cloud, the 
Rays not being in a capacity to penetrate 
beyond the ſuperficies. Anaxagores the So- 
lar Rays being reflected from a condenſed 
Cloud, the Star being placed directly op- 
poſiteto it, forms the bow after the mode 
of the repercuſſion of a Looking-glaſs, af- 
ter the ſame manner he aſſigns the na- 
tural cauſe of the Parelia or mock- Suns, 
which are often ſeen in Pontus. Metrodorus, 
when the Sun caſts its ſplendour through a 
a Cloud, the Cloud gives it ſelf a Purple, 
and the light a Red colour. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Meteors which reſemble Rods, or of Rods. 


Yo Roads and the Aock-Suns are conſti- 

tuted of a double Nature, a real 
ſub{iſtance, and a meer appearance : of a 
real ſubſiſtance, becauſe the Clouds are the 
Object of our Eyes; of a meet appearance, 
for their proper Colour is not ſeen, but that 
which is not. Adventitious, the like afﬀfetti- 
on Natural and Adyentitious, in all ſuch 
things do happen. . 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. 
Of Winds. 


VII. 


Naximandcr, that Wind is a fluid Ayr,tne 
Sun putting into motion, or melting the 
moiſt, ſubtle and moiſt parts of it. The 
Stoicks, all Winds are a flowing Ayr, and 
from the Diverſity of the Regions, whence 
they have their Orgs, receive their Deno- 
mination as from darkneſs, and the Weſt the 
Weftern-Wind from the Sun, and its riſin 
the Eaftern,trom the North the Northern,an 
from the South the Southern-Winds. Metro- 
dorus, moiſt Vapours heated by the Sun, are 
the cauſe of the impetuouſneſs of violent 
Winds. The Ereſian, or thoſe Winds which 
annually Commence about the riſing of the 
little Dog, the Air about the Northern 
Pole being more compacted, the Sun return- 
ing from the Solſtice thoſe winds become 
more vehement. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Of Winter and Summer. 
Mypedocles and the Stoicks, that Winter 


is caulsd by ghe thickneſs of the Air 


prevailing 
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prevailing and mounting upwards,and Sum- 
mer by Fire it falling downwards. 


This deſcription being given by me of, 


Meteors, or thoſe things that are above us, 
| _ paſt to thoſe things which are Ter- 
reſtrial. 


CHAP.IX. 


Of the Earth what 6s its Nature and Mas- 
 nitude? 


Hales and his followers, that there is 
but one Earth Gcceres the Pythagorean 


that there are two Earths, this and the An- - 


gipedes, or the Earth oppoſite toit. The 
Stoicks, that this Earth is one and that finite 
and limired. Zenophanes, that the Earth 
being compaCtted of Fire and Air in its 
loweſt parts hath laid a Foundation in an in- 
finite depth. MAetrodorss, that the Earth is 
mere ſediment and dregs of Water as the 
Swn is of the Air. 


——— 


CHAP. xk. 
Of the fignreof the Earth, 


fm » the Sroxcks and their followers - 


that the Earth is Globular. Anaximen- 


ry 


w | 
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- der, that it reſembles a ſmooth ſtony Pillar. 
: .. An«ximencs that it bath the ſhape of aTable. 
+ Wl — L«cippus, of a Drum : Democritus, that it is 
4 = a quoite broad and hollow in the mid- 
e 


CH AP. XI. 
Of the ſite and polition of the Earth. 


T HE Diſciple of Thalcs, that the Earth 
is the Centre of the Univerſe. Ze- 
nophanes,that it is rooted or branched in the 
| infinite ſpace. Philolans the Pythagorean, 
+ gives to Fire the middle place, and that Fire 
1s the Fire of the Univerſe, the ſecond place 
« to the Earth which is inhabited by the Ants- 
podes ;, the third to that Earth which we 
inhabit, which is ſeated in oppoſition unto, 

and is whirled about, the oppoſite, which 

is the reaſon that thoſe which inhabir that 

Earth cannot be ſeen by us. Parmenides, 
was the firſt that confined the babitable 
World to the Zones, and to the Winter and 
Summer (oliſtices. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the inclination of the Earth. 


| Br that the Earth vergeth towards - 
the Southern ans by reaſon of the 
thinneſs and fineneſs that is in the South,the 
Northern parts are more cc.apatted, they 
being congealed by a rigorous cold , but 
thoſe parts of the World that are oppoſite 
are infired. Demecritus, becauſe the Southern - 
of the Univerſe being the weaker, the 
the Earth is inlarged and bends towards the 
South ; the Nothern parts are of an unjuſt, 
the Southern of an equal temperament, and 
this is the reaſon that the Earth bends, 
towards thoſe parts, where the Earth is 
loaden with Fruits and its own increaſe. 


Co ern Ir ne en 


CHAP. XIIL 
Of the Motion of the Earth. | 


ME of the wa. my ſay that the 
Earth remains fixed in the ſame 


place. Philolaus the Pythagorean that it is 
moy?d about the Element of Fire, Spheri- 
fal in an Oblique Circle, the ſame _ 
y 


þ 


of Motion, the Sun and Aron have. Hera- 
wp lides of Pont, and Ecphantus the Pytha- 
goreas aſſign a Motion to the Barth, but not 
progreſſive, but after the manner of a 
Wheel being carried on its own Axis, thus 
the Sw turns it ſelf upon its own Centre 
from Eaſt xo Weſt. Demeeritas, when the 
Earth was firſt formed it had a motion, the 
parts of it being ſmall and light, but in pro- 
ceſs of time the parts of it werecondenſed, 
_ by its own weight it was pois'd and 
X Q. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Into how many Zones is the Earth divided ? 


— 
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Ythagorav, that as the Celeſtial Sphere 

is diſtributed into five Zones, into the 
ſame number the Terreſtrial, which Zones 
are the Artick and the Antartich Circles,the 
Summer and Winter Tropicks, and the Egui- 
noftial, the middle of which Zones equally 
divides the Earth, conſtitutes the Torrid 
Zone, but that part of the Earth which is 
the Summer and Winter Tropicks is habita- 
ble by reaſon the Air is there Temperate. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of Earthquakes. 


Hales and Democritas allign the cauſe 

of Earthquakes to Water. The Stocks, 

that it is a moiſt vapour contain*d in the 
Farth and making an irruption intothe Air 
and reentring the Earth makes the Earth- 
quake. Anaximenes, that the drineſs and 
rarity of the Earth are the cauſe of Earth- 
quakes, the one of which is produced by 
extream dravght, the other by immoderate 
ſhowers. Anaxagore, the Air endeayouring 
to make a paſſage out of the Earth, meeting 
with a thick ſuperficies is not able to force 
its way and ſo ſhakes the Circumambient 
Earth with a trembling. Arifotle, a cold 
vapour eficompaſſing every part of the 
Earth, prohibits the evacuation of Vapours, 
for thoſe which are hot, being in themſelves 
light, endeavour to force a paſſage upwards, 
by which means the dry Exhalations being 
left in the Earth, uſe cheir poſſible endea- 
vour to make a paſſage out, being wedged 
in,ſuffers various circumvolutions and ſhakes 
the Earth. Afetrodorus, whatſoever is in its 
own place is incapable of motion, except it 
be preſſed upon, or drawn by the operation 
of another body , the Earth being ſo ſited 
cannot naturally be moy*d, yet divers u_ 
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and places of the Earth may return one up- 
on another. Parwenides and Dewocritus, that 
the Earth being ſo equally pois*d may be ſha- 
ken,but cannot be remov'd. Aneximenes,that 
the Earth by reaſon of its Latitude is born 
upon by the 2.ir which preſſeth upon it; 0- 
thers opine that the Earth ſwims upon the 
Waters as Boards and broad Planks, and by 
that reaſon is mov'd. Plato, that motion is 
by ſix manner of ways upwards,downward 
on the right hand and on the left, behin 
and before, therefore is not poſſible that 
the Earth ſhould be mov*d in any of theſe 
modes, for it is altogether fired in the low- 
| elt place, and therefore cannot receive a 
| motion, there is no part of the Earth is ſo 
| peculiar in: it as to make it any ways to 
creep, but ſome parts of it are ſo rare and 
| thin, that they are capable of motion; 
Epickrns, that the poſſibility of the Earths 
motion, ariſeth from a thick and equeous 
Being, ſubjeCted in the Earth, may by mo- 
ving,by puſhing it be capable of its quaking, 
| it beiug ſo compaſſed , and having many 
paſſages is ſhaken by the wind, which is dif- 
perſed through the hollow Deas of it. 
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CH AP. XVI. 


Of the Sea, and bow it 1s compoſed , and hewit 
| becomes in the taſte bitter ? 


eA naximanier affirms, that the Sea is the 
remainder of the Primogeneal hu- * 
midity, the greateſt part of which being 
dryed up by the Sun, the influence of the 
great heataltered its quality. Anaxagoras, 
in the beginning Water did not flow, bug 
was as a {tanding Pool, the Circular motion 
of the Sun rendred it aduſt, the greateſt 
part of the Water being exhaled, the refi- 
due became Salt. Empedocles, the ſweat of 
the Earth burnt by the Sun , waſhed by 
the ſuperticies of the Sea, rendred it bitter, 
 Antiphe, that the ſweat of that which was 
hot in boyling, was ſeparated from thoſe 
particles which was moiſt, this rowling it 
ſelf upon the ſuperticies of the Sea made the 
taſte become bitter, and this happens in all 
ſweats, Metroderws, that the Earth by rea- 
fon of its thickneſs, being ſtrained through 
the Sea, that which was left of the Earth 
made the Sea ſalt, the ſame is obſerved in 
all thoſe things which are ſtrained through 
aſhes. The Schools of Plats, the Element 
of Water being compatted by the rigour of 
the Air became ſweet, but that part of it 
was exhaled from the Earth, being intired 
became of abrackiſh tafte- CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of Tides or of the Ebbing and Flowing of 


the Sea. 


AFiſtorle and Heraclitus, they proceed from 

the Sun which moves and whirls about 
the Winds, and theſe falling with a violence 
upon the Arlantick, it is preſſed and {wells by 
them, by which means the Sea flows and 
their impreſſion cezfiag, the Seca retrafte, 


- hence theyEbb; Pyrheas the Maſſilian the ful- 


neſs of the Moon gives theFlow,theM/ane the 
Ebb; Plato when the Sea is lifred up toa great 
height there is a certain Elevation of theSea, 
which is thus cauſed by Orifices or Mouths cf 
the Sea, there is a flowing and after that a 
reflux or ebbing, and by this means the Seas 
ſwell and are toſſed with Waves; Timens 
that thoſe Rivers which fall from the Moun- 
tains of the Ce!rick Gaul, the Aclantick pro- 
duceth a Tide. For upon their eutring 
into that Sea they violently preſs upon it 
and fo cauſe the flow , but they diſimbc- 
guing themſelves there is a ceſſation of th 
impetuouſneſs by which means the Ebb 2 
produced ; Selexcus the Mathematician, he 
attributes a motion to the Earth, and thus he 
pronounceth that the Moon in it's Circumla- 
tion meets and repells theEarth in its motion, 
between theſe two the Earth and the Moon 
there is a vehement wind raiſed and inter- 
cepted which ruſhes upon the Arlartick O- 
Ff cean 
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cean gives us a probable argument, that 
it is the cauſe, the Sea is troubled and 
moved. 


CH AP. XVII. 


Of the Area or a Circle about the Star, 


HE Area or this Circle, a thick and 

dark Air intervening between the 
Moon or any other Star and our Eye by 
which means ovr fight is dilated and refract- 
ed, the Rays of the Moon or Star being 10- 
cident upon the outward circumference of 
the Orb of that Star, there preſently ſeems 
a Circle to appear and this Circle thus ap- 
—— is called the as, and there is con- 
{tantly ſuch a Circle ſeen by us when ſuch a 
denſity of {ight happens. 
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CHAP. 1. 
Of the overflowing of Nilus. 


Hales ConjeCtures that the Eteſian or 
Anniverſary Northern Winds blowing 
ſtrongly againſt Egypt does heighten rhe 
ſwellings of Nils, the mouth of ghat Ri- 
ver being obſtructed by the force of the Sea 
ruſhing into it, Exth«wenes the Maſlilian con- 
cludes that Nilus being a River naturally 


. ſweet is filled by the Ocean and that Sca 


which is outward from it; Anaxagoras 


. the Snow in Ethiopia which is troze in Win- 


teris melted in Summer and this makes the 


__ Inundation; Democritxs the Snows which are 


in the Northern Climates when the Sun en- 
ters the Summer Solſtice are diſſolved and 
diffuſed,from thoſe vapoursClouds are com- 
pacted and theſeare forcibly driven by the 
Etefian Winds into the Southern parts and 
into Egypt from whence violent ſhowers are 
poured, and by this means the Fens of E- 
£ypt are filled with Water, and the River 
lus hathwit*s inundation: Herodotes the Hi- 
ſtorian that the Waters of Ns receive 
from their Fountain an equal portion of Wa- 
ter in Winter as in Summer ; but in Winter 
the Water appears leſs, becauſe rhe Sun 
making its approach nearer to Egypt draws 
up the Rivers of that Country into Exhala- 
Ff 2 tions, 
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tions, Ephorus the Hiſtoriographer that in 
Summer all Egype ſeems to be melted and 
ſweats it ſelf into Water, to which the thin 
and ſandy Soils of Arabia and Lybia con- 
tribute, Exdoxus relates that the Egyptian 
Prieſts affirm that when it is Summer to us 
who dwell under the Northern, it is Winter 
with them that inhabit under the Southern 
T repick , by this means there is a various 
contrariety and oppoſition of the Seaſons in 
the year, which cauſes ſuch ſhowers to fall 
that makes the Waters to overflow the 
banks of Nis, and diffuſe it ſelf through- 
out all Egypr. 


= OO IDL——— — ———— —_—— 


CHAP. IL 


Of the Soul. 


T Hales firſt pronounced that the Soul is - 
that being which 1s in a perpetual moti- 

on and that that motion proceeds from it?s 
ſelf, Pythagoras *tis a number moving it's 
ſelf, he takes a number to be the ſame thing 
vegh a mind;, Plato that it is an jptellectual 
ſubſtance moving it ſelf, and that motion is 
ina numerical harmony , Ar:ftotle that it is 
the firſt and chiefeſt perfection of a natural 
Organical body, which is enlivened by it's 
own virtue and power, and this perfeCtion 
muſt be underſtood by the ſame thing with 
Energy or operation; Dicearchss that it is 
the 
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the harmony of the four Elements, Aſclips- 


 ades the Phyſgian, that it is the concurrent 
” exercitation of the Senſes. 


CHAP. II. 


Whether the Soul be a Body, and what is the 
Nature and Eſſence of it ? 


+ AEEL thoſe that are nominated by me be- 


foredoaffirm, that the Soul it ſelt is in- 
corporeal and by it's own nature is in a per- 
petual motion, and in ir's own Eſſence is an 
intelligent ſubſtance, and retains in it ſelf 
a power for Natural and Organical Aftions, 
and enjoys a life which is it's perfeCtion; the 
followers of Anaxagoras, they conclude that 
it is of an Aery Species and a Body ; Demo- 
critys that it is a Body, for it is a fiery Com- 
poſition of thoſe things which are only per- 
ceptible by reaſon, and is of an inflaming 
faculty; Epicxrus that it is conſtituted of four 
qualities of a Fiery quality, of an Aerial 
quality, a Pneumatical, and of a fourth qua- 
lity which hath no name, but it contains the 
vertue of the Sence. Heraclitus that the Soul 
of the World is the exhalation which pro- 
ceeds from the moiſt parts of ir, but the 
Soul of Animals ariſeth from exhalations 
that are exteriour, and from thoſe that are 
are within them and are Homogeneous to 


them, 
Ff 3 of 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the parts of the Soul. 


Lato and Pythagoras according to the 
former diſcourle the Soul diſtributes it 
ſelf into rwo parts, the rational and irratio- 
nal, by a more accurate and ſtrict account 
the Soul is branchr into three parts, they di- 
vide the unreaſonable part into the concu- 
piſcible and the iraſcible ; the Seoxcks ſay the 
Soul is conſtiruted of eight parts, five of 
which are the Senſes, Hearing, Seeing, Taſt- 
ing, Touching, Smelling, the ſixth is the fa- 
culty cf ſpeaking the ſeventh of generating 
| the eigth of commanding : this is the prin: 
Cipal of all by which all the other are guid- 
ed andordered in their proper Organs as we 
ſee the eighrArms of a Pollypas aptly diſpoſed; 
Demoecritns and Epiewrns divide the Soul in- 
to two parts the one rational which hath it's 
reſidence in the breaſt, the other irrational 
which is diffuſed through the whole ſtrufture 
of the Body ; Demecri:us that the quality of 
the Soul is communicated to every thing, 
yea to the dead Corpſes, for they ate parta- 
kers of heat and ſome Sence, the moſt of 
both which is expired out of them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


—_— 


What i the principal part of the Soul and in 
what part of the body it reſides ? 


Lato and Democritws place it's reſidence 
in the whole head ;, Siraro in that part 
of the forehead where the Eye brows are 
ſeperated ; Eraſiſtratus in the Menix or the 
Membrane which involves the brain, Hero- 
philus in that Sinus of the brain which is the 
Baſis of it ; Parmenides in the breaſt which 
Opinion is embraced by Epicurus ; the Stoicks 
are generally of this opinion that the Seat of 
the Soul is throughout the heart, or in thoſe 
ſpirations which are about it; Dsogeres in the 
Arterial Yentricle of the heart which is Ani- 
mal or hath the faculty of breathing ; Em- 
pedocles in the maſs of the blood; there are 
that fay it isin the neck of the heart, others 
inthe Pericardium,others in the Midriff.Cer- 
tain of tbe Neoterichs that the Seat of the 
Soul is extended from the head to the Dia- 
phragma; Pythagor.s the Animal part of the 
Soul xelides in the heart the intellectual in 
the head, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Mution of the Soul. 


Late that the Soul is in perpetual moti- 

on but that motion is not local, in chat 

reſpect it is immoveable ; Aritorle that the 

Soul is not naturally moved but it's motion 

js accidental the reſemblance of which is the 
ſhadows of bodies. 


CHAP. VIl. 
Of the Souls Immortality. 


Lato and Pythagoras the Soul is immor- 
tal when it departs out of the Body, it 
retreats to the Soul of the World which is 
a being of the ſame nature with it, the 
S: oxcks when the Souls leave the Bodies, they 
arecarried to divers places, the Souls of the 
unlearned and ignorant they deſcend to the 
Coagmentation of Earthly things, but the 
learned and vigorous Souls fly totheElement 
of Fire, Epicurnsand Demccritns the Soul is , 
mortal and it periſheth with the Body; Plato | 
and Pyihagcras that part of the Soul of man / 
which 1s rational is Eternal, for though it be 
not God, yer it is the product of an Eternal 
Deity, 
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Deity, but that part of the Soul which is di- 
yelted of reaſon dies. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Sences and of thoſe things which are 
the objeF of the Sences. 


T HE Stoicks give this definition of Sence, 

*ris that which the ſenſitive Organ ap- 
prehends, there are ſeveral ways of expreſ- 
ſing what Sence is, it is either an habit, a 
faculty, an operation, or an imagination, for 
what is comprehen(1ve of all thoſe is effect- 
ed by thelenſitive Organs, which imaginati- 
on is the eighth principal thing from whence 


' the reſt are derived; rheſe Senſes are intelli- 


ent Spirits by which the Commanding part 
Tune it's office in the Organs, Epicarus that 
Sence isa faculty , and that which is per- 
ceived by the Sence is the produtt of it, fo 
that Sence hath a double acceptation ; Sence 
which is the faculty and the thing received by 
the Sence is the effect;P/ato that Sence is that 
Commerce which the Soul and Body have 
with thoſe things which are Exteriour to 
them, the power of which is trom the Soul; 


, the _ by which is trom the Body, bur 


both of them are aCtuated by thoſe things 
which are tranſmitted from Exteriour ob- 
jects ; Leucippus and, Democritus that Sence 
and intelligence ariſe from external m"_ 
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ſo neither of them can operate without the 
aſſiſtance of an image falling upon them. 


CHAP, IX. 


Whether what appears to our Senſes and Imagi- 


ons be true or not ? 


T HE Stocks, what the Sences repreſent 

are true, what the imagination is part 
falſe partly true; Epicurus every thing whi 
either the ſence or fancy preſents to us is 
true, but thoſe things that fall under the ac- 
count of opinion, ſome of them are true 
ſome falſe; Sence gives only a falſe repre- 
ſentation of thoſe things which are the ob- 
ject of our under(tanding, bur the fancy gives 
a double errour both of thofe things 
which are ſenſitive and intellectual; Epicurus 
and Heraclides that the Senſes are formed 
by the juſt accommodation of the pores to 
every part : Every thing that is perceived 
by the Sence being congruouſly adapted to 
it's proper Organ. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. X, 
How many Sences are there ? 


—=_— Storcks that there are five Sences pro- 

perly ſo called, Secing, Hearing, Smel- 
ling, Taſting, and Touching ; Arifterle in- 
deed doth not add the ſixth Sence, but he 
aſligns a common Sence which is the judg of 
all compounded Species into this cach Sence 
caſts it's proper repreſentation, in which is 
diſcovered a tran(ition of one thing into a- 
nother, Ike as we ſee in Figure and Motion 
where there is a change of one into another z 
Demecritns that there are more Species of 
Sences which appertain to beings d-ſtitute of 
reaſon, to the Gods and to wiſe men. 


CHAP. XI. 


How the Aftions of the Sences, the Conceptions 
of our minds, and the habit of our 
reaſon are formed! 


Z T HE Stoicks aſſirm that every man as ſoog 

\ as he is born enjoys a Soul which is his 
principal and commanding part, which 
Soul is in him like a ſheer of Writing-Paper, 
to which he commits all his Notions, fe 
I 
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firſt manner of his inſcribing is by denoting 
thoſe Notions which flow from the Sences, 
as thoſeperſons who have had the perception, 
ſuppoſe it be of « thing that is white, when 
the preſent Sence of it is vanifhed there is 
yet retained the remembrance, when many 
memorative Notions of the ſame {1militude 
doconcur,then they are ſaid to have an expe- 
rience ſor the uſe of things is nothing elſe 
but the abundance of Notions that are of 
the ſame form met together, ſome of theſe 
Notionsare naturally begotten according to 
the aforefaid- manner without the aſliſtance 
of art, the other are produced by diſcipline 
learning, and induſtry ; theſe only are called 
perceptions of things the other are prano- 
tions ; butreaſon which gives us the deno- 
mination of Rational is compleated by pra- 
notion, that is by the firſt Septenary, the 
conception of the mind is the Viſion that 
the intelligence which a rational Animalhath 
received, when that Viſion falls upon the 
rational Soul then it is called the Concepti- 
on of the mind, for it hath derived it's name 
from the mind &yipue Tee 7% voor there 
fore theſe Viſions are not to be found in 2- 
ny other Animals, they only are appropri 
red to Gods,and to us men,if theſe we conſi- 
der generally they are Phantaſims, if ſpeck 
fically they arc notions as pence or a Statere; 
if you conſider them according to their own 
value they receive ſuch a denomination, but 
if you give them as a price for a naval Voy- 
age, they are not called Pence, &c. but 
your fraught. © CLEIE What 
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CHAP. XII. 


What us the difference between Imagination, or 
that which d:th imagine, which way be 5- 
magined, or which u ſpurious and idle 
imagination ? 


(Cofers affirms, theſe four are diffe- 
rent one from another, an imagina- 
tion is that paſſion raiſed in the Soul which 
diſcovers it's ſelf, and that which was the ef- 
ficient of it, for after the Eye hath looked 
upon a thing that is white, the ſight of which 
produceth in the mind a certain impreſſion, 
and this gives us reaſon to conclude that 
the objett of this impreſſion is white, which 
affeteth us, as Touching and Smelling do, 
and this Phantaſie is denominated from gs; 
which denotes light ; for as light diſcovers it 
ſelf and all other things which it illuminates, 
ſo this imagination diſcovers it ſelt and that 
which is the cauſe of itz that which doth i- 
magine is the efficient cauſe of imagination, 
as any thing that iswhite or any thing that is 
cold or every thing which may make an im- 
preſſion upon the Soul of man, and this is 
that which doth make an impreſſion up- 
on the imagination ; that which may be 
imagined js a vain impulſe upon the mind of 
man, but it proceeds from nothing which 
doth really make an impreſſion upon it, - 
this 
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this is experienced in thoſe that whirl about 
their idle hands and fight with ſhadows, to 
the imagination there is always ſome real 
thing preſented which is the efficient of it; 
but to that which may imagine nothing real 
is tendred to it, the ſpurious imagination 
is that which tranſports us by a meer fanci- 
ful and vain attraction, this is to be ſeen in 
melancholy and diſtratted perſons, of this 
ſort was Oreſles in the Tragedy pronoun- 
cing theſe words 


Mother theſe Maids with horror me affright 
Kick thew ] pray from my aſtoniſh*d ſight 
They'r ſmear'd with blood and cruel Dragon 
Skiping about with deadly fury ſtrike. (like 


Theſe rave as frantick perſons they ſee no- 


thing, and yet imagine they ſee ; thence E- 
letra thus returns to him 


O wretched Man ſecurely ſleep in bed 
Nothing thou ſee'ft thy fancy*s vainly led. 


After the ſame manner in Homer. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. Xl. 
Of our ſight aid by what means we ſee? 


| | and Epscurss ſuppoſe that the 
inſinuation of lictle Images into the 
Viſive Organ cauſed the ſight; others that 
ſome rays inliſting on the obje&t having 
flown from the Eye and returning to the 
Eye again cauſe the Viſion; Empedecles that 
images mixing with the rays of the Eye, 
theſe he tiles the rays of compounded i- 
mages; Hypparchus that the viſual rays ex- 
tended from both the Eyes to the ſuperficies 
of Bodies give to the ſight the apprehenſion 
of thoſe ſame bodies, after the ſame man- 
ner the hand touching the extremity of bo- 
dies gives the Sence of Feeling ; Plato 
that the ſight is the ſplendour of united 
rays, there isa light which at ſome diſtance 
from the Eyes upon a congruous air, and 
there is alight whirled up and down, which 
is emitted from Bodies, eafily ſcatter and re- 
move the intermediate Air, being coex- 
tended to the fiery viſval tight, gives the 
Sence of Seeing, and this is Plato's Corra: 
diancy or unired ſplendour of Rays. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of thoſe Images which are preſented to our 
Eyes in Looking-Glaſſes. 


TF Here are ſome Effluvie's , which meet= 

ing together, and inſiſting upon the 
ſuperficies of the Glaſs, theſe are perfeted 
by that fiery quality which the Glaſs omits; 
which carries about the propoſed Air. 
Democritus and Epicurus that the ſpe- 
cular appearances are thus formed , ſome 
ſubſiſting Images are flowing from our Eyes, 


theſe fall upon the Glaſs, and there finding * 


a reſiitance rebound to the Eye, the follow: 
ers of Pythagoras by the refraCtion of the 
ſight, foc our ſight being extended to the 
Glaſs as upon Braſs, and being twiſted with 
that which is fine and that which is conden- 
ſed, and walking upon it cauſeth a return of 
it ſelf upon ir ſelf, the ſame appears in the 
hand which ſtretched out and yet laid upon 
the ſhoulder any one may apply theſe inſtan- 
ces to explain the manner of Seeing. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Whether Darkneſs can be viſibleto wa ? 


THE Stoicks, that darkneſs is ſeen by us, 
for out of our Eyes there iſſues our 
ſome light which covers it , yet our Eyes do 
not impoſe upon us, for ! hey really perceive 
there is darkneſs. Chryſippms, thar we fee 
darkneſs by the ſtriking of the intermediate 
Air, for the viſual Spirirs which proceed 
from the principal part of the Sou! , and 
reach to the RBzll of the Eye. pierce the Air, 
and after they have made th:1e {trokes vpon 
the Air, they conicilly extend themic ives 
where the Air is. Homozenew, far from the 
Eyes thoſe rayes are powred forth which are 
neither Black nor Cloudy, upon this account 
darkneſs is viſible to us. 


— — —_— . ——— _ 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of Hearzmg. 


Mypedcles, that Hzaring is ſormed by the 
inſidency of the Air upon the Cochlea, 
which its ſaid hangs within the Ear as a Bell, 
and is beat upon by the Air. Alcmezon, the 
vacuity that is within the Ear makes us to 
GE have 
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have the Senſe of Hearing, the Air forcing 
a vacuum gives the ſound, every inanity af- 
fords a Ringing. Diogenes, the Air which 
is in the Head being (truck upon by the voice 
gives the Hearing, Plato and his followers, 
the AT whichexiſts in the Head being ſtruck 
upon, is reflected to the principle part of 
the Soul, and this cauſeth the Sence of Hear- 
ing. 


© 
——__ 


CHAP. XVIII. 
of Smelling. 


Lcmeon, the principal part of the Soul 
+ reſiding in the Brain, drawing to it 
ſelf Ozours by perſpiration. Empedocles, 
thatScents inſert themſelves into the breath- 
ing of the Lungs, for when there is a great 
difficulty in breathing, odours are not per- 
ceived by reaſcn of the ſharpneſs of humours, 
and this we experience in thoſe who have the 
defluction of Rheume. 


CHAP. XIX, 
Of Taſte. 
Lemeon , that a moiſt warmth in the 


Tougue joyned with the faltneſs of it, 
gixes 
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gives the difference of Taſte,by the ſofcneſs 
and ſpungineſs of the Tongue, the Veius of 
the Body are joyned to it, Taſtes are diffu- 
ſed through the T ongue, for they are atrra- 
Qed to that Sence and to the commanding 
part of the Soul as from a Sponge. 


—— 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the Voice. 


L A TO thus defines a voice, that it is a 

Breath drawn by the mind from the 
Mouth , and being ſmitten by the Air is 
through the Ear, Brain and Blood tranſ- 
mitted to the Soul, which voice is abu- 
ſively attributed to irrational and inani- 
mate beings, thus we improperly call 
the Neighing of Horſes, the creaking of 
Doors or any other ſound the Name of Voi- 
ces, but properly a voice 1s an articulate 


; ſound which illuſtrates the underſtanding of 


Man. Epicarms, thatit is an efflux emiried 
from things that are vocal,that gives ſounds 
or great noiſes, theſe are broken into thole 
Fragments which are after the ſame configu- 
ration; the like Figures are round Figures 
with round, and theſe falling upon the Ears 
produce the Senſe of ſpea king, this is teen 
in leaking Veſſels and in Full-rs that Fn or 
Blow their Cloths. Democritzs ,, that the 
Air is broken upon bodies of che like conh- 
Gg 2 guration 
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guration, and thoſe that are ſimilar with 
thoſe that are of the ſame ſhape as round 
with round, and theſe are rowled up and 
down with the Fragments of theVoices,as *is 
proverbially ſaid , ove Daw ſits with another, 
like to like as we {ce upon Shoes,Stones, like 
to one another , are found in the ſame 
place, in one place the long fhapd, in ano- 
ther the round are ſeen, as in Sieves , thoſe 
that are of the ſame form they meet toge- 
ther, but thoſe that are different are divided 
as Pulſe and Beans, falling from the ſame 
Sieve, are ſepcratcd one from another, to: 
this it may be objected ; how can ſome Frag- 
ments of Air fill a Theatre in which there is 
an infinite Company of Peiſons, to this the 
Storcks return, that the Air is not compoſed 
of ſmall Fragments, bur is a continued Body 
and no where admits a vacuum , but being 
ſtruck with ſome Wind in right Circles it 
waves , and in thoſe Waves it is infinitely 
moved until it fills that Air which ir inveſts, 

as we ſee in a Fiſh-Pool which ſmit by a gli- 

ding, Stone caſt upon it, yet the Air 1s mo- 

ved Spherically, the Warer Orbicularly. 4- 

naxagoras , a Voice is then formed , when 

upon a ſolid Air the Breath is incident,which 

being repercuſſed, is carried to the Ears, 

_ the ſame manner the Eccho is produ- 

ced, 
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CHAP, XX. 


Whether the Voice 1s incorpereal ? What us it 
that gives the Eccho? 


PTthageras, Plate, Ariſtotle, not the Air 

makes the Voice, but that Fignre which 
encompaſſeth the Aicand its ſuperficies, ha- 
ving received a ſtroke, gives the voice the ſt- 
perficies it ſelf is incorporeal, though with 
the Body it is moved, as we perceive in a 
ſtaff that is bended, the matter only admits 
of an inflection when the ſuperficies doth 
not, according to the Steicks a Voice is Cor- 
poreal; Every thing that is an Agent or ope- 
rates is a Body, a Voice Afts and Operates, 
for we hear it and are ſenſible of ir, for it 
falls and makes an impreſſion on the Ear, as 
a Scal of a Ring gives its {1militude upon the 
Wax, everything that Creates a delight or 
moleſtation, harmonious Mulick affects with 
delight, bur diſcord is tireſome and every 
thing that is moved is a body, for it having 
its illapſe upon ſmooth plaees, *tis refrafted 
as when a Ball is caft againſt a Wall it re- 
bounds, a voice ſpoken in the «Agyprian Py- 
ramids is ſo broken,that it gives three or four 
Ecchoes, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


By what means the Soul is ſenſible , ard what 
#5 the principal aud commanding part 
of it ? 


He Szoicks the higheſt part of the Soul is 
y 3 the commanding parr of it, this 1s the 
cauſe of Sence, Appreheriſions,Conſents and 
Dcfires, and this we call the ratiovat fart, 
from thisPrincipalandCommander there are 
produced teven parts of the Soul, which are 
conveyed to the Body, and thoſe ſeven parts 
are inbering in the Body,as the ſevenArms in 
a Polypu;,of theſe ſeven parts five are afſigned 
to the Sences, Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, 
Taſting, I ouching ; Sight is a Spirit w hich 
is extended from the commanding part to 
the Eyes : Rearing is that Spirit which trom 
the principal reacheth to the Ears : Smelling 
a Spirit drawn from the principal to the ft- 
neſt part of the Noſirils: Taſliing a Spirit 
extended from the principal to the Tongue : 
Touching is a Spirit which trom the princi- : 
ple is drawn to the extremity of thoſe Bo- 
dics which are obncxious to a ſenfible crouch, 
of the reſt the one called the Spermatica), is 
a Spi.c which reacheth from the principle 
to the generating Veſſels : The other which 
is the vccal,ar'd termed the Voice, is a Spi- 
rit extended from the principle to the 
$8 | Throat 
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Throat, and thoſe other proper Organs of 
ſpeaking, and this principal part hath that 
place in our ſpherical Head as God hath in 
the World. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Refyiration or Breathing. 


Mypedocles, the firſt Breath the firſt Ani- 

mal drew, was when the moiſture in In- 
fants was ſeperated, and by that means an 
entrance was given tothe External Air into 
the gaping Veſlels, the moiſture in them be- 
ing evacuated, afrer this the natural heat in 
a violent force, preſling upon the external 
Air for a paſſage; b2gets an expiration , but 
this heat returning to the inward parts, and 
the Air giving way to it cauſeth a Reſpi- 
ration, the Reſpiration thus obtained when 
the Blood is ſpread through the Face it breaks 
the Air ; by the affluence of humours in the 
Noſtrils, thus in its receſs it cauſeth Expi- 
ration, but the Air being again forced into 
thoſe places which are emptied of blood , it 
cauſeth a reſpiration, to evince which Ale- 
piades propoſeth the inſtance of an Hour 
Glaſs, which gives the account of time by 
the running of Water, let the Tunnel by 
which Water is powered into the Glaſs, re- 
preſent the Lungs, then the cauſe of reſpi- 
ration 1s the fineneſs of the inward parts of 
the Breaſt, for thither the outward Air which 
Gg 4 is 
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1s more groſs haſtens , but the Air is forced 
backward, the Brealt not being capable ei- 
ther ro receive or want it , but their being 
always ſome of the more tenujous parts of 
the Air leſt, ſo that all of it is not exploded 
to that which there remains, the more pon- 
derous external Air with equal violence is 
forced , and this he compares to cupping 
Glaces, all ſpontaneous breathings are form- 
ed by the contraCting of the ſinaller pores of 
the Lungs and to the Neck, for theſe are at 
our command. Herophi/us attributes to thoſe 
Bodies which are in the Nerves, Arteries 
and Muſcles a moving faculty, and the Lungs 
are affected with a natural delire of enlarg- 
ing and coutraCting themſelves,further there 
is another operation of tine Lungs by attra- 
ction cf the outward Air , which is drawn 
in by the abundance of the external Air, 
next to this there is a ſecond natural appe- 
tite of the Lungs, the Breaſt pouring upon 
it ſelf that Breach, and being filled is no lon- 
ger able to make an atiraCtion , throwes the 
ſuperfluity of it pon the Lungs, the parts 
of the Body mutually concurring to this 
Function, by the alternate participation of 
fulneſs and emptineſs, ſo that to the Lungs 
pertain four Motions, Firſt, when the 
Lungs receive the outward Air, Seconaly,the 
outward Air this entertained is tranſmitted 
to the Breaſt. Thirdly, when the Lungs a- 
gain receive that Air which they imparted 
co the Breaſt. Fourthly, when this Air thus 
recc:ved from the Breaſt, they throw it out- 
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wards; another when the Breaſt diſchar- 
geth it ſelf of it upon the Lungs; two 
Contractions, firſt when the Breaſt draws in- 
to it ſelf che Air, the ſecond when it expels 
this which was in{inuated into it, the Breaſt 
admits only of theſe two motions of dilata- 
tion, when it draws from the Lungs the 
Breath, the other of Contraction when it 
returns what it did receive. 


— 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the Paſſions of the Body , and whether the 
Soul hath a Sympatheri6al Condolency 
with it ? 


HE Stoicks ſay, that all the paſſions are 
Seated in thoſe parts of the Body 
which are affefted, the Senſes have their re- 
fidence in the commanding part of the Soul. 
Epicurws, all the Paſſions and all the Senſes 
are in thoſe parts which are affefted, bur the 
commanding part is ſubject to no Paſſion. 
Strato, that all the Paſſions and Senſes of the 
Soul are in the rational or commanding part 
of it, and are not fixed in thoſe places which 
are affetted, for in the Soul it (elf Patience 
takes its reſidence, and this is apparent, in 
terrible and dolorous, as alſo in timorous 

and valiant Accidents. 
LIBER. 
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LIBER V. 


Cr ey es ee ee 4. 9 


CHAP. I: 
Of Divination. 


L ATO and the Stoicks they intro- 
duce Divination as an Enthuliaſti- 
cal tury, and the Soul it (elf being 
of 'a Divine Conſtitution , and 
this prophetick faculty is a Celeſtial rage or 
an illapſe of the Divine knowledge into Men, 
or by ſome Prophetick faculties into theſe 
two parts they diſtributed the Art of Divi- 
nation. Zenophanes and Epicurws utterly re- 
fuſe any ſuch art of forecelling future con- 
tingences. Pythagoras rejects all manner of 
Divination which is by Sacrifices. A-1Ro- 
tle and Diſcearchas admit only theſe two 
kinds of it, a fury by a Divine inſpiration, 


or by Dreams, they deny the immortality + 


of the Soul, yet they affirm that the mind 
of Man hath a participation of ſomething 
that is Divine. 
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CHAP. IL 
Whenee Preams do ariſe ? 


PEwecrin, that Digams are formed by 

the Iilapſe of advantitious repreſenta- 
tions. Straro, the irrational part of the 
Saul in Sleep becoming more ſenlihle, is ma- 


ved by the rational part of it. Herephilay, 


that Dreams which are cauſed by Divine in- 
ſtinC have a neceſſary cauſe, but Dreams 
which have their Orsgon from a natural 
cauſe ariſe from the Souls , forming within 
it ſelf the Images of thoſe things which are 
convenient for them, and will happen to 
'tm ; thoſe Dreams which are of a Conſti- 
tution mixt of both theſe have their Origen 
from the fortuitous appulic of Images, as 


when we ſce thoſe things which pleaſe us, 


thus it happens many times to thoſe perſony 
who in rheir ſleep imagin they embrace their 
Miſtrefles. 


— 


CHAP. UI. 
Of the nature of Generative Seed, 
Riſtotle, that ſperm is that thing which 


contains in ir ſelt a power of moving 
| whereby 
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whereby *tis inabled to produce a being like 
unto that from whence it was emitted. Py. 
thagorar, that Seed is the ſediment of that 
which nouriſheth us, the froth of the pureſt 
Blood, of the ſame nature is the Blood and 
Marrow of our Bodies. Alcmeon, it is part 
of the Brain. Plate, it is the deflux of the 
ſpinal Marrow. Epienrss, that it is a frag- 
ment torn from the Body and Soul. Demo- 
critus,that ſperm proceeds from all the parts 
of the Body, and chiefly from the principal 
parts of Bodies (viz.) the Carneous Fibres 
and Bones. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Whether the Syerm be 4 Body ? 


LL Arform and Zeno, *tis a Body, and it is 

a fragment of the Soul. Pyrhagoras , 
Plato and AriFotle , that the Spermatic fa- 
culty is incorporeal as the mind is which 
moves the Body, but the effuſed matter is 
corporeal. 
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CHAP. V. 


Whether Women do give a Spermatich, emiſſion 
as Men do ? 


Tthagoras , Epicurus , Democritus , that 

Women have a Seminal proje@ion, their 
Spermatick Veſſels are inverted, and it is 
uſe thas makes ?%em have a Venereal Appe- 
tite. Ariſtotle and Plato, that they emit a 
material moiſture, as Sweat we ſee produ- 
ced by Exerciſe and Labour, but that moi- 
ſture has no Spermatick Power. Fippo,that 
Women have a Seminal Emiſſion, but not 
after the mode of Men, for it contributes 
nothing to Generation, it runs out of the 
Matrix, and therefore ſome Women with- 
out Coition, eſpecially Widows, give the 
Seed, there are that aſſert from Men the 
Bones, from Women the Fleſh proceeds. 


CHAP. VI. 
How uit thatCoxceptions are made ? 


Proceeding Purgation extending the Ma- 
trix, the Xenſtruaces attrafting from 

the whole Bulk the pureſt part of Blood, and 
this is likewiſe in the Genital Seed of _ 
is 
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this is the Conception; on the contrary 
there is a failure by the impurity and flatu- 
ouſneſs of the Womb, by the paſſions of fear 
and grief, by the weakneſs of Women and 
the decay of ſtrength in Men. 


——_———c__r_ 
D——— —— 


CHAP. VII. 


After what manner Males and Females are ge- 
nerated? 


Mpedocles, that heat and cold give the 
difference in the Generation of Males and 
Females: Hence is it that Hiſtories acquaint 
us that the firſt Men had therr Original in 
the Eaſtern and Southern parts of the World. 
Parmenides is of opinion perfectly contrart- 
ant; he affirms that Men firſt ſprouted out of 
the-Northern Earch,for their Bodies are more 
bulky, Women out of the Southern, for 
theirs are more rare and fine. Hipponax, the 
more compacted and ſtrong Sperm,the more 
fluid and weak diicriminate the Sexes. A- 
naxegoras and Parmenides , that the Seed of 
the Man being caſt from his right (ide into 
the right ſide of the Womb, or from the 
left ſide of the 'Man into the left ſide of the 
Womb, then there is the Generation of the 
Male, of Females when there is an alterati- 
on in the courſe of N-ture. Leophancs 
whom Ar:flatle makes mention of aſſhizns 
the Generation of Men to the right _ 
cles 
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cles, of Women to the left. LZauſcipps he 
gives the reaſon of it to thealteration or di- 
verſity of parts,according to their prevalen- 
cy,the Male hath a Yard,the Female the Ma- 
trix, as toany other reaſon he is ſilent. De- 
mocritxe, the Male and Female parts are com- 
mon to both; the Generation is according 
ro the powerful influence of either of them. 
Hipponax, if the Spermatical faculty be more 
effectual, the Male, it the Nutcitive Ali- 
ment the Female is Generated. 


te th ttt... th, Mt: 


CH AP. VII. 
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By what means it # that Monſtrous Births are 
effetted? 


Myopedecles, that Monſters receive their O- 
rigination from the abundance or defect 

of matter, or that it is divided into parts 
which are ſuperabundant, or elſe there is an 
error by a lapſe into an improper recepta- 
cle, and thus he preſumes he hath given all 
the cauſes of Monſtrous Conceptions. Srra- 
to, that it comes from the Addition , Sub- 
ſtradFion , Tranſpoſition of the Seed, or 
the Diſtenſion or lufl.mation of the Matrix. 
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CHAP. IX. 


How Comet it to paſs that «a Womans too fre- 
gnent Conver ſation with a Man hittders 
Conception? 


I the Phiſician , that no Genital 
Sperm is projected, or if there be in 
a leſs quantity than Nature requires, or that 
there is no prolifik faculty in it , or by rea- 
ſon that there is a deficiency of a due pro- 
portion of that cold Moiſture and Drineſs ; 
or that there is a Reſolution of the Genera- 
tive parts, the Szoicks attribute Sterility to 
the obliquity of the Yard , by which means 
it is not able to ejaculate. Sperm in a due 
manner, or from the unproportionable mag- 
nitude of the parts, the Matrix being ſo 
contracted as not in a capacity to receive. 
Eraſiftratws aſſigns it to the Wombs , being 
more callous or more carneous , thiner or 
ſmaller then nature does require. 


CHAP, 
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6 CHAD. XK. 


Whexce is it that one Birth gives two or thret 
Children ? 


Mypedocles affirms , that the ſuperabun- 
dance of Sperm, and the Diviſion of it 
cauſes the bringing forth of two or three 
Infants. Aſclepiades, it is performed from 
the excellent quality of the Sperm, after 
the manner chat from the Root of one Bar- 
ley Corn two or three ſtalks do grow - Sperm 
that is of this qualicy, is the moſt prolifick. 
Eraſifiratws, that Superfzrations happen to 
Women as to irrational Creatures, tor if 
the Womb be well purged and very clean, 
then there will be divers Births, The S:0- 
icks,.it ariſeth from the various receptacles 
that are in the Womb, when the Seed illap- 
ſes into the firſt or ſecond of them, then 
there are Conceptions upon Conception,and 
two or three Infants are born. 


— — 


CHAP. XI. 


Whence is it that Childrin reſemble their Þ g- 
rents and Progenitors. 


T HE ſimilitude of Children to their Pa- 
rents proceeds from the vigorous pre- 
valency of the Generating, Sperm ; the dif- 
ſmilitude from the evaporation of the naty- 
ral heat. Parmenides, when the Sperm is e- 
H jaculated 
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jaculated from the right ſide of the Womb, 
then the Infant gives the reſemblance of®he 
Father, if from the left, *tis ſtamped with 
the ſimilirude of the Mother. The Stocks, 
that the whole Body and Soul give the 
Sperm , and therefore reſemblances ariſe 
from thoſe Characters and Images which are 
of their own proper kind and nature, as a 
- Painter draws his Image in Colours ſimilar 
to that he intends to Copy out; the Women 
they have a concurrent emiſſion of Seed, it 
_ the Feminine Seed have the predominancy, 
then the Child reſembles the Mother, if the 
Maſculine the Father. 


CHAP. XII. 


How eome? it to paſs that Children have 4 
greater ſimilitude with Strangers than with 
their Parents ? 


T HE greateſt part of Phyſicians af- 
firms, that this happens caſually and 
fortuitouſly, for when the Sperm of the Man 
and Woman are too much retrigerated, then 
Children carry a diſſimilitude to their Pa- 
rents. Empedocles, a Woman when ſhe Con- 
ceives, impreſſes a ſhape upon the Infant, 
for oft times Women have been enamoured 

with Images and Statues, and the Children 

which were born of them gave their ſimili- 

tudes. The Sroicks, that the reſemblances 

flow from the Sympathy and conſent of 
- minds, the inſertion of efftuvias and rayes, 
- not by thoſe Images orPiftures, CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Whence ariſeth Barrenneſs in Women and Im- 
potency in Men ? 


THE Phyſicians maintain, that the Ste- 
rility inWomen ariſerh trom the Womb, 
for if it be after any ways thus affected, 
there will be a Barrenneſs, if it be more con- 
denſed or more enlarged,or more c#l[lous, or 
more carneous, or if it be more languid, or 
there be an Atrophy or vicious diſtemper of 
Body ; or laſtly, if the Womb ſi;ffers an a- 
vulſion, or diſtorted Configuration. Dzocles 
he holds, that the Sterillity in Men ariſeth 
from ſome of theſe cauſes, either that they 
cannot at all ejaculate any Sperm, or if they 
do, it is leſs then nature doth require, or elſe 
there is no generative faculty in theSperm,or 
the genital Members are flagging,or from the 
obliquity of the Yard,it nor bejng in a capa- 
City to emit the generating Sperm , or from 
the incongruous bigneſs of the Yard. The 
Stoicks attribute the cauſe of Sterillity ro the 
contrariantqualitiesand diſpolitions of choſe 
who lie with one another, but if ir chance 
that theſe perſons are ſeparated, and there 
happen a Conjunction of thoſe who are of a 
ſuitable temperament, then there's a com- 
mixture according to Nature, and by this 
means an Infant is formed. 
Hh 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
How comes it to paſs that Vſules are Barren ? 


eA Lemeonthu. he Barrenneſs of the Male 

Mules ariſ- -1 from the thinneſs of the 
genital Sperm, that is, the Seed is too chill, 
the Female Mules are barren, for they are 
not oxen to admit a paſlage, and this he him- 
ſelf avers. Empedecles, the Matrix of the 
Mules are ſo ſmall,ſo depreſſed, ſo narrowed, 
ſo invertedly growing to the Belly , that the 
Sperm cannot be regularly emitted, or if it 
conld,there was nv capacity to receive it. Di- 
ecles concurs in this opinion with him, for 
faith he, that in our Anatomical diſſetion of 
Mules,we bave ſeen that their Matrix's are of 
ſuch configurations , and *cis poſſible that 
there may be the {ame reaſon-why fomeWo- 
men are Barren, 


—_——_—_— 


—— 


CHAP. XV. 


Whcther the Infart in the Mothers Womb be an 
Animal ? 


Lato,that the Embrio is an Animal for be- 

ing contained in the Mothers Womb, Mo- 
tion and Aliment are imparted to it. The 
Stoicks,*tis not an Animal, but to be accoun- 
ted part of the Mothers Belly, like as. ve ſee 
the Fruit of Trees, they are eſteemed part of MW" 
the Trees,until it be full ripe,then it falls and 
ceaſeth to belong to the Tree , and thus it is 
with 
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with the Embrio. Empedocles, that the Emirio 
is not an Animal, yer whilſt it remains in the 
Belly it breaths the firſt Breath that it draws, 
as anAnimal is when thelnfant is newly born, 
then the Child having its moiſture ſeparated, 
the extraneous Air making an entcance into 
the empty places, a reſpiration is cauſed 
in the Infant, by the empry Veſſels recei- 
ving of it. Drogenes, that Infants are born 
inanimate, yet they have a natural hcat, but 
preſently when the Infant is caſt itito the 0- 
pen Air, it draws its natural heat into the 
Lungs and ſo becomes an Animal. Herophilus 
acknowledgeth that Infants have a natural, 
butnot an Animal morion,and that theNerves 
are the caufe of that motion, that then they 
become Animals when being firſt born, they 
ſuck in ſomething of the Air. 


—————— —_— — 


CH AP. XVI. 


How Embrios are nouriſhed or the Infant in the 
Belly receives its aliment ? 


— 


TD Emocritus and Epicurus, that the Embrio's 
in the Womb receive their aliment by 

the mouth, for we perceive as ſoon as ever 
the Infant is born, it applies it's mouth to 
the breaſt; in the Veſſels of Women our 
underſtanding concludes, there are little 
Dugs and that the Embris*s have ſmall 
mouths by which they receive their nitri- 
ment, the Sroicks by the Secundines and Na- 
yel they partake of their aliment, and 
Hi 3 they 
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therefore Midwifes inſtantly after their birth 
bind them and open the Infants mouth 
that it may reccive an other ſort of alument; , 
A'cmeon that they receive their nouriſh- 
ment trom every part of the Body as a 
Spunge lucks 1a Water. 


CHAP. XVII. 


What part of the Body is firs formed 
in the Womb ? 


T HE Sticks, that the whole Embrio is 
formed at the ſame time. Ariſtotle as the 
Keel of a Ship is firſt made, ſo the firſt part 
that is formed is the Loins. Alcmesn the 
Head for that is the commanding and the 
principal part of the Body, the Phyſicians, 
the Heart, in it are the Veins and Arteries, 
ſame there are the great Toe is firſt formed 
others afhrm the Navel. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Whence « it that Infants, born in the Se- 
venuth Month arc born alive ? 


1ipraocles: that when the humane race-/ 
cook firſt it's Original from the Earth, 
the Sun was fo flow in i.*'s motion, that 
then one day 11 it's length was equal to ten 
| Months 


nr Ge TT we SF 
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" Months, as now they are; in proceſs of time 


oneDay became as long as ſeven Months are, 
and there is the reaſon that thoſe Infants 
whichare born at the end of ſeven Months 
or ten Months they are born alive ; the 
Courſe of Nature ſo diſpoſing that in one 
day or one night the Infant ſhould be born 
and increaſed; Timexs ſaith not ten Months, 
but he ſuppoſes that nine ſuffices by reaſon 
that from the firſt conception there is the 
retention of the Mernſtruas, and fo it may 
generally paſs for ſeven Months when really 
there are not ſeven, for they may know that 
ſo many Months may happen before a wo- 
man be purged of her Afenflrua's; Polibys 
and Duocles they acknowledge that the 
eighthMonth gives a vitalBirth to the Infant, 
though the life of it is more faint and lan- 
guid ; many therefore we ſee born in that 
Month die out of meer weakneſs, though 
we ſee many born in thatMonth arrive at the 
ſtate of man, yet they affirm if Children be 
born in thatMonth they ought not to be pre- 
ſerved; Ariſtotle 8 Hippocrates that if the wo- 
man continues the Child in the Womb ſeven 
Months, if then the Child falls from her and 
be born alive,yet it cught not to be nouriſhed 
and ſuſtained, for the Navel being very Jan- 
guid rendred the Birth of the Child very dif- 
cult and troubleſome, it cauſeth an Atro- 
phy in the Infant; but if the Infant continues 
nine Months in theWomb,and then breaking 
forth from the woman it is intire and per- 
feft ; Polipps that an hundred eighty two 

Wn 'T days 
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days and an haif, do ſuffice for the bringing 
forth of a living Child; that is in (1x Months, 
in which ſpace of rime the Sun moves from 
one Tropick to the other, and this is called 
ſeven Months, for the Days which are over: 
pluſs in the ſixth are accounted to give (e- 
venth Month; thoſe Children which are 
born in the eight Month cannot live, for 
the Infant then falling from rhe Womb, the 
Navel which is the cauſe of nouriſhment 
being affected with pain is the reaſon that 
the Infant languiſh'd and have an Atrophy, 
the Mathemaricians that eight Months are 
enemies to every Birth, ſeven are friends 
and kind to it, the Signs of the Zodiack are 
then enemies when they fall upon thoſe Stars 
which are Lords of houſes, what Infant is then 
born will have a Lite ſhort and unfortunate, 
thoſe Signs of the Zodiack which are Male- 
volent and injurious to generation are thoſe 
eight computed froin one Sign till you come 
to ſeventh after; ſuch are the Ram unſocia- 
ble with Scorpio, the Bull with Sagrterins, the 
Twins with the Goat, the Cancer with A qua- 
ris, the Leo with Piſces, the Virgo with A- 
ries, upon this reaſon thoſe Infants that are 
born in the ſeventh or tenth Months are like 
to live,/but thoſe in the eight Month will die, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of the generation of Animals, how Animals 
are begotten, and whether they are ob- 
moxiou to corruption. 


Je Ph;leſephers who entertain this 0- 
Pinion that the World had an Original, 
do likewiſe aſſert tbat all Animals are ge- 
nerated and corrupted; the followers of E- 
picerme, who gives an eternity to the World 
affirm the generation of Animals ariſeth 
from the various permutation of parts mu- 
tvally among themſelves, for they are parts 
of the World with them ; Anaxagoras and 
Euripedes concur ; 


A different change, gives various forms. 


Anaximanders opinion is that the firſt Ani- 
mals were generated but of moiſture, and 
they were incloſed in barks on which thorns 
grow, but in proceſs of time they became 
bigger this thorny bark with which they 
were covered being broken they became 
more hardened and they lived bur for a very 
ſhort ſpace of time; Empedocles that the 
ficſt generation of Animals and Plants was 
by no means compleared, the parts were diſ- 
joyned for they would nut admit ofan union - 
the feeond preparation for their being ge- 

nerated 
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generated, when their parts were united and 
appeared in the form of a SpeQtre, the third 
preparation for generation was when their 
rts mutually amongſt themſelves, gave a 
ing to one another; the fourth when the 
parts not being aſlimulated one to another 
as though they conliſted of Earth and Water, 
but theſe parts amongſt themſelves ſome 
were generated, as aliment, and that which 
is condens'd, others were generated as the 
form and beauty. of Women operating a 
proritation by the motion of the Spermatick 
Veſſels, in all forts of Animals are diſcrimi- 
nated by their proper Temperament and 
Conſtitution, ſome are carried by a proper 
appetite and inclination to Water, ſome to 
breath in the Air, until they pertake ofa 
more fiery quality, but thoſe that are hea- 
vier incline to the Earth , but theſe Ani- 
mals whoſe parts are of a juſt, equal tempe- 
Tament,their breaſts render them Vocal. 


= 


CHAP. XX, 


How many ſpecies of Animals there are, and 
and whether all Animals have the endow- 
ments of Sence and Reaſon? 


T Here is a certain treatiſe of Arifteele,in 

which Animals are diſtributed with tour 
kinds, Terreſtial, Aqueous, Foul and Hea- 
venly, and there are not only Animals Ter- 
reſtcial 
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reſtrial but there are Animals in thofe hea- 
yenly Orbs, which are endowed with Rea- 
ſon,and are immortal. Dewocritus and Epicu- 
1, that all Animals which have their reſi- 
dence in the Heavens are by them eſteem?d 
Rational. Anaxageras, that all Animals 
have only that reaſon which is Operative ; 
but not that which is Paſſive, which is juſtly 
ſtiled the Interpreter of the mind, and is 
like the mind it ſelf. Plato, the Souls of all 
thoſe who are ſtiled Brutes they are Ratio- 
nal, but the evil Conſtitution of their 
bodies , and becauſe they have a want of 
a diſcurſive taculry, they appear not ſo to 
be, this is manifeſted in Apes and Dogs,theſe 
give an inarticulate, but not an articulate 
ſound. Diogenes, that this ſort of Animals 
are partekers of Intelligence and Air, but 
by reaſon of the groſneſs in ſome parts of 
them, and by the ſuperfluity of moiſture in 
others, they neither enjoy underſtanding, 
or ſence, but they are affefted as Madmen 
are, the commanding Rational part is. 


PC— 


CHA P. XXL, 


What time 4 required to fhape the parts of 
Animals in the Womb ? 


| Dram , the Joynts of Men begin to 
be formed from the 3$th day and their 
ſhape is compleated in the nine and fortieth 
: Aſclepiades 


RA 
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Aſc lepiades, that Male Embrios by reaſon of 
a greater natural heat have their parts be- 
gua to be formed in the 26th day: many are 
ſooner, and they are compleated in all their 
parts on the fiftieth day, but the parts of 
the Females are articulated in two Months, 
but by the defect of heat are not conſu- 
mated till the fourth, but the members of 
Brutes they are compleated at various times, 
according to the Comixtare of the Elements 
of whch they conſiſt. 


ee O_ 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of mhat Elemints each of the Members of us 
Hen are compoſed ? 


| 2 eee; the fleſhy parts of us are con- 
{tituted by the contemperation of the 
four internal Elements in us, the Earth and 
Fire being mixt in a double proportion 
make the Veins but when it happens that 
the Nerves are refrigerated by the :Air,then 
the Nails are made the Earth and Water, 
which are within the body give the bones, 
duly mixt together produce ſweat and 
tears which flow from theſe bodys of 
Ours, | 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. XXII. 


What are the cauſes of Sliep and Death ? 


f{'<1140n that Sleep is cauſed when the 
*** Blood retreats tothe concourſe.of the 
Veins, but when the Blood diffuſes it ſelf, 
then we awake, but when there isa total 
retirement of the;Blood, and atull refrige- 
ration, then men dye. Empedecles, an im- 
moderate -cooling of the Blood .cauſeth 
Seep, but a total remotion ,of :heat from 
Blood cauſeth Death. Drogenes, when all 
the Blood is ſo diffus'd as that it fills all the 
Veins, and forces the Air contain'd in them 
to the Back and to the Belly, that is below 
it, the breaſt being thereby -more heated, 
thence Sleep ariſes, but if every thing that 
is Airy in the Breaſt forſakes the Veins then 
Death tucceeds. Plate and the Szoicks, that 
Sleep ariſeth-from the relaxation of the ſen- 
ſitive Spirit, it not receiving ſuch a remifſi- 
on as wind doth upon Earth, but fo that, 
that Spirit is carried about the inteftive 
parts of the Eye-brows, in which-the prin- 
cipal part has its reſidence, then Death -en- 


| ſues, there being .a.gotal remiſſion. of the 


ſenſitive Spirit. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


When and from whence.the perfeftion of a Man 
commences? As" 


Eraclitus and the Stoicks, that men be- | 

gin their compleatneſs when the ſecond 
Septinary of years begins, about which 
time the Seminal Serww isemitted ; Trees 
firſt begin their pecſection when they give 
their Seeds,till then they are immature, im- 
perfect and unfruitful, after the ſame man- 
ner a Man is compleated in the ſecond Sep- 
tinary of years, and is capable of Learning 
and Diſcipline. 


Mm 
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CHAP. XXV: 


Whether - or Death appertains te the Soul 
or Body ? 


off *Pnile's Opinion that the Soul and - 
Body both Sleep and Dye ; andthelſe 
proceed from that moiſture, which is 
ſubjected in the Breaſt , and that Aliment 
which is in the Stomack,and aſcends to thoke 
places which are about the Head ; and this 
cools that heat which is in the heart: Death 

is the perfect refrigeration of all heat in = | 
Body 
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Body, but Death is only of the Body and 
not of the Soul, for the Soul is immortaL 
Anaxageras, Sleep makes the operations of 
the Body to ceaſe, *tis a corporeal paſlion 
and affects not the Soul ; Death is the ſepa- 
-— ration of the Soul from the Body; Lacippas, 
that Sleep is only of the Body, which is thus 
cauſed, when the ſmaller particles immo- 
decately evaporated from the n2tural hear, 
| that . makes Death , but theſe affections of 
Death and Sleep are of the Body not of the 


Soul. Empedecles, that D=ath is nothing elſe 
but ſeperation of thoſe fiery parts by which 
; man is compoſed, and according to this ſen- 
, timent both Body and Soul dye, but Sleep 


Þ is only a ſmaller ſeparation of the Fiery 
; qualities. 
; CHAP. XXVI. 
, How Plants have their Augmentatian? 

P Late and Empedecles,that Plants are Ani- 

mals and are informed with a Soul ; of 

d - This there are clear Arguments,for they have 4 
[ trembling & ſhaking and their Branches, are 5 
s extended, when the Woodmen bend them 
js they yeild but in their return to their former 
e ſtraitneſs and ſtrength to one agother. Ari- 


ftorle doth grant that they live, but that they 
arenot Animals, for Animals are affected 
with Appetite, Sence , and Reaſon. The 
Stoicks 
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Staickg and Epieureans deny that they are in- 
formed with aSoul,by reaſon that all ſorts of 
Animals have either Sence, Appetite or 
Reaſon, but Plants are fortuitouſly, nor are 
they the product of the Soul. Empedocles, 
the firſt of all Animals were Trees, and 
they ſprang from the Earth before the Sus 
in irs motion, enriched the World, and be- 
fore D:ys and Nights were diſtinguiſhed; 
but by the harmony which is in their Conſtj- 
tution they partake of a Maſculine and Fe. 
minine Nature, and thev increaſe by that 
heat, which is exalted out of the Earth, far 
they are parts belonging to it , like as En- 
brees in the Womb are parts of the Womh 
fruits in Plants are excreſlences proceeding 
from Water and Fire, but the Plants being 
dryed up by the want of Water, by the heat 
of Sum;ner the Leaves fall,yer in ſome Trees 
the Leaves remain, as in the Olsve, Laurel 
and Palm, the differences of their moiſture 
and juice ariſes from the multitude of Parti. 
cles and various other Gauſes, for they are 
diſcriminated by the various particles that 
Feed them, and this is apparent in Viaes,for 
that difference which we fee in the choiceſt 
\Vines, flaw not from the Multitude of their 
particles, but from the Soil, from whence 
they receive their Nutriment, 
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: CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Nutrition and the Augmentation of Bodres. 


E Myrdocles, Animals are nouriſhed by the 

adminiſtring to them that which is pro- 
per to their own Nature, they are —_—_— 
ted by the application of hear,the ſubitrafti- 
on of either of. which make them to lan- 
guiſh and decay, the ftature of Meg in this 
preſent Age , if compared with che magnt- 
tude of thoſe Men which were firlt prcdu- 

ÞCcd, is no other but a meer Infancy compa= 

red with the preſent ſtate of Manhood. 


CHAP. XXVIE. 


Whence u it that in Animals there art Appetites 
aad Pleaſures? 


tor THAT the want of thoſe Elements 

: which compoſe Animals, give to them 
cir 8 Appetite, Pleaſures Spring from humidity, 
ace BW from the remotion of d-ngers and ſuch like 
things as preturbations,G&. 


PW... 'F CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXIX. 


What #& the cauſe of a Feaver, or whether 
it s that affettion of the Body annext to 


4a primary paſſion ? 


Efoffraru gives this definition of a 

Feavor , a Feavor is a quick motion of 
blood, not produced by our conſent , it 
falls upon” the Veſlels of the Lungs, this 
we ſee in the Sea, it is in a ſerene calm, 
when nothing diſturbs it, but then it is in 
motion, when a violent preternatural wind: 
blows upon it, it-raget hand is circled with 
waves; after this manner it is in the Body 
of Man, when the blood is in a nimble agj- | 
tation then it falls upon thoſe Veſſels in 
which the Spirits are; and there being | 
in an extraordinary heat .it fires the whole ' 
body; the opinion that a Fevour is an Ap- WW i 
pendix to a preceeding affeCtion pleaſeth W C 
him. Diocles, he proceeds after this may» W c 
ner ; thoſe things which are internal and MM r 
latent are manifeſted by thoſe which exter- © 6 
nally break forth and appear, whereforeit MW » 
is clear to us that a Feaver is annexed to If tt! 
ſuch paſſions and affeQtions,theſe are wounds Il t! 
inflaming Tumors inguinary abſceſſes. 


CHAP, 


AP, 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of Health, Sickneſs and old Age. 


A Lewan,the preſerver of health is a juſt 
and eral proportion of the qualities 
of heat and moiſture and dtyneſs, bitterneſs 
and (weetneſs and the other qualities; on the 
contrary the prevailing Empire of one above 
the reſt is the cauſe of Diſeaſes and Author 
of deitruCtion let the caiiſe be what it will ; 
if there be an exceſs of Heat or Cold, or 
from excels and defeft, as we ce in ſome 
perſons,that there may be a defect of Bleod 
or the Brain,therefore health is the Harmo- 
nious commixture of the Elements. Diocles, 
Sickneſs, for the moſt part proceeds from 
the irregular diſpoſition of the Elements 
in the Body, for that makes af ill Habit or 
Conſtitution of it. Eraſiftratws,that ſickneſs is 
cauſed by the exceſs of digeſtion and Cor- 
ruvtions : on the contrary health is the Mo- 
deration- of the* Dyer, and the raking that 
which is convenient and ſufficiert for us : "tis 
the unanimous opinion of the Srorcks, that 
the want of heat brings old Age: thar thoſe 
perſons in whom heat more abounds live 
the longer. Aſcliprades, that the Egyprians, 
ſoon grow old, and therefore af thirty years 
of Age they are antient Men, their Bodies 
being exceſlively heated and ſcorched =. 
I 1 2 the 


i3r 
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the Sun; In Brittany, that Region being 
more Cold , Perſons begin to grow Old 
when they have liv*d an hundred and twen- 
ty years, the coldneſs of the Country pro- 
tects them from the violence of the heat, 
the bodies of the Erhiopians are more fine,and 
thin, they-who live in Northern Countries 
have a contrary ſtate of their Bodies, for 
they are condens'd and robuſt, and by conſe- 
quence live the longer. 


Plutarch's 


1's 


Pp improbably feign?d, impenetrable 
by Steel, and impaſlible in his 


%* 
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Plutarch's Morals. 


A Breviate of a Diſcourſe 
ſhewing that the Stoicks 
peak greater Improba- 


ilities than the Poets. 


Made Engliſh out of the Greek 
. by William Baxter Gent. 


IND ARS Ceneus hath been ta» 
ken to task by ſeveral for being 


body; and ſo, 
Deſcending inte Hell without a wound 


And with ſound foot parting in two the ground. 


But the Steicks Laepithite , as if they had 
carved him out of the very Adamaatine 
matter of Impaſlibility it ſelf, though he is 
not invulnerable, nor exempt from either 
ſickneſs or pain, yet remains fearleſs, re- 


It 3 


gretleſs 
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gretleſs, invincible and unconſtrainable 

jn the midſt of wounds, dolours and tor- 
ments, and in the very ſubverſions of the 
Walls of his Native City;and other ſich like 
great Calamities. Again, Pindar”s Ceneug 

js not wounded when 1truck ; hut the Srourcks © 
Wiſe man 1s not derain*d when ſhut up in a+ 
Priſon, ſuffers no compulſion by being 
thrown down a Precipice, is got tartur'd 
when on the Rack, takes no hurt by being 
burnt, and when hecatches a fall-in Wreſt- 

ling he is ſtill unconquerable, when he is 
encompaſſed with a Rampire he is nat to be 
Beſieged, and when ſold by his Enemies, he 

is not to be made a Priſoner: Beingin no 
better a caſe than thoſe Ships that have in- 
{cribd upon them; A PROSPERO US 
VOYAGE, PROTECTING 
PROYLDENCE, A PRESERVA- 
TIVE AGAINST DANGERS, 

and yet for all that endure Storms, are mi- 4 
ſcrably ſhattered and overturn'd. Ewripide:'s Fl 
Folaus of a feeble, ſuperannuated, old man,” il , 
by means of a certain Prayer became on a 
Suddain Youthful and Strong for Battel : L 
But the Sroicks Wiſe man was yeſterday+ 
moſt D-teſtable and the worſt of Villains, 

but to day is chang'd on a ſuddain into 

a ſtate of Vertue, and is become of a 
wrinckled, pale fellow , and ( as «£/chylus 
ſpeaks) 


Df 
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Of an oltl ſickly wretch with ſtuck 3s bath, 
Diſtent with rending pains as0n a Rack 


a Gallant, Godlike and Beauteous Perſon, 
— TheGoddeſs Mirervatook from Ulyſſes his 
wrinckles, baldneſs and deformity,to make 
him appear a handſome man. Bur theſe 
4 Mens Wiſeman, though old age quits not 
his body, but contrarywiſe ſtill lays on and 
heaps more upon it, though he remains 
(tor inſtance) humpt-backt, toothleſs, one- 
ey9d, is yet neither deformed, disfigured, 
nor ill-favour*d. For as Beetles are ſaid to 
relinquiſh Perfumes and to perlſue after ill 
ſcents; fo Stoical Love having us'd it ſelf 
to the moſt foul and deformed Perſons, if 
by means of quo they change into 
good form and cometineſs, becomes pre- 
ſently diſguſted. He that in the Stoicks ac- 
* count was in the forenoon (for example) 
* the worſt manin the World, is in the after- 
' Noon the beſt of men. And he that falls 
, aſleep a very Sot, Dunce, Miſcreant and 
Brute, nay and by Jove a Slave and a 
£0 boot, riſes up the ſame day a Prince, a 
Rich and a Happy man, ( and which is yet 
more) a Wiſe, Juſt, Determin?d and an Vn- 
prepoſſeſſed Perſon : Not by ſhooting forth 
© out of a young and tender body a downy 
Beard, or the ſprouting tokens of mature 
youth ; but by having in a feeble, ſoft, un- 
manfur and undetermin'd 'mind a perfetÞ 
Imelif, a conſummate Prudence , a Godlike 
Iis Diſpoſition 
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Diſpofirion, an Unprejudic?d Science, and an 
Unalteravle Habt , (his Viciouſneſs with- 
out giving the lealt ground firſt in order to 
it;) yea, I had almo ſaid, becoming in an 
- Inſtanc of cimeot the vil-ſt Brute a ſort of 
Hero, Gen'ws or God. F vr he that receives 
his Vecrue from the Stocks Porrice may ſay, 


* Ah, what thou wilt it ſhall be granted thee, 


It brings Wealth along with it, it contains 
Kingſhip in it, it conters Fortune , it ren- 
ders men Proſperous, and makes them to 
want nothing, and to have a ſufficiency of 
eve:'y thing, though they have not one 
Drachm of Silver in the Honſe, The Fabu- 
I»: Reliations of the Poers are ſo careful of - 
Decorum, that they never leave a Hercale: 
deſtiture of neceſſaries, but thole ſtill ſpring, 
as out of ſome Fountain, as well for him as, 
for hisCompanicns. But he that hath receiv*d 
of the Sroicks Amalthea, becomes indeed a 
Rich man but he begs his Vidtuals of other ' 
men; heisa King , but reſolves $yllogiſins 
far hice ; he js the only man that hath al 
things , but yet pays Rent for the Houſe he 
lives in, a"d ofcentimes buys bread with 
borrow'd Money , or elſe begs it of thoſe 
that have nothing themfelves. The King 
of Tthage begs with a deſign that none may - 
know who he is, and makes himſelf, | 


As like 4 dirty, ſorry Beggary 
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as he can: But he that is of the Portico while 


- / he bawles and crys out z It's I only that am 4 
0 King, Its 1 only that aw « Rich man, is yet 
n many times ſeen at other peoples doors lay- 
f ing ; 

$ 


s On poor Hipponax pray fome pity take, 
Bejtow an old caft Coat for Heavens ſake, 
Pm well nigh dead with old and all Ore quake. 


Plutarch's 
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Plutarchs Sympoſiachs. 
Tranſlated from the Greek by T. C, 


BOOK III. 


Imonides the Poet , my Sofſins Senecia, 
ſeeing one of their Company fit (i- 

lent, and diſcourſe no body , faid , 

Sir if you are a Fool ®tis wiſely done? 

if a wiſe man, very fooliſhly - *tis good to 
conceal a Mans folly,but (as Heraclitas ſays) 
ris very hard to do it o're a Glaſs of Wine, 


Which dah the Graveſt Men to Mirth advance, 
And let them looſe ts Sing,to Laugh and Dance, 
And ſpeak what bad been better tl: ft unſaid. 


In which Lines the Poet in my mind ſhows _ 
' the difference between being a lirtle heated 

- and down right Drunk ; for to Sing, Laugh 
and Daunce may agree very well to thoſe 
that have gone no further than aMerry Cup : 
. But to prattle and ſpeak what had been bet- 
ter lefr unſaid , argues a Man to be quite 
gone, and therefore Plato thinks, that Wine 
is the moſt ingenious diſcoyerer of Mens 
Humors : And Homer, whea he ſays, 


AF 
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At Feaſts they bad not known each others minds . | 


Evidently ſhows, that he knew Wine was 
powertul to open Mens thoughts, and full of 
new Diſcoveries : *Tis true from the bare 
eatingand drinking, if they ſay nothing, we 
can give no gueſs at the Tempers of the 
Men, but becauſe Drinking leads them on 
to Diſcourſe, and Difcourſe lays a great ma- 
ny things open and naked which were ſecret 
and hid before; therefore to ſport a Glaſs 
of Wine together, lets us into one anothers 
humours. And therefore a Man may rea- 
ſonably fall foul on eA/op, why Sir, would 
you have a Window in every Mans Breaſt, 
through which we may look in upon their 
Thoughts ? Wine opens and expoſes all, it + 
will not ſuffer us to be ſilent , but takes off 
all Mask and Vizor, and makes us regardleſs 
of the ſevere precepts of Decency and Cu- 
ſtom : Thus /£/op or Plato or any other that 
deſigns to look into a Man , may have their 
deſires ſatisfied by the aſſiſtance of a Bot- 
tle; but thoſe that are not ſolicitous to Pump 
one another, but to be ſociable and pleaſant, 
diſcourſe of ſuch manners and handle ſuch 
queſtions as make no diſcovery of the bad 
=_ of the Soul but comfort the good, and 
by the help of neat and polite Learning, 
lead the intelligent part into an agreeable 
Paſture and Garden of delight : This made 
me Colle& and Dedicate to you this third 
Dedication of Table diſcourſes, the = 
0 


Ne. 


- 
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of which is about Chaplets made of Flow- 


* Es. 
Queſt. I. 
Whetber Chaplets of Flowers are moſt betoming 
s Philoſopher ? 


T5 Atrhens Erato the Muſitian keeping a 
ſolemn Feaſt co the Muſes, and invit- 
ting a great many to a*Treat, the Company 
was full of Talk, and the SubjeCt of the di- 
ſcourſe, Garlazas : For after Supper many of 
all ſorts of Flowers being preſented to the 
Gueſts, Ammoniws began to jeer me for choo- 
fing a Roſe Chaplet before a Lawrel, ſaying, 
that thoſe made of Flowers were effeminate 
and fitted toyifh Girls and Women more 
than Grave Philoſophers and men of Muſick : 
And 1 admire that our Friend Erato, that 
abominates all flowriſhing in Songs, and 
blames good Agatho, who firſt in his Trage- 
dy of the Myſtan: ventur'd to introduce the 
Cromatick Airs, ſhould himſelf 61 his en- 
tertainment with ſuch various and ſuch florid 
xe&uan Colours ; And (ince he ſhuts out all 
the ſoft delights, that through the Ears can 
enter to the Soul, ſhould introduce others 
through the Eyes and through the Noſe , 
and make theſe Garlands inſtead of ſigns of 
Piety, to be inſtruments of Pleaſure, when 
it muſt be confeſed that this Oynment gives 

a 
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a better ſmell than thoſe trifling Flowery 
which wither even in the Hands of thoſe that 
wreath them : Beſide all Pleaſure muſt be ha- 
niſhr the Company of Philoſophers, unleſs 
*is of ſome uſe or defired by natural Appe- 
titez for as thoſe that are carried toa Ban. - 
quet by ſome of their inviced Friends (for 
inſtance, Socrates carried Ariſtodemus to A. 
gatho*s Table) are as civily entertained as 
the biddea Gueſts, but he that goes on his 
own account is ſhut out of Doors ; thus the , MW. 
pleaſures of Eating agd Drinking being in- 
vited by natural Appetite ſhould have admiſ- 
ſion, bur all the others which come on no ac- 
count, and have only Luxury to introduce 
them, ought'in reaſon to be denied, 

Ar this ſame young Men not throughly 
atqoainted with Ammenize his humor, being 
abaſt*d\, privately tore their Chaplets, but 
I perceivitig that Ammoniu propoſed this 
only fot Diſtourſe and Diſputation ſake,ap- 
plying'my ſelf to Trypho the Phylitian, ſaid, 
Sir you muſt put off that ſparkling Roſie; 
Chaplet as well as we, or declare, a$ I have 
often heard you ,. what excellent preferva- 
tives theſe flowry Garlands ate againſt the 
ſtrength of Liquor : But here Erato putting; 
in, faid,- what is it decreed that no pleaſur 
muſt be admitted without profit ? Aad muſt 
we be- angry with our delight , unleſs hired” 
to endure it-? Perhaps we may have reaſon 
to be aſhamed of Ointments and purple; 
Veſts, becauſe ſo coſtly and expenſive ; and 
look upon them as (in the Barbarians Phraſe) 

treas 
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treacherous Garments and deceitful Odowrs ; 
but theſe natural 'Smells and Colours are 
pure and fimple as Fruits themſelves, and 
without expence , or the curioſity of Art : 
And I appeal to any one whether *tis not ab- 
ſurd to receive the Sapors Nature gives us, 
-W and enjoy and reject thoſe Smel{s and Co- 

lours that the Seaſons afford us, becauſe for- 

ſooth they Bloſſom with delight, and no 0- 
IS ther external profit or advantage : Beſides, 
's we have an Axiom againſt you, for if (as 
e } W- you affirm) Nature makes nothing in vain, 
1- thoſe thmgs that have no other uſe, were 
j defign'd on furpoſe to pleaſe and to delight; 
_ Reſides obſerve, that to thriving Trees Na- 
1] ture hath given Leaves, both for the pre- 
ſermgtion of the Fruit, and of the Stock it 
{elf5 for thoſe ſometimes warming, ſome- 
1:4 times cooling it, the Seaſons creep on by de- 
Iſs grees, and do not aſſault it with all their vi- 
is WW olenceat once: But now the Flower whilſt 
Pp: %is on the Plant is of- no profit at all, unlefs 
of weuſeit to delight our Noſe with the ad- 
ie: MW mirable Smell, and pleaſe our Eyes when it 
ve I opens that injmitable variety of Colours : 
a and therefore when the Leaves are pluckt 
he off, the Plapts as it were ſuffer injury and 
1:4 grief: There isa kind of an-Ulcer raiſed 
re || andan unbecoming nakednefs attends ; and. 
] we muſt ngt only (as Empedoclts fays,) 


Taq 5 © 7 T_T 


On | (Palm, 
wt By all means ſpare the Leaves that Grace the 


but 
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but likewiſe of all other Trees, and not in. 
juriouſly againſt Nature, Robbing them of 
their Leaves, bring Deformity on them to 
adorn our ſelves; but to pluck the Flowers 
doth no inj'ry at all; *tis like gathering 
Grapes at the time of Vintage, unleſs pluckt 
when ripe, they wither of themſelves and 
fall ; and theretore, like the Barbarians, who 
cloath themſelves with the skins more com- 
monly than wich the wool of Sheep , thoſe 
that wreath Leaves rather than Flowers in- 
to Garlands, ſeem to me to uſe the Plants, 
neither according to the DiCtates of Reaſon 
or defign of Nature: And thus much [ſay WM 
in defence of thoſe who ſell Chaplets of MY) 
Flowers; for I am not Grammarian enough 
toremember thoſe Poems which tells us Pw 
the old Conquerors in the ſacred Games Mre 
crown*d with Flowers; yet now I think on't, 
there is a ſtory of a Roſy Crown that belongs 
to the Muſes ; Sesphe mentions it in a Copy 
of Verſes to a Woman unlearnt and unac- 
quainted with the Muſes. 


Poor ſhort livd Creature thou ſhalt wholly dye, 
Death with thine Eyes thy Fame ſhall cloſe, 


Hind thou ſhalt unregarded lye, 
*Cauſe ne're acquainted with the Muſes Roſe. 


But if Trypho can produce any thing to our 
advantage trom Phyſick , pray let's have it : 
Then Trypho taking the Diſcourſe faid ; the 
Antients were very curious and well ac- 


qunaited with all theſethings, becauſe Plants - 
were 


—3-SH-S ” " > © ee Woe 
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were the Chief ingredients of their Phyſick : 
and of this ſome ſigns remain till now; for 


+ the Tyrians offer to Agenor and the MMagneſs- 


«15 to Chiren the firſt ſuppoſed Practitioners 
of Phy fick as firft Fruits, the Roots of thoſe 
Plants which have been ſucceſsful on a Pa- 
tient. And Bacchus was not only counted a 


- - Payſitian for finding Wine,the moſt plealing 


and moſt potent remedy, but for bringing 1- 
vy.the greateſt oppoſite imaginable to Wine, 
into Reputation ; and teaching his drunken 
followers to wear Garlands of it , that by 
that means they might be ſecur'd againſt the 


\. violence of a Debauch, the heat of the li- 


quor being remitted by the coldneſs of the 
Ivy ; Beſides the Names of ſeveral Plants 
ſufficiently evidence the Antients curioſity 
in this matter ; for they nam*d the Walnut 
Tree, Kagvz, becauſe it ſends forth a heavy 
and x«e#)uxoy drowſey Spirit , whicl? affets 
their heads who ſleep beneath it, and the 
Daffadill, y4px:7o05, becauſe it benums the 
Nerves and caules a ſtupid ragx«Sn heavinefs 
in the Limbs; and therefore Sophocles calls it 
the Antient Garland Flower of the great 
(that is the Earthy) Gods : and ſome ſay 
Rue was call'd z4ſzyy from its altringent 
quality, for by its drineſs proceeding trom 
its heat, Tſyvor, it fixes the Seed, and is ve- 
ry hurtful to great Bellied Women : But 
thoſe that imagine the Herb 8,443:1; and the 
precious Stone of the ſame Name are call'd 
ſo becauſe powerful againſt the force of 
Wine are much miſtaken; for both receive 

R k their 
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their Names from their Colour.,for its leaf is 
not of the colour of {troag Wine, but reſem- 


bles that of weak diluted Liquor. Andin- |, 


deed I could mention a great many which 
have their Names from their proper Ver- 
tues, but the care and experience of the An. 
tients ſufficiently appears in thoſe of which 
they made their Garlands, when they de- 
fign'd to be merry and frolick ore a Glaſs of 
Wine; for Wine , eſpecially when it ſiezes 
on the Head, and weakens the Body juſt at 
the very Spring and Origen of Sence, di- 


ſturbs the whole Man : Now the Efiuvinm. 


of Flowers are an admirable Preſervative a- 
2ainſt this, they ſecure the Brain as it were 
a Citradel againſt the efforts of Drunken- 


neſs; for thoſe that are hot open the Pores - 


and give the fumes free paſlage to exhale, 
and the moderately cold repel and keep 
down the aſcending Vapors; ſuch are the 


Violet and Roſe; for the Odors of both theſe” 


are prevalent againſt any ach and heavine{ 
in the Head : The Flower of Priver and Cv-_ 
c#s, bring thoſe that have drunk treely into 
2 gentle ſleep; for they ſend forth ſmooth and 
gentle Efluvium*s which ſoftly take off alla- 
ſperities that ariſe in the Body of the Drun- 
ken, and fo all things being quiet and com- 
poſed. the violence of the noxious humour 
is abated and thrown cf; the ſmells of ſome 
Flowers being received into the Brain,cleanſe 
the Organs and Inſtruments of Senſe, and 
gently by their heat , without any violence 
or {orce,diſſoive the humours and warm and 
cheriſh 


—z 


> 
j 
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cheriſh the Brain it ſelf, which is naturally 
cold ; and upon this account they call thoſe 
little Poſies they hang about their Necks, 


&79vpida; and anoint their Breaſts with the 
: Oyls that are ſqueez'd from them; and of 
' this Alcexs is a Witneſs, when be bids his 
; Friends 

| Pour Ointment &re his labouring Temples preſs 
£ With various cares, and ore bu aged Breaft. 

: 4 For by that means as we draw our Breath 
ah through the Noſe, the warm Odours ſhoot 
uf into the Brain; for they did not call thoſe 
_ Garlands hung about their Neck &79yides 
wt becauſe they thought the Heart was the Seat 
| : and Citadel of the (8ywo) Mind: (for on that 
- account they ſhould rather have call*d them 
Tn ex9uuidzs) but, as I aid before, He dvav- 
my, wamy from their Vapour and Exhalation, 


cl - Belides, *tis no ſtrange thing that theſe ſmells 
X of Garlands ſhould be of ſo conſiderable a 


= Vertue, for ſome tell us that the ſhadow of 
or” > the Yew, eſpecially when it Bloſſoms , kills 
7 -.. thoſe that ſleep under itz and a ſuttle Spirit 
- ariſeth from pre{t Poppy which ſuddenly o- 
wad rercomes the unwary ſqueezers: And there 
On is an Herb call'd Alyſws, which to ſome that 
= take it in their Hands, to others thar-do but 


c look on it, is found a preſent remedy againſt 
wo the Hick-up ; and ſome affirm, thar planted 
. near the Stalls, it preſerves Sheep and Goats 
= from the Rot and Mange : And the Roſe 
on — is called &-/», probably becauſe ir ſends 
Y Kk 2 forth 
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forth «0a a ſtream of Odours ; and for+ 
that reaion it withers preſently : *Tis a coo- 
ler, yet-fierty to look upon , and no won- 
der, jor-upon the ſurface a ſubtle heat being 
driven out by the inward heat looks vivid 
and appears. 


Queſt. II. 
Whether Ivy i of a Hot or Cold Nature? 


I JPon this diſcourſe, when we all hum'd 
wk Trypho,, Ammonize with a ſinile , ſaid, 
tis not de-ent by any contradiction to pull 
in pieces, -like a Chaplet this various and flo- 
rid diſcourſe of Trypho's : yet methinks the 
Ivy isa lictle odly interwoven, and unjuſtly 


faid by irs cold Powers to temper the heat of - 
ſtrong Wine z for *tis rather fiery and hot, IF x1 
and its berries ſteept in Wine make the li- » 
_ more apt to inebriate and inflame; and og 
om this cauſe, as in ſticks warp'd by the - mn. 
Fire, proceeds the crookedneſs of the th 
Boughs : and Snow, that for many days will Jr 
lie on other Trees, preſently melts from - g 
theBranches of thelvy,and waſtes all around, w 
as far as the warmth reaches , but the grea- het 


teſt Evidence is this; Theephraſtus tells us, lik 
that when Alexander commanded Harpalw - 
to Plant ſome Grecian Trees in the Bebiloni- 
@n Gardens, and becauſe the Climate is ve- cu 
Ty hot and the Sun violent, ſuch as were yy + 

J 
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fy, thick and fit to make a Shade; the Ivy 
+ only would not. grow, tho all Art and Dili- 
gence poſſible was uſed; it withered and 
died, for being hot it felf, it could nor agree 
with the fiery nature of the Soil; for exceſs 
4 in ſimilar qualities is deſtructive, and'rhere- 
fore we ſee every thing 2s it. were affects its 
contrary , a cold Plant flouriſhes in a hot 
Ground, and a hot Plant is delighted with 
acold; upon which account *tis that bleak 
Mountains expos'd to cold Winds and Snow, 
bear Firs, P:nes and the like, full of Pitch, 
fiery and excellent ro make a Torch. But 
beſides, 7Trypho, Trees of a cold nature , 
their little fecble heat not being able ro dif- 
fuſe it felt , but retiring to the Heart ſhed 
their Leaves; but their natural oilyneſs and 
warmen preſerve the Laurel, Olive and Cy- 
preſsalways Green, and the like tco in the 
Ivy may be obſerv'd. And therefore ?tis 
not likely our dear friend Bacchw, who call'd 
Wine #49: and himſelf ye9vurzii; ſhould bring 
Ivy into Reputation for being a preſervative 
againſtDrunkenneſs and an Enemy to Wine. 
But in my opinion, as Lovers of Wine, when 
they have not any juice of the Grape ready 
drink Ale,” Mead, Cyder or the like ; thus 
he that in Winter would have a Vine-Gar- 
land on his head, and hnding the Vine na- 
ked and without Leaves, uſed the ly that is 
like it; for its Boughs are twiſted 2::d icre- 
gular, its Leaves moiſt and diſorderly con- 
fugd, but chiefly the Berries like ripening 
cluſters make an exatt 1epreſentation of the 
K k 3 Vine; 
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Vine; but grant the Ivy to be a preſervative 
againſt Drunkenneſs, that to pleaſe you, 
Tryphe, Bacchus may be a Phylitian, ſtil1 
alfra that power to proceed from its heat, 
which either opens the Pores or helps to di- 
geſtthes Wine. 

Upon this Trypho fate {ilent, ſtudying for 
an anſwer, Eraſto addreſling himſelf to us 
Youths, ſaid, T7yphowants your aſliſtance,help 
him in this ditpute about the Garlands, or 


+ 


be content to ſit without any : Ammenixs too 


bid us not be afraid, for he would not re- 
ply to any of our diſcourſes , arid 7rypho 
likewiſe urging me to propoſe fomething, I 
ſaid, to demonſtrate that the lvy is col is 
not ſo proper a task for me as Trypho, for he 
of:en uſeth Coolers and Binders, but that 
propoſition, that Wine in which Ivy Berries 
have been, is more inebriating, is not true; 
for that diſturbance which it raiſeth in thoſe 
thatdrink it, js not ſo properly called Drun- 
kennels 2s alienation of mind or Madneſs, 
ſuch as Beans and a thouſand other things 
that ſet Men beſides themſelves, uſually pro- 
duce; the crookedneſs of the Bough is no 
argument at all, for ſuch violent and un- 
natural effects cannot be ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from any natural quality or Power: 
Now Sticks are bent by the Fire, becauſe 
That draws the moiſture, and ſo the crook- 
edneſs is a violent diſtortion; but the natu- 
ral heat nour.ſheth and preſerves the Body: 
Conſider therefore whethe: ?is not the weak- 
acſs and coldneſs of the Body that makes - 
wind, 
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wind, bend anq creep upon the Ground, for 
thoſe qualities check its riſe,and depreſs itin 
its aſcent ; and render it like a weak Tra- 
veller that often fits down and then goes on 
again ; and therefore the lvy requires ſome- 
thing to twine about and needs a Prop; for 
it is not able to ſuſtain and dire& its own 
Branches becauſe it wants heat, which natu- 
rally tends upward : The Snow 1s melted by 
the wetneſs of the Leaf, for Water deſtroys 
it caſily, paſſing through the thin Contex- 
ture, it being nothing but a congeries of 
ſmall bubbles ; and therefore in very cold 
but moiſt places, the Snow melts as ſoon as 
in hot : That it is continually green doth not 
proceed from its heat, for to fhed ics Leaves 
doth not Argue the coldneſs of a Tree : 
Thus the Myrtle and Well-fern, though not 
hot, but confeſſedly cold are green all the 
Year : Some imagine this comes from the e- 
qual and duly proportioned mixture of the 
qualities in the Leaf,to which Empedocles hath 
added a certain aptneſs of Pores, through 
which the nouriſhing Juyce is orderly tran(- 
mitted, ſo that there is ſtill ſupply ſuſhciear : 


- Butnow ?tis otherwile in Trees whoſeLeaves 


fall, by reaſon of the wideneſs of their 
higher,and narrowneſs of their lower Pores ; 
for the latter do not ſend juyce enough, nor 


the former keep it, but as ſoon as a (mall 


ſtock is received, preſently pour it out - 
This may be illuſtrated from the uſual wa- 
tring of our Gardens, for when the diitri- 
bution is unequal, the Plants that are always 

Kk 4 watered 
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watered, have nouriſhment enough, ſeldom 
wither, and look always'green : But you far- 
ther argue, that being Planted in Babilon it 
would not grow : *Twas well done of the 
Plant methinks, being a Particular friend 
and familiar of the Beotian God, to ſcorn to 
live amongſt the Barbarians , or imitate A- 
lexander in following the manners of thoſe 
Nations; but *twas not its hear but cold that 
was the caule of this averſion ; for that could 
not agree with the contrary quality : for one 
ſimilar quality doth not deſtroy but cherifha- 
nother ; Thus dry ground bears Thyme, tho? 
*tis naturally hot : ' Now at Babs/ex they ſay, 
the Air 1s ſo ſuffocating, fo intolerably hot, 
that many of the richer ſort ſleep upon Skins 
full of Water, thar they tight lye cool, 


_—_—_—___ 


Queſt. 1II. 
Why Weomen are bardly, Old Men eaſily foxt ? 


LORUS thought it ſtrange, that Arifte- 
F tle in his diſcourſe of Drunkennefſs, af- 
firming that Old Men are ezſily, Women 
hardly overtaken, did not affign the cauſe 
ſince he ſeldom fail'd on ſuch occaſions, ar 
propoſed it to us (we were a great many ac- 
quaintance met at Super) as a fit Subject for 
Our-1nquiry , Sy{fa began ; one part will con- 
duce to the diſcovery of the other; and if 
we rightly hit the cauſe in relation me 

Os 
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Women, the difficulty, as it concerns the 
old Merywilt be calily difpatch'd - For their 
two natures are quite contrary ; moiſtneſs, 
ſmoothneſs. and (oftneſs' belong-to the- one; 
and dryneſs, roughnels and hardneſs the ac- 
cidents of the other : Asfor Women | think 
the principal 'cauſe is the moiſtneſs of their 
temper, this produceth a ſoftneſs in the” 
fleſh, a ſhining {ſmoothneſs , and'their uſual 
Purgations: Now when Wine is mixt with 
2 great deat of 'weak: 1;quor , *tis overpow- 
red by that;Jooſeth its ſtrengr and becomes 
flat and wztriſh : Some-reaſ6n likewife ma 
be drawn from Ariftere himſelf, for he af. 
firms that: thoſe chat drink fait and take a 
large draught withoat drawing Breath , are 
ſeldom overtaken ; becauſe the Wine doth” 
not ſtay long in their Bodies, but having ac- 
quired 'an iwpetas by this greedy Drinking 
ſuddenly runs through, and Women are ge- 
nerally obſerv*d to drink after that manner - 
Beſides 'tis probable that their bodies,by rea- 
ſon of the continual defluction of the moi- 
{ture ia order to their uſval purgations, is 
very porous; and divided as it were into 
many lixtle Pipes and Condynitsy into which 
when the Wine falls *tis quickly convey®d 
away; and doth not lie and fret the princi- 
pal parts, from whoſe diſturbance Drunken- 
neſs proceeds : But that Old Men want the 
natural moiſture, even the Name yes 
in my opinion imitates; for that Name was 
= them , not as gio)es 4:5 yr , but as 
ing in .the habit of their body oo 
an 
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and yaenes? : Beſides the ſtifneſs and rough- 
neſs proves the dryneſs of their Nature : 
Therefore *cis probable, that when they 
drink, their body being grow: ſpungy by the 
dryneſs of its nature ſoaks up the Wine, and 
that lying in the Veſſells affets the Sences, 
and prevents the Natural motions : For as 
Floods of water glide ore the cloſe grounds, 
nor make them ſlabby, but quickly ſink into 
the open and chapt Fields ; thus Wine being 
ſuckt in by the diy parts, lies and works in 
the bodies of old Men : But belides, *cis ea- 
ſy to obſerve, that Age of it ſelf hath all 
the Symptoms of Drunkenneſs : Theſe 
Symptoms every body knows .(viz.) fhak- 
ing of the joynts, faultring of the Tongue, 
Babling, Paſſion, Forge: fulneſs and Diltra- 
tion of the Mind ; many of which being in- 
cident to old Men, even whilſt they are well 
and in perfect health, are heightened by any 
little irregularity and accidental debauch, ſo 
that Drunkenneſs doth not begert in Old 
Men any new and proper , but only intend 
and increaſe, the common Symptoms : And 
an evident ſign of this is, that nothing is ſo * 
like an Qld Man as a Young man Drunk. 
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Queſt. IV. 


Whether the temper of women u colder or 
hotter than that of Men? 


Tx Syla ſaid, and Apollonides the Mar- 
ſhal ſubjoyn?d, Sir what you diſcours'd 
concerning old Men , I willingly admit, buc 
in my opinion you have omitted a confide- 
rable reaſon in relation to the women, viz: 
the coldneſs of their temper, which quench- 
eth the heat of the ſtrongeſt Wine, and 
makes it looſe all its deltrutive force , 
and fire : This reflection ſeeming reaſona- 
blez Athryliatus the Thaſian, a Phyſitian 
kept us from a haſty concluſioa upon this 
matter, by ſaying that ſome ſuppog'd the 
Female Sex . was not cold, but hotter than 
the Male - and others thonght Wine rather 
cold than hot. When Florm feed ſure 
priz'd at this diſcourle ; Arhrylliarrs conti- 
nu'd, Sir, what I mention about Wine, I 
ſhall leave to this Man, pointing to me, to 
make out, for a few days before we had 
handled the ſame matter : But that women 
are of a hot conſtirution, | ſuppoſe may be 
-- prov'd firſt from their ſmoothneſs; for 
their heat waſtes all the ſuperfious nouriſh- 
ment, which breeds hair : Secondly, from 
their abundance of Blood, which ſeems to 
be the Fountain and lource of all the = 

| that 
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that is in the Body : Now this abounds fo 
much in the Female Sex, that they are all 
on Fire, unleſs reliev?d by frequent and ſud- 
dain evacuations : Thirdly, from an uſual 
practiſe .of the Sextons in burning the bo- — 
dies of the Dead, ?tis evident that Females 
are hotter than Males; for the Bedſ-men are 
wont to put one Female body with ten Males 
upon the ſame pile ; for that contains ſome 
inflamable and oyly parts,and ſerves for fuel 
to the reſt : Beſides, if that that is ſooneſt 
fit for generation is hotteſt, and a Maid be- 
gins to be furious ſooner than a Boy, this is 
a {trong proof of the hotneſs of the Female 
Sex : but a moreconvincing follows, Wo- _ 
men endure cold better than Men, they ace 
not fo ſen{ible of the ſharpneſs of the 
weather, and are contented with a few 
Cloaths. 

And Florws reply*d, methinks, Sir, from 
the ſame Topicks I could draw concluſions 
againft your aſſertion , for firſt, they endure 
cold better; becauſe one {imilar quality 
doth not ſo readily aft upon another; and 
then again their Seed is not aCtive in genera- 
tion, but paſlive matter and nouriſhment | 
to that which the Male injects: But more, | 
Women grow effete ſooner then Men that 
they burn better than the Males proceeds 
from their Fat, which is the coldeſt part of 
the body z; andyoung men or ſuch as uſe ex- 
erciſe have but little fat - Their monthly 
purgations doth not prove the abundance , 
but the corruption and badneſs O_ 
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blood : for being the ſuperfluous, _and un- 
digeſted part, and having no conve- 
nient veſſel in the Body, it flows out, and 
appears languid , and feculent', by rea- 
ſon of the weakneſs of its heat; and 
the ſhivering that ſeizes them at the time of 
their purgations ſufficiently proves that 
which flows from them is cold and undi- 
geſted : And who will believe their ſmooth- 
neſs to be an effeCt of heat rather than cold ? 
When every body knows that the hotteſt 
parts of the body, are the moſt hairy : for 
all ſuch excrements are thruſt out by the 
heat, which opens, and takes pallages 
through the skin ; but ſmoothneſs is .a con- 
ſequent of that cloſeneſs of the ſuperficies 
which proceeds trom condenſing cold : And 
that the fleſh of Women is cloſer than that 
of Men, you may be inform'd by thoſe that 
lie wich Women that have anointed them- 
ſelves with Oyl, or other perfumes, for 
though they do not touch the Women, yet 
they find themſelves perfum'd, their bodies 
by reaſon of their heat and rarity drawing 
the odours to them : But I think we have 
diſputed plaufibly and ſufficiently enough of 
this matter. 
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Queſt. 5. 
Whether Wine « potentially cold ? 


B U T now I would fain know upon what 

account you can imagine that Wine is 
cold : Then, ſaid I, do you believe this to be 
my opinion'? Yes ſaid he, whoſe elſe? And 
I reply*d, I remember a good while ago | 
met with a diſcourſe of Ars/torles upon this 
very queſtion : And Epicurw in his banquet 
hath a long diſcourſe, the ſum of which is, 
that Wine of it ſelf is not hot, but that it 
contains ſome Atoms that cauſe heat ; and 
others that cauſe cold ; now when *tis taken 
into the body it loſes one ſort of particles, 
and takes the other out of the body it (elf, 
as it can beſt agree with one Conſtituti- 
on; ſo that ſome when they are drunk are 
very hot, and others very cold : This way 
of talking leads us by Protogeras direCtly to 
Pyrrhos for *tis evident, that ſuppoſe we were 
to diſcourſe of Oyl, Milk, Hony, or the 
like, we ſhall avoid all inquiry into their par- 
ticular Natures, by ſaying that things are 
and fo by their mutual mixture with one a- 
nother: But how do you prove that Wineis 
cold ? And I, being forc't to ſpeak extem- 
pore, reply'd ; by two Arguments : The 
firſt | draw from the practiſe of Phyſitians, 
for when their Patients ſtomachs grow ar 
wea 
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weak, they preſeribe no hot things, and yet 
give them Wine as an excellent remedy : 
Beſides they ſtop looſneſs, and immode1 ate 
ſweating by Wine ; and this ſhows that chey 
think it more binding, and conſtipacing 
than Snow it ſelf : Now if it were poteuti- 
ally hot, I ſhould think ir as wiſe a thing 
to apply fire to Snow, as Wine to the 
heart. 

Again, moſt teach that ſleep proceeds 
from the coolneſs of the parts, and moſt 
of the narcotick Medicines, as Manarage, 
and Opinm, are coolerss Thoſe indeed 
work violently, and forceably condenſe bur 
Wine cools by degrees, it gently ſtops the 
motion, according as it hath more or leſs of 
ſuch narcotick qualities. Beſides, heat is 
genetative ; that the Seed flows calily, 'tis 
true, proceeds from moiltneſs, but the Spi- 
Tit, Force, and Life of it from heat : Now 
the great drinkers are very dull unaCtive 
fellows, no womens Men at all, they eject 
nothing ſtrong, vigorous, and fir for gene- 
ration, but are weak and unperforming by 
reaſon of the bad digeſtion and coldneſs of 
their Seed. And *tis farther obſerveable, 
that the effefts of cold and drunkenneſs up- 
on mens bodies are the fame, trembling, 
heavineſs, paleneſs, ſhivering, faultring of 
Tongne, numneſs, and Cramps : In many 
a debauch ends in a dead Pallie, when the 
Wine ſtupifies and extinguiſheth all the 
heat, and Phyfitians uſe this method in cu- 
ring the qualms aud diſcaſes gotten by de- 

bauch, 
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- banch, at night they cover them well, and 
. keep them warm, and at day they anoint and 
bath, and give them ſuck food as ſhall not 
diſturb, but by degrees -recover the heat 
which the Wine hath ſcater*d, and driven 
out of the Body : Thus, I added, in theſe 
appearances we trace obſcure qualities and 
Powers, but as for drunkenneſs what *ris, "tis 
eaſily diſcern'd : For in my opinion, as I 
hinted before, thoſe that are drunk are very 
much like old Men, and therefore great 
drinkers grow old ſooneſt, and they are com- 
monly bald, and grey before their-time, and 
-all theſe accjdents certainly proceed from 
want of heat: But more, Vinegar is of a 
vinous nature, and a ſpirit of it, and nothing 
quenches fire-ſo ſoon as that, it's extream 
coldneſs overcomes, and kills the flame pre- 
ſently. And of all fruits Phyſitians uſe the 
vinous as the greateſt coolers, as Pomegra- 
-nates and Peaches: Beſides do not they 
make Wine by mixing Hony-with rain Wa- 
ter or Snow for the cold; becauſe thoſe two 
qualities are near akin, if it prevails, 
changes the luſcious into a poignant taſte : 
And did notthe Antients of all the creep- 
ing beaſts conſecrate the Snake to Bacchw, 
and of all the Plants the Ivy, becauſe they 
were of a cold, and frozen Nature ? Now, 
becauſe if a man drinks juice of Hemlock 2 
large doſe of Wine cures him, leſt any one 
ſhould think this is an evidence of it's heat, 
I ſhall on the contrary affirm that Wine and 
Hemlock juice mixt is an incurable poyſon, 
an 
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and kills him that drinks it preſently. So 
that we can no more conclude it to be hor, 
becaule it reſiſts, than to be cold, becauſe ir 
aſſiſts the Poyſon. For Cold is the only 
quality by which Hemlock Fuice works, and 
kills. 


—_— 
| ——_— 


Queſt. V1. 
Which i the fitteſt time for lying with a Woman? 


Come young Students, that had not gone 
far in the Learning of the Antients, in- 
veigh'd againſt Epicurw for bringing in, in 
his Sympoſuwm, an 1mpertinent and unſeemly 
Diſcourſe, about what time was beft to lye 
with a Woman; For, for an old Man at 
Supper in the Company of Youths to talk 
of ſuch a Subject, and Diſpute whether af- 
ter or before Supper was the moſt conveni- 
ent time, argu*'d himto be a very looſe and 
debaucht Man. To this ſome ſaid, That 
Xenophon, after his entertainment was end- 
ed, ſent all his Gueſts home on Horſe-beck, 
Poſt haſte, to lye with their Wives. Bur 
Zopyrus the Phy(itian, a Man very well read 
in Epicaras, ſaid, That they had not duly 
weigh*d that piece : for he did not propoſe 
that Queſtion at firſt, and as the beginning 
of the Diſcourſe, and then Diſpute upon it ; 
but after Supper, he deſired the young Men 
to take a walk, and then Diſcourſe of that 

L 1 Matter, 
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Matter, on purpoſe to abate their Deſires, 
and reſtrain their Appetites-: ſhewing them, 
that *rwas very hurttul atall times, but eſpe- 
cially after they had been eating, or making 
merry. But ſuppoſe he had propoſed this 
as the chief Topick for Diſcourſe : doth it 
never become a Philoſopher to enquire which 
is the moſt convenient and proper time? 
ought we not to time it well, and direCt our 
Embrace by Reaſon ? or may ſuch Diſcour» 
ſes be otherwiſe allow?d, and muſt they be 
thought unſeemly Problems to be propoſed 
at Table? Indeed 1 am of another Mind; 
"is true, I ſhould blame a Philoſopher, that 
in the middle of the Day, in the Schools, 
before all ſorts of Men ſhould Diſcourſe of 
ſuch a ſubject : But over a Glafs of Wine 
between friends and acquaintance, when tis 
neceſſary to propoſe ſomething be{ide dull 
ſcrious Diſconrſe; why ſhould it be a fault 
to hear or ſpeak any thing that may inform 
our Judgments, or direct our practiſe in ſuch 
Matters ? AndI proteſt, 1 had rather that 
Zeno had inſerted his looſe Topicks in ſome 
merry Diſcourſes, and agreeable Table- 
talk, than in ſucha grave, ſerious piece as his 
Politicks, The Youths ſtartled at this free 
Declaration, ſat {1ent : and the reſt of the 
Company deſiring Zopyrus to deliver Epiew 
rus lis ſentiment; He ſaid, The particular: 
I cannot remember, but ] believe he fear'd the 
violent agitations of ſuch Exerciſes, becauſe the 
Body*: smploy'd in them are ſo violently diftur- 
bed, for "tucertain that Wine is avery gre 

difturber, 
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d:fturber, and puts the Body out of its uſual 
temper - and th.refore when thus diſqureted, if 
quiet and ſleep d,th r.6t compoſe it, but other 
agitations ſerze it, 'ts; likely that thoſe parts 
which krit and joyn the M mwes may be looſ- 
wed, and the whole frame be a4 it were us ſetled 
rom its Foundation , and overthrown. For 
then likewiſe the Seed cannot freely paſs, but u 
confuſedly and forcybly thrown out, becauſe the 
Liquor hath filled the Veſſels of the B dy, and 
fopt its way. Therefo e, ſays Epyicurus, we 
muſt uſe thoſe Sports when th: Broy is at quiet, 
when the Meat hath ben throughly digeſted, 
carryed about, and apply'd 1s [.weral parts of 
the Body, ſo that we begin ro want a freſh ſupply 
of Food, | © this of Epicurmws, we mizhg 
joyn an Argument taken trom Phyfick ; At 
Day time while our Digeſtion is perform- 
ing, we are not fo luſty, nor eager to em- 
brace, and prelencly after Supper to endea- 
your it is dangerous; For the Crudity of 
the Stomach, the Food being yet undigeſted, 
may be encreasd by a diſorderly motion 
upon this Crudity, and fo the miſchief be 
double. Olympixw continuing the Diſcourſe, 
faid, I v+ry mach like what Clinias the Pytha- 
gorean delrvers : for Story goes, That being 
aid when a Mmm fhould lye with a Weman ! 
he reply*d, When he hath a mind to receive 
the greate#t mi/Chief that he can ,, For Zopyrua 
his Diſcourie ſeems rational, and ocher 
times, as well as thoſe he mentions, have 
their peculiar inconveniences : and there- 
fore, as Thales the Philoſopher, to free him- 
L 1 2 ſelf 
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ſelf from the preſſing Sollicitations of hig 
Mother, who advited him to Marry, ſaid at 
firſt, *Ti x0 yet time: and when, now he 
was growing Old, ſhe repeated her admo. 
nition, reply'd, Nor :s it new t#me ? So tis 
beſt for every Man to have the ſame mind 
in Relation to thoſe Sports of Yerws; when 
he goes to bed, let him ſay, ?T'ss not yet time; 
and when he riſes, *Ts 6: now 14mne. What 

ou ſay Olimpicus (laid Soclarus, interpo- 
fing) befits Wreſtlers indeed ;, it ſmells, me- 
thinks, of their Meals of Fleſh, ard Casks of 
Wine, but is n:t ſuitable to the preſent Comps- 
ny, for there are ſome ;oung Marryed Me 
here, 

Whoſe Daty *tis to follow Venus Sports, 

Nay, we our ſelves ſeem to have ſome 
Relation to Yerws (till, when in our Hym: 
to the Gods we przy thus to her, 

Fair Venus k:ep off feeble Ag e. 

But waving this, let's inquire, (if you 
think fir.) whether Epicarms does well, when 
contrary to all right andeequity, he ſepe- 
rates Venis and the Night ;, though Menar- 
der, a Man well skilPd jn Love Matters, 
ſays, That (ke likes ber Company better than 
any of the Gods. For in my Opinion, 
Night isa very convenient Vail, ſpread over 
thoſe that give themſelves to that kind of 
pleaſure ; for ?cis not fir that day fhould be 
the time, leſt Modeſty ſhould be baniſht 
from our Eyes, Effeminacy grow bold, and 
iuch vigorous Impreſſions on our Memories 
be lefr, that might (till poſſeſs us =_ the 
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ſame Fancys, and raiſe new Inciinations. 
For the {1ght (according to Plats) receives a 
more vizorous Impreſſion than any other 
Bodily Organ, and joyning with Imaginati- 
on, that lyes near it, works preſent}y upon 
the Soul, and according torhofe Images of 
Pleaſure which it brins.s. raiſesa new deſire : 
But the Night hiding many, and the moſt 
furious of the Aftions, quiets and lulls 
Nature, and doth not ſutfer it t >be carryed 
to intemperance by the Eye- But, beſide 
this, how abſurd js it, that a Man returning 
from an entertainment, merry perhaps, and 
jocun?d, crown'd, and perfum?d, ſhould co- 
ver himſelf up, turn his b:ck to his Wite, 
and goto ſleep ; and then at day time in 
the midſt of his buſineſs, ſend for her out of 
her apartment to ſerve his pleaſure, or in 
the Morning, as a Cock treads his Hens. 
No Sir, the Evening is the end of our La- 
bour, and the Morning the Beginning. Bac- 
chus Augios the Looiner, with Terpſichore 
and Thalia preſide o*ce the former, and the 
latrer raiſeth us up betimes to attend on 
Minerva, Egye|ns the Work-Mi'tris, and 
Mercury dyoeuing the Merchand z'r: and 
therefore Sengs, Dances and Fpithalamiums, 
Merry-meetings, wit\ Baſts and Feaſts, and 
ſounds of Pipes and Flutes, are the entertain- 
ment of the one, bur in the other, nothing 
but the noiſe of Hammers and A's, the 
ſcratching of Saws, the Cits Cys, Citai107:5 to 
Court, or to attend this or that Prince and 
M-giſtrate are heard : 

LI 2 Then 
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Then all the Sports of Pleaſure diſappear, 
Then Venus, then Gay Youth removes ; 
Ne Tvrſus then which Bacchus wes, 

But all his Cloudcd,and ore-ſpread with care, 


Beſides, Homer makes nct one of the He- 
yoes lye with his Wife or Miſtris in the day 
time ; bur only Paris, who having ſhameful. 
ly fled from the Battle, ſneakt into the 
embraces of his Wife : intimating, that ſuch 
laſciviouſneſs by day did not befit the ſober 
temper of a Man, but the mad Luſt of an 
Adulterer.But moreover, the Body will not 
(as Epicarws fancies) be injur*d more after 
Supper, than at any other time, unleſs a 
Man be Drunk or overcharg'd, for in thoſe 
Caſes, no doubt, ?tis very dangerous and 
hurtiu] - But if a Man is only rais'd and 
cheer*d, not overpower*d by Liquor, if his 
Bedy be plyable, his Mind agreeing, and 
then he Sports, he need not fear any diltur- 
bance from the load he has within him ; he 
need not ſear catching Cold, or too great a 
Tranſportation of Atoms, which Epicuru: 
m2kes the Cauſe of all the enſuing harm; 
for if he lyes quiet, he will quickly fill a- 
gain, and new Spirits will ſupply the Veſſels 
that are emptyed. But this is to be eſpeci- 
ally taken care of, that the Body being then 
ina ferment and diſturb?d, no cares of the 
Soul, no buſineſs about neceſſary Aﬀairs, no 
Iabour ſhould diſtraCt and leize it, leſt they 


ſhould corrupt and ſowre its Humours, Na- 
ture 
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ture not having had time enough for ſet- 
tling whac hath been diſturb'd. For, Sir, 
all Men have not the command of that hap- 
py eaſe and tranquillity, which Epicarus's 
Phileſophy procur?d him; for many great 
incumberances ſe;ze almoſt upon every one 
every day, or at leaſt ſome diſquiets, and 
'tis not fafe to truſt the Body with any of 
theſe, when cis in ſuch a condition and di- 
ſturbance preſently after the fury and heat 
of the embrace is over. Let, according to 
his Opinion, che happy and immortal Dei- 
ty ſit at eaſe,and never mind us, but if we re- 
gard the Laws of our Country, we muſt not 
dare to enter into the Temple, and offer 
Sacrifice, if but a little before we have done 
any ſuch thing. ?Tis fit therefore to ler 
Night and Sleep intervene, and afrer there 
is a ſufficient ſpace of time paſt between, 
riſe as it were pure and new, and as Demo- 
critus was woilt to ſay, With new thoughts 
upon the new day. 


Queſtion VII. 


Why new Wine doth not inchriate as ſoon as 
other ? 


T Achens on the Eleventh day of Fe- 
bruary (thence called 1:Joryizy , the 
Barrel opening) they began to taſte their 
new Wine; and in old times (as it appears) 
L1lz4' before 
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before they drank, they offered ſome to the 
Gods, and prayed that that Cordial Liquor 
might prove good and wholeſome : By ug 
T hebans theMonth is named Tegs]a11eos ,and 
*tis our cuſtom upon the ſixth day toSacrifice 
to our good Genins and then taſte our new 
Wine, after the South-Weſt wind hath done 
blowing , for that Wind makes Wine fer- 
ment more than any other, and the Liquar 
that can bear this Fermentation is of a ſtrong 
body and will keep well: My Father offercd 
the uſual Sacrifice, and when after Supper 
the Young Men my fellow Studients com- 
mended the Wine, he ſtarted this queſtion : 
Why new Wine deth not inebriate as ſoon as 0- 
ther ? This ſeemed a Parodox and incredib'e 


to moſt of us; but Agsas ſaid, that luſcious -- 


things were cloying and would preſently (a- 
tiate, and therefore few could drink enough 
to make them drunk ; for when once the 
thirſt was allay*d, the Appetite would be 
quickly palled by that unpleaſant Liquor; 
for that a luſcious is different from a ſiveer 
taſte, even the Poet intimates when he ſays, 
With luſcious Wine and with ſweet Ailk and 
Cheeſe: Wine at firlt is luſcious, and afte:- 
ward as it grows old, ferments and begins 
to be prickt a little, then it gets a ſweet 
taſte: Ariſtsnetus the Nicenſian ſaid, that 
ke remembred he had read ſomewhere, that 
ſweet things mixt with Wine make it leſs 
heady; and that ſome Phyſitians preſcribe 
to one that hath drunk freely before he goes 
to Bed, a Cruft of Bread dipt in Honey F 
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And therefore if ſweet mixtures weaken 


| ſtrong Wine *cis reaſonable that new Wine 


ſhould not be heady till it hath loſt its ſweet- 
neſs : We admir'd the accuteneſs of the 
youag Philoſophers, and were well pleaſed 
to ſee them propoſe ſomething out o! the 
common road , and give us their own ſenti- 
ments on this matter, now the common and 
obvious reaſon is the heavineſs of new Wine, 
which (as AriFotle ſays) violently preſleth 
the Stomach, or the abundance of Airy and 
Watry parts that lie in it; the former of 
which, as ſoon as they are preſt fly out ; and 
the watery parts are naturally fic to weaken 
the ſpirituous Liquor : now when it grows 
old the juice is improv?d, and though by the 
ſeparation of the watry parts it looſes in 
quantity it gets in ſtrength. 


— 


Queſt. VIII. 


Why do thoſe that are ſtark, Drunk ſeem not ſo 
debanch*t as thoſe that axe but half foxt ? 


V E LL then (faid my Father) frnce 
we have fallen upon Ariftecle, Vle 
endeavour to propoſe fomerhing of my own 
concerning thoſe that are half Drunk, for in 
my mind, though he was a very acute Man, 
he is not accurate enough in ſuch matters * 
They uſually fay, I think a ſober mans un- 
derſtanding apprehends things right , and 
judges 
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judges well ; The Senceof one quite drunk, 
is weak and enfeebled ; but of him that is 
half drunk the fancy is vigorous, and the 
underſtanding . weakned ,- and therefore 
following their own fancies judg , but judg 


il;But pray Sirs,what is your opinion in theſe 


matters: This reaſon would ſatisfie me upon 
a private diſquiſition; but if you would 
have my own Sentiments let's firſt conſider 
whether this differeace doth not proceed 
from the different temper of the Budy : For 
of thoſe that are only half drunk, the mind 
alone js diſtyrbed , but the Body not being 
quite overwhelmed is yet able to obey its 
motions,but when ?cis too much oppreſt and 
the Wine hath overpowr'd it, it betrays and 
fruſtrates the Motions of the Mind, for Men 
in ſuch a condition never go as far as aCtion ; 
But thoſe that are half drunk having a body 
ſerviceable to the abſurd motions of the 
mind, are rather to be thought to have grea- 
ter ability to comply with thoſe they have, 
than to have worſe Inclinations than the 0- 
thers: Now if proceeding on another prin- 
ciple, we con(ider the ſtrength of the Wine 
it ſelf, nothing hinders but that may be dit- 
ferent and changeable, according to the 
gn that is drunk : AsFire, when mo- 
erate , hardens a piece of Clay, but if ve- 
ry ftrong makes it brittle and crumble into 
pieces, and the heat of the Spring fires our 
Blood with Feavers, but as the Summer 
comes on the Diſeaſe uſually abates : What 
hinders then but that the mind being = 
rally 
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rally raiſed by the power of the Wine, when 
"tis cometo a pitch, ſhould by powring on 
more be weakned again,and its force abated : 
Thus Hellibote , before it purges diſturbs 
the body, bur if too ſmall a doſe be given, 
ic diſturbs only and purges not at all; and 
ſome raking too little of an Opiate are more 
reſtleſs than before 3 and ſome taking too 
much , ſleep well : Beſides *cis probable, 
that this diſturbance into which thoſe that 
are balf drunk are put , when ?cis come to 
2 pitch, ſhould decay and that the Wine it 
ſelf very much conduces to that decay : For 
2 great quantity being taken enflames the bo. 
dy and confumes the phrenzy of the mind - 
As a mournful Song& melancholly Muſick at 
a funeral raiſes grief at firſt,and forcesTears, 
but as it continues by little and little it takes 
away all diſmal apprehenſions and conſumes 
our ſorrows : Thus Wine, after it hath 
heated and diſturbed, calms the mind again, 
and quiets the Phrenzy, and when Men are 
dead drunk their paſtions are at reſt. 


Queſt. 
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Queſt. IX. 


Why Fleſh ſtinks ſooner when expoſed to thi 
. Moon, than to the Sun ? 


Uthydemus of Sunium gaves us at an enter- 
tainment, a very large Bore ; The Gueſts 
wondring; at the bigneſs of the Beaſt, he ſaid, 
That he had onea great deal larger, but in 
the carriage the Moon had made it ſtink , he 
could not imagine how this ſhould happen, 
for *twas probable that the Sun being much 
hotter than the Moon ſhould make it 
ſtink ſooner : -But ſaid Satyrss, this is not (0 
ſtrange as the common practice of the Hun- 
ters; for when they ſend a Bore or a Doe to 
a City ſome miles diſtant, they drive a bra- 
zen Nail into it to keep it from ſtinking : 
Afcer Supper, Euthydemus bringing the que. 
ſtion into play again, Moſchio the Phylitian 
' faid, that putrifaCtion was a colliquation of 
the fleſh; and that every thing that putrified 
rew moiſter than before, and that all heat, 
if gentle did ſtir the humours, though not 
force them out; but it ſtrong, dry the fleſh, 
and that from theſe conſiderations an anſwer 
tq the queſtion might be eafily deduc?d : Fer 
the Moon gently warming makes the bodies 
moiſt ; but the Sun by his violent beams drys 
rather, and draws all moiſture from them : 
Thus Archilechns ſpoke like a Naturaliſt. F 
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I hope hot Seir 194 beams will many drain ; 


And Homer more plainly cotcerning He- 
fer , over whoſe body Apollo ſpread a thick 
Cloud. 


Left the hot Sun ſhould ſcorch bis naked Limbs. 


Now the Moons Rays are weaker, for, as 
Ion ſays, 


They do not ripen well the cluflered Grapes. 


When he had done, I ſaid, the reſt of the 
diſcourſe I like very well, but cannot con- 
ſent when you aſcribe this effe&t to the 
ſtrength and degree of heat, and chiefly in 
the hot Seaſons; for'in Winter every one 
knows that the Sun warms little, yet then it 
putrifies moſt : Now . the contrary ſhould 
happen if the gentleneſs of the heat was the 
cauſe of putrifaftion : And beſides the hot- 
ter the Seaſon is, ſo much the ſooner Meat 
ſtinks ; and therefore this effeCt is not to be 
aſcribed ro the want of heat in the Moon, 


but to ſome particular proper quality in her - 


Beams -: for heat is not different only by de- 
grees, but in Fires there are ſome proper 
qualities very much unlike one another, as 
a thouſand obvious inſtances will prove : 
Gold-ſmiths heat their Gold in chaff Fires ; 
Phyſitians uſe Fires of Vine-twigs in their 
Diſtilations; and Tamarisk they fay is = 
e 
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beſt fewel for a Glaſs- houſe ; Olive boughs 
burnt ina Chimney warm very well, but 
hurt Baths , they ſpoil the Plaiſtering and 
weaken the Foundation ,, and therefore the 
more $kilful of the publick Officers forbid 
thoſe that Rent the Baths, to burn Olive 
Tree wood, or throw Darnel Seed into the 
Fire, becauſe the fumes of it dizies and 
brings the Head-ach to thoſe that bathe : 
Therefore *tis no wonder that the Moon dit- 
fers in her qualities from the Sun : and that 
the Sun ſhould ſhed ſome drying, and the 
Moon ſome diſſolving influence upon Fleh; 
and upon this account it is that Nurſes are 
very Cautious of expoſing their [nfancs ro 
the Beams of the Moon; tor they being full 
of moiſtareas green Plants, are eaſily wre- 
ſted and diſtorted - And every body knows 
that thoſe that fleep abroad under the beams 
of the Moon, are not eaſily wak*d, but ſeem 
ſtupid and ſenceleſs; for the moiſture that 
the Moon fheds upon them oppreſſes their 
faculty and diſables their bodies : Beſides 
'tis commonly faid, that Women brought to 
bed when the Moon is a fortnight old , have 
eaſie Labours; and for this reaſon 1 believe 
that Dsana, which is the ſame with the 
Moon, was called A+4442 and Exmcidure the 
Goddeſs of Childbirth : And Timerbensap» 
politely ſays, 


By the blew Heaverdbat wheels the Stars, 
And by the Aoonthat vaſor Womens paint. 


Even 
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Even in inanimate bodies the power of the 
Moon is very evident : for Trees that are 
cut in the full of the,Moon, Carpenters re- 
fuſe as ſoft, and by reaſon of their moiftneſs 
ſubject to corruption; and in the Wane Far- 
mers uſually threſh their Wheat, that being 
dry it may better endure the Flail; for che 
Corn in the full of the Moon is moiſt, and 
commonly bruiſed in threſhing ,, befides they 
fay Dongh will be leaven'd ſooner in the 
full ; for then, rho the Leaven is ſcarce pro- 
portioned to the Meal, yet it rarifies and 
leavens the whole lymp : Now when Fleſh 
putrifies, the combining Spirit is only chan- 
ged Mmto a moift confiſtence , and the parts 
of the Body feperate and diſſolve : And this 
is evident in the very Air it felf, for when 
the Moon is ful moſt Dew falls,and this Mc- 
manan thePoet intimates, when he ſomewhere 
calls Dew the Air's and Moon's Daughter, 
ſaying, 


See how the Daughter of the Air and Moon 
Do nouriſh all things, ſee the Corn is grown : 


Thus thoufand Inſtances do prove that the 
light of the Moon is moiſt, and carries with 
ita ſoftning and corrupting quality : Now 
the brazen Nail that is driven through the 
Fleſh, if as they ſay, it keeps the Fleſh 
from putrifying, it doth it by an aſtringent 
quality proper to the Braſs » The ruſt of 
Braſs Phyſitians uſe in aſtringent Medicines, 
and they ſay that thoſe that dig Braſs _ 
ave 
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have been cur'd of a Rheume in their Ey 
and that the Hair upon their Eyelids hath 
grown again ; for the fume riſing from the 
Ore being inſenſibly applied to the Eyes 
ſtops the Rheum and drys up the humour 
and upon this account, perhaps, Homer calls 
Braſs wvivogg and vwezm , And Ariſtotle ſays, 
that wounds made by a brazen Dart or a bra- 
zen Sword are leſs painful and ſooner cur'd 
than thole that are made by Iron Weapons, 
becauſe Braſs hath ſomething Medicinal in it 
ſelf, which in the very inſtant is applied to 
the Wound : Now *tis manifeſt that aſtrin- 
gents are contrary to putrifying, and heal- 
ing to corrupting qualities : Some perhaps 
may ſay, that the Nail being driven through 
draws all the moiſture to it ſelf, for the hu- 
mour {till lows to the part that is hurt, and 
therefore *tis ſaid, that by the Nail there al- 
ways appears ſome ſpeck aad tumour ; and 
therefore *tis rational that the other parts 
ſhould remain ſound, when all the corrupti- 
- on gathers about that. 
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| Tranſlated from the Greek by T'. C: 
y : 


. 

, Olybius, my Soffins Senicio, advis*d 
4 Sipis Africanus never to return 
p from the forum, where he was con- 
- yerſant about the. Aﬀairs of the 
| City; before he had gain*d ore new friend: 
4 Where I ſuppoſe the word gia, friend is 
not to be taken too nicely, as it ſignifies a 
y laſting, and unchangeable acquaintance , 


bur asit vulgarly means, #wyss a Well-wiſher : 
and as Dicearchns takes it, when he ſays 
that we ſhould endeavour to make all 
men ys , well-wiſhers, but only good 
| men, gixovs, friends, For friendſhip is to be 
> acquired by Time and Vertue, but Good- 
will is produc*d by a familiar intercourſe , 
or by Mirth and trifling amongſt Civil and 
Gentilemen, eſpecially if opportunity aſliſts 

[- up. 
| their natural inclinztion to good nature 2: 
But confider whether this advice may not be 
accommodated to an entertainment, as. 
well as the Forum ; ſo that we ſhould not 
Mm break 
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break up the meeting, before we had gain'd 
one of the Company to be a Well-wiſher, 
and a friend : Other occaſions drew men 
into the Forum, but men of Sence come to 
an Entertainment as well to get new 
friends, as to make their old ones Merry 
indeed to carry away any thing elſe is ſor- 
did and uncivil; but to depart with one 
friend more then we had, is pleafing and 
commendable: and ſo cn the contrary, he 
that doth not aim-at this renders the meeting 
uſeleſs, and pleaſing to himſelf,and departs 
at laſt having been a partaker of an enter- 
tainment, in reſpect of hjs belly , but not 
his Mind : For be that he makes one at 2 
Feaſt doth not come only to enjoy the Meat 
and Drink,but likewiſe theDiſcourſe, Mirth, 
and Gentile Humor which ends at laſt in 
friendſhip and good will : The Wreſtlers 
that they might hpld faſt, and lock bets 
ter uſe Duſt: Aid Wine mixt with diſcourſe 
is of extraordinary uſe to make us take faſt 
hold of, and faſten upon a friend: For 
Wine temper'd with diſcourſe carrys gen- 
tile and kind affeftions out of the Body into 
the Mird; otherwiſe, it is ſcattered my 
the Limbs, and ferves only to ſwell and di- 
ſtuirb: Thus as a Marble by cooling red 
hot Ircn takes away its ſoftneſs, and makes 
it hard, fir to be wrought and receive im- 
preſſion ; Thus Diſcourſe at an Entertail- 
ment doth not permit the men that are in- 
gag'd, to become altogether liquid by the 
the Wine, but conkiges and makes their 

jocund 
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j-cund and obliging tempers very fit to re- 
ceive an impreſſi>n from the ſeal of friend- 
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ſhip if dexterouſly apply*d. 


Queſt, I. 


Whether different ſorts of Food , or one 
ſingle diſh fed npon at once 18 more 
eaſily digeſted ? 


T HE firſt queſtion of my fourth decad 
of Tabled.ſcourſes, ſha!l be concern- 
ing d ff-:ent forts of Food eaten at one 
Meal ; when we cone to H,awpols at the 
Feait call*d Elaphebolia Philo the Phylitian 
gave us a very ſumptuous Entertainment ; 
Where ſeen Philinxs his Son feeding upon 
Bread, and calling for nothing elfe, he cry'd 
out, O Hercules, well | fee the Proverb is 
verified ; They fought midſt ſtones but 
could not take up one, and preſently went 
out ro ferch him ſome agreeable Food ; He 
ſtaid ſome time, and at laſt brought them 
dry'd Figgs and Cheeſe: upon which I faid 
*tis uſually feeing that thoſe that provide 
coſtly and ſuperfluous dainrys, neglect, or 
are not well furniſh'd with uſefn! and ne- 
ceſſary things : | proteſt, ſaid Philo, I did 
not mind that Phylerus deſigns to breed us a 
"7 = cog who, they ſay, never all 
his life time drank or eat any thing befide 
Milk : But *cis probable that ?rwas ſome 
Mm 2 change 
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change in his conltirution that made him 
vie this tort of diet; but our Chiron here, 
quire contrary to the old one that bred 
Achilles from his \ery Birth , feeding his 
Son with unbloody food, gives people rea- 
ſon to ſuſpet that like Graſshoppers he 
keeps him on Dew and Air : ladeed, fays 
Philinns, 1 did not know that we wereto ET 
meet with iz«o.29irie, a $ 13per of an hun- 
dred Beaſts , iuch as A sftomenes made for 
his friends, 0:herwiſe | kad come with ſ-me 
Poor and wholſome Food about me, as a 
Specifick againſt ſuch coſtly, and unwhol- 
ſome Entertainments: For | have often 
heard that ſimple Diet is net only more 
eaſily provided, but likewiſe more eafily di- 
gelted than ſuch variety : At this AMar- 
cion {aid to Philo, Philinus hath ſpoyPd your 
whole proviſion by deterring the Gueſts 
from eating ; bur if you deſire it , I will be 
ſurety for ycu, that ſuch variety is more 
eaſily digeſted than ſimple Food , ſo that 
without fear or diſtruſt chey may feed hear- 
tily: Philo defir?d him to be ſo; and when 
after Supper we beg'd Philinus to diſcover 
what he hzd to urge againſt varietyof Food, 
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this Opinion, but our friend Ph:le here is 
ever now and then telling us; Firſt,that wild + © 
Beaſts {eeding on one ſort only, and {imple 
diet are much more healthy than Men are; 
and chat thoſe which are kept in Pens are - 
much more ſubject to diſeaſes and Cruditys, p 
by reaſon of the prepar®d variety we uſually 

give 
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give them : Secondly,No Phy fician is ſoda- 

= riny, fo venturous at new experiments as to 
give a feaveciſh Patient different ſorts of 
Food at once; no, ſrmple fond, and with- 
our ſawvce,as more ea{te co be dizeſted.is that 
only dyet they allow : Now food mult be 
+ wrought on &alter*d by our nature] powets ; 
in dying, Cloath of the moſt ſimple colour 
takes the tincture ſooneſt, the molt inodorus 
Ovl is ſooneſt by perfumes chang?d intoan 
EfT-nce; and {1mple Dyer is ſooneſt chang'd, 

| and (ooneſt yeilds ro the digeſting power : 
- for many and diff-rent qualities having 
ſome contrariery when they meet diſagree, 
and corrupt one another;zas in a City a mixt 
rout are nor eaſily reduc?d into one body , 
nor brought to follow che ſame concerns: tor 
, each works according to its own nature and 
is very hardly brovghc to {1de with anothers 

quality - Now this is evident in Wine,mixt 

- Wines inebriate very ſoon, and drunkeas 
neſs is much like a Crudity riſing from un» 
- digeſted Wine, and therefore the Drinkers 


an hate mixt Liquors, and thoſe that do mix 
1 them, do ir privately, as affra'd to have 


their deſign upon rhe Company diſcovered - 
r every change is diſturbing and injurious, and 
1, . therei/ore Muſitians are very careful how 
r thy ſtrike many ſtrings at once ; though 
Fu the mixture and variery of the notes would 
© i be the only harm that would follow: 
"Nl + This 1 dare fay that beleif and zſſent can be 
p? ſooner procur*d by diſagreeing Arguments, 
. than ConcoCtion by various and different 
| Mm 3 qualities : 
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qualities: But leſt I ſhould ſe-m jocoſe, wa» 
ving this, le return to Phili*s oblervations. 
again; We have often heard him dechare 
that *ris the quality that makes meat hard 
-to be digeſted: That to mix many things 
together is hurtful, and begets unnatual 
qualities : and that every man ſhould take 
that which by experience he finds moſt a» 
greeable to his temper : Now if nothing is 
by its own nature hard to be digeſted, but 
*ris the quantity that diſturbs and corrupts, 
I think we have ſtill greater reaſon to fors 
bear that variety with which Phi/#'s Cook as 
were in oppoſition to his Maſters practice, 
would draw us on to ſurfeits and dileaſes, 
whilſt by the different ſorts of food and new 
ways of dreſling , he ſtil keeps up the 
unweary*d appetite, leads it from one diſh 
to another ; till taſting of every thing we 
'take more then is ſufficient, and enough: as 
Hypſipule*s toſter-father : 


Whe in a Garden plac'd pluckt wp the Flowers, 
One after one, and ſpent delightful bours ;, 
But ſtiff his greedy Appetite goeson, 

(gone 
And ſtill he pluck tiff all the Flowers were 


But more,methinks Socrates is here to be 
remembr?d,who adviteth us to forbear thoſe 
junkets which provoke thoſe that are not 
hungery to eat; as if by this be caution'd. 
us to fly variety of meats : For *cis variety 
that in every thing draws us on to uſe = 

| than 
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than bare neceſſity requires : this is mani- 
feſt in all ſorts of Pleaſures, either of the 
Eye, Ear, or Touch ; for it ſt:l] propoſerh 
new provokatives, but in ſimple Pleaſures, 
and ſuch as are confin'd to one ſort, the 
Temptation never carrys us beyond Naz 
tures wants. In ſhort, in my Opinion, we 


+ ſhould more patienc.ly endure to heat a Mu- 


litian praiſe a diſagrecing variety of Notes, 
or a Perfumer mixt Oyntments, than a 
Phyfitian commend the variety of Dilhes ; 
for certainly ſuch changes and turnings as 
muſt neceffarily enſue, will force us out of 
the right way ot health. 

Philenns having ended - his Diſcourſe, 
Marvion iaid, in my opinion, not only thoſe 
that ſeparate profit from Honeſty are ob- 
nox1ous to Secrates?s Curtie, bur thoie alſo 
that ſeperate Pleaſure from Health, as if ic 
were its Enemy and Oppolite, and not its 
great Friend and Promoter - Pain we uſe 
but ſeldom, and unwillingly as the moſt 
violent Inſtrument : But from all things 
elſe, none, though he would willingly, can 
remove Pleaſure - it ſtill attends when we 
Eat, Sleep, Bath, or Annoynt, and takes 
care of, and Nurles the diſeag?d ; difipating 
all that is hurtful, and diſagrecable by ap- 


- plying that which is proper, pleaſing and 


natural; For what pain, what want, what 
poyſon, ſo quickly and fo eaſily cures a 
Diſeaſe, as ſeaſonable Bathing ? A Glaſs of 
Wine when a Man wants it, or a Diſh of pa- 


- latable Meat preſently frees us from all di- 


M m 4 ſturbing 
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ſturbing Particles, and ſettles Nature in 
its proper State, there being as it werea 
calm and ſerenity ſpread over the troubled 
Humours : But thoſe Remedies that are 
; Painful do hardly, and by little and little 
only promote the Cure, very difficulty 
puſhing on and- forcing Nature. And 
therefore let not Philinws blame us, it we 
do not make all the ſail we can to fly from 
Pleaſure, but more diligently endeavour to 
make Pleaſure and Health, than other Phi- 
leſophers do to make Pleaſure and Honeſty 
agree. Now,in my Opinion, Phi/5nws, you 
ſeem to be our in your firſt Argument, where 
you ſuppoſe the Beaſts uſe more ſimple 
Food, and are more healthy then Men, 
neither of which is true : The firſt, the 
Goats in Emupol/z« confute, for they extol 
their Paſture as full of variety, and all forts 
of Herbs, in this manner : 


We feed almoſt on every kind of Trees, 
Young Firs, the lex, and the Oak we crop : 
Sweet Trifoile, fragrant Juniper, and ew, 
Wild Olives, Thyine,. all freely yield their 


(ſtore. 


Theſe that I have mentioned arevery dif- 
ferent in taſte, ſmell, and other qualities, 
and he reckons more ſorts which I have 
omitted ; And the ſecond Homer skillfully 
refutes, when he tells us that the Plague 
firſt began amongſt the Beaſts : beſides, the 


are 
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tortneſs of their Lives proves, that they - 
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are very ſubjett to Diſeaſes; for there is 
ſcarce any irrational Creature long liv'd 
belide the Crow and the Chough: and thoſe 
two every one knows do not conkne them- 
ſelves to ſimple food, but eat any thing. 
Beſides, you take no good Rule to judge 
what is eafie and what his hard of Digeſti- 
on from the Diet of thoſe thar are ſick, for 
Labour and Exerciſe, and even co chew our 
Meat well, contributes very much to Dige- 
ſtion, neither of which can agree toa Man 
in a Feavour. Again, the variety of Meats 
by reaſon of the different qualities of the 
particulars ſhould diſagree and ipoyl one 
another, you have no reaſon to fear; For 
whether Nature takes her nouriſhment from 
ſimiliar Bodys, and different Meats, ſend 
out different qualities into the Maſs of the 
Body, applying to every part that which is 
fir and agreeable : So that as Empedocles 
words it ; 


T he ſweet runs to the ſweet the ſore combines 
With ſowre,the ſharp with ſhary the ſalt with 
(ſals, 


Or whether the warmth and Spirit being 
ſcatter*d through the Mzfs proper patrs 
are ſeparated, and apply'd to the proper 
Members ; ?Tis very probable, that ſuch 
Bodys as ours, conſiſting of parts of diffe- 
rent Natures, ſhould be nouriſhr and builr 
up rather of various, than {1mple martrer. 
But if by cancoction thece is an _— 
; made 
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made in the Food, this will be more eaſily 
-performed when there are different ſorts 
of Meat, than when there is only one in the 

Stoinach ; for Similars cannot work upon 

Similars, and the very. contrariety 1n the 
mixture conſiderably promotes the alterati. - 

on of the remitted qualities. But if Phy. 

linus, you are againſt all mixture, don't 

chide Philo only for the variety of his Diſh- 

es, and Sawces, but for uling mixture in his 

Sovereign Cordials, which Eraſ6/tratws calls, 
The Gods Hands : convince him of abſurdi. | 
ty and vanity, when he mixes Herbs, Me- | 
tals, Syrups, and different things brought | 
fromSea and Land in one Potion ; and con- | 
fine all Phvſick to Barley Broath, Candle, and 
Cardeſ-Poſſet. But you urge farther, That | 
variety enticeth the Appetite that hath no 
command over it ſelf, that is, good Sir, | 
cleanly, wholſome, ſweet, palatable, plea- | 
ſing Dyet, makes us eat and drink more | 
than ordinary. Why, then inſtead of fine | 
Flower, do not we thicken our Broth with 
courſe Bran? and inſtead of Sparagraſs, i 
why do we not dreſs Nettle-tops, and : 
Thiſtles ? And leaving this fragrant and 
pleaſant Wine, driak ſowre, harſh Liquor, f 
that the Waſps have been buzzing about a 
long while ? becauſe perhaps, you may re- 
ply, wholſom feeding doth not conkilt in a { 
perfect avoiding of all that is pleaſing, but 
in moderating the Appetite in that reſpeR, 1 
and making it prefer profit before pleaſure. 
( 


But Sir, asa Mariner hath a thoufand ways - 
| ro 
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to avoid a fiiff Gale of Wind, but when tis 
clear down, and a perfeCt calm cannot raiſe 
it again, thus to correct and reſtrain our ex- 
travagant Appetite isno hard matter ; bug 
when it grows weak, and faint, when it fails 
as to its proper Objects, then to raite it, 
and make it vigorous and active again, is, 
Sir, a very difficulc and hard cask. And 
theretore variety of food is as much hberter 
than ſimple, which is apt ro fariate being 
but of one ſort, as *cis eaſier to ſtop Nature 
when ſhe makes too much ſpeed, than to 
force her on when languiſhing and faint; be- 
ſide, what ſome ſay, that fulneſs is more to 
be avoided than emptineſs, is not rrue z but 
on the contrary, fylneſs then only hurts 
when it ends in a Surfeit, or Diſeaſe; Bur 
emptyneſs,though it doth no other miſchief, 
is of it ſelf unnatural ; and let this ſuffice as 
an Anſwer to what you propoſed. But 
you fparing Men have forgot, that variety 
is ſweeter, that which is ſweeter is more 
deſired by the Appetite, unleſs roo fweer ; 
for the {1ght preparing the way, *ts ſoon 
aſſimilated to the eager receiving Body ; 
but that which is not defreable, Nature ei- 
ther throws off again, or keeps it in for meer 
want. But pray obſerve this, that 1 do not 
plead for variety in Tarts, Cakes, or Cu- 
ſtards, thoſe are vain in{1gnificant, 'and ſu- 
perfluous things; Even Plato allow*d varie- 
ty to thoſe fine Citizens of his, ſetting be- 
fore them Muſhrooms, Olives, Leeks, 
Cheeſe, and all forts of Meat and F _ 
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beſide theſe allow?d them ſome Cakes and 
{fweer- Meats aticr all. 


_— 


Queſt. 11. 


Why Muſhrooms are _ to be produc'd by 
Thunder, and why *1#s b.licv'd that Men 
aſierp are never thunder-ſtrook ? 


T a Supper in Eli, Agemachus ſet before 

us very large Muſhrooms; and when 

all admir'd at them, one with a ſmile ſaid, 

Theſe are worthy the late Thunder, as 

*twere criding thoſe who imagin Muſh- 

rooms are produc*'d by Thunder : Some 

faid that Thunder did ſplit the Earth, uſing 

the Air as a Wedge for that purpoſe ; and 

that by thoſe Chinks thoſe that ſought af- 

ter Muſhrooms were direfted where to find 

them : and thence it grew a common Opi- - 
nion, that Thunder engenders Muſhrooms, 

and not only makes them a paſſage to ap- 

pear: aSif one ſhould imagine that a ſhow- 
er of Rain breeds Snails, and not ratber 
makes them creep forth, and be ſeen abroad. 
Azgemachus ſtood up itiffly for the received 
Opinion, and told us, We ſhould not disbe- 
lieve it only becauſe ®twas ſtrange : for 
there are a thouſand other effefts of Thun- 
derand Lightening, and a thouſand Omens 
deduc'd from them, whoſe cauſes *tis very 
hard if not impoſlible to diſcover : y' wn 
| ught 
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Jaught-at, this Proverbial Muſhroom doth 
not icape the Thunder becauſe it is (o little, 
but becar'ſe it hath ſome Antirhathetical 
qualities that preſerve it from blaſting ; as 
likewi'ea Fig-Tree, the skin of a Sea-Calt, 
(as they ſay) and of the Hyere, with which 
Sailors cover the Tops of their Maſts 3 and 
Husbandmen call and think Thunder Show- 
ers to be 2a), gocd ro noutiſh ; and in- 
deed ”cis ablurd to wonder at theſe things, 
when we ſee the moſt incred;ble things ima- 
ginable in Thunder, viz. Flame riſing out of 
moiſt Vapours, a8d irom ſoft Clouds ſuch 
aſtoniſhing noiſes, This he continu'd, I 
prattle, exhoriing you to enquire after the 
Caule, and that I ſhall accept as your Club 
for theſe Muſhrooms. Then [ began, Aze- 
machw himſecli helps us exceedingly toward 
this D. ſcovery, for nothing at the preſent 
Teems more probable than that, toge her 
with the Thunder, oftentimes generative 
Waters fall, which receives that quality 
from the heat mixt with it; for the pier- 
cing pure parts of the Fire break away in 
Lightening, but the groſſer flatulent part 
1 Anze up in the Cloud, and altering, 
and being a!ter*d with it, warns, and by de- 
ſtroying ſome of the moiſture thickens it, 
ſo that *ris mae fit to enter the pores of 
Pl nts, and js ezfily aſſimilated to them - 
beſides, ſuch Rain gives thoſe things which 
it waters a peculiar temperature, and diffe- 
rence of Juice, Thus Dew makes the Graſs 
ſweeter to the Sheep, and the Clouds _ 
; whi 
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which a Rainbow is reflefted, make thoſe 
Trees on which they fall fragrant; And | 
our Prieſts diſtinguiſhing ir by this, call the | 
the Wood of thoſe Trees Igrmi7zen)]e, ima- | 
pining that ies the Rainbow, "eT1ozin\y, 
ath a peculiar care of them. Now, tig | 
probable, that thefe Thunder and Lighten. - MY | 
ing ſhowers with a great deal of warmth | 
and'Spirit deicending forcibly into the Ca- F 
verans of the Earth, are roul'd round, and | 
form ſuch knobs and cumours, as hears and 
noxious Humours do in our Bodys, which 
we call Wens or Kerns; for a Muſhroom is 
not like a Plant, neither is it produc*d with- 
out Rain, it hath no Root nor Sprouts, it 
depends on nothing, but is a Being by it 
ſelf, having its frame from the Earth a little 
Chang?d and alter*d. If this Diſcourſe feems 
frivolous, 1 aſſure you, that moſt which are 
made upon the effefts of Thunder and 
Lightning, are ſo too; and upon that ac, 
count, Men think them to be immediately 
directed by Heaven, and not depending on 
natural Cauſes. Dorothens the Rhetorician, 
one of our Company, ſaid, You ſpeak right 
Sir, for not only the vulgar and illiterate, 
but even ſome of the Phzloſophers have been 
of that Opinion. I remember here in this 
Town Thunder broke into a Houſe, and 
did a great many ſtrange things : It ler the 
Wine out of a Veſſel, though the Earthen 
Veſſel remained whole, and falling upon a 
Man aſleep, neither hurt him, nor blaſted 
his Gloaths, but melted certain _ s 
'y 
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Braſs that he had in his pocket,defac'd them 
quite, and made them run into a Lump. Up. 
Fo on this he went to a Philoſopher a Pythagore- 
I an, that ſojourn'd in the Town, and askt the 
Reaſon; the Phrloſopher directed him to 
ſome expiateing rites, and advis'd him to 
conſider ſeriouſly with himſelf, and go to 
Prayers. And [have been told, that Thun- 
Faer falling upon a Sentinel at Rome, as he 
ſtood to Gnard the Temple, burnt the lat- 
cher of his Shooe, and did no other harm, 
and ſeveral Silver Candle-ſticks lying in 
Wooden Boxes the Silver was melted, while 
the Boxes lay untouch'd ;, Theſe Stories you 
may believe, or not, as you pleaſe. But 
- that which is-moſt wonderful, and which 
IT every body knows, is this, The Bodys of 
thoſe that are kilPd by Thunder never pu- 
trify : for many neither Burn nor Bury ſuch 
Bodys, but let them lye above ground with 
a Fence about them, fo that every one may 
ſee they remain uncorrupted - Confuteing 
by this Euripides's Clymene, who fays thus of 
Phaeton, 


My beſt belov?d, but now he lyes 
And putrifys in ſome dark, Y ale; 
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And I believe Brimſtone is calPd 0eey, 
becauſe irs ſmell is like that fiery offenſive 
ſcent which riſes from Bodys that are Thun- 
der-ſtrook ; And | ſuppoſe, that becauſe of 
this ſcent, Dogs and Birds will not prey on 
ſuch Carcaſſes. Thus far have 1 yan 

im 
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him proceed, ſince he kath been applauded 

for his Diſcourſe of Muſhrooms, leſt the 

ſame Jeſt might be pur '1pon us that was 

upon Androeydes the Painter, for when in 

his Landiksp of Scylla, he Painted Fiſh the 

beſt, and moſt to the Life of any thing in 

the whole Draught, he was ſaid to uſe his 

Appetite more than his Art, for he natural- 

ly lov'd F;ſh. So fome may ſay, that we # 

Philoſophize about Muſhrooms, the cauſe of ' 

whoſe produſtion is confeſſedly doubtful, — 

for the pleaſure we take in eating them, 

Thus our Diſcourſe ſeeming to carry ſome 

probability, and a Diſcovery of the Cauſe, 

and I putring in, and ſaying it was time 

now, asin a Comedy to raiſe the Machmez, 

and throw Thunder, amidſt our Cups to 

Diſcourſe of Lightning; the Company 

agreed, but ſetting aſide all other Topicks 

only deſired me to proceed on this Hzad ; 

Why Men aſleep are never blaſted with Light- 

ning? And 1, though | knew I ſhould get no | 

great Credit by propoſing a Cauſe whoſe | 

Reaſon was common to other things, ſaid | 

thns :: Lightning is wonderfully piercing .W : 

and ſubtile, partly becauſe it riſes from a 

very pure ſubſtance, and partly becauſe by | 

the ſwiftneſs of its motion it purges it ſelf, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and throws off all groſs earthy Particles that 
are mixt with it. Nothing, ſays Democritw, ., 
is blaſted with Lightning that cannot reſiſt, 
and ſtop the motion of the pure flame: 
Thus the cloſe Bodys, as Braſs, Silver, and 
the like which ſtop it feel its force, and - 
melt 
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melted becau'e they reſiſt - whilſt rare thin 
Bodys, and ſuchas are full of Pores are paſt 
through, and not hurted, as Cloaths, or dry 
Wood ; It blaſts green Wood or Graſs, 
the moiſture within them being ſeiz?d, and 
kindled by the flame. Now, if it is true, 
thir Men aſleep are never kilPd by Light- 
ninz, from what we have propos'd, and not 
10m any thing elſe, we muſt endeavour to 
draw the Cauſe. Now, the Bodys of thoſe 
that are awake are {iiffer, and more apt to 
refiſt, all the parts being full of Spirits, 
which as it were ina harp, di'ſtending and 
ſcrewing up the Organs of Senſe, makes the 
Body of the Animal firm, cloſe, and com- 
patted : But when Men are aſl:ep, the Or- 
gans are let down and the Body becomes 
rare, lax, looſe, and the Spirits failing; hath 
abuadance of Pores, through which ſmall 
ſounds and ſmells do flow inſealibly : For 
in that Caſe, there is nothing that can reſiſt, 
and by this retiſtance receive any ſenlible 
impreſſion from any Objects that are pre- 
ſented, much leſs trom ſuch as are fo ſitdtle; 
2nd move as ſwiftly as Lightning. Things 
that are weak Nature ſhields trom harm, 
fencing them abbuit with fome hard thick 
covering ; but thoſe things that cannot be 
reſiſted do lefs harm to the Bodys that yield 
to, than ro thole that oppoſe their force. 
Beſides, thoſe that are aſleep are not ſtart- 
led at the Thunder, they have no conſter- 
nation upon them, which kills a great many 
that are nootherwiſe burt,andwe know that 
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thouſands dye with the very fear of being - 
kilPd ; Even Shepheards teach their Sheep 
to run together into a Fold when it Thun- 
ders, for whilſt they lye ſcatter'd they dye 
with fear, and we ſee Thouſands fall, which 
have no marks of any ſtroak or fire about 
them, their Souls (as it ſeems) like Birds 
flying out of their Bodys at the fright. For 
many, as Ewripides ſays, 


A Clap hath kilPd,yet nere drew drop of blood. 


For certainly the hearing is a Senſe that— 
is ſooneſt, and moſt vigorouſly wronght up- 
on, and the fear that is cauſed by any aſto- 
niſhing noiſe raiſeth the greateſt commoti- 
on, and diſturbance in the Body, from all 
which Men aſleep, becauſe inſenfible, are 
ſecure : but thoſe that arc awake are often- 
times kilPd with fear before they are 
toucht, /and fear contracts and condenſes 
the Body, ſo that the ſtroak muſt be ſtrong, 
becauſe there is ſo conſiderable a reſiſtance. 


Queſt. 1II. 


Why Men uſually invites many gueſts to 
a Weading Supper ? | 


T my Son Meebulwws marriage Sofſinm 
Senecio from Cheronea, and a great ma- 
ny other noble perſons were preſent at the 
ſame 
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ſame Feaſt, which gave occaſion to this que- 
{tion, (Sexecre propos'd it) why to « Marri- 
age Feaſt more gueſts are uſually invited than 
to any other ? Nay even thoſe Law-givers 
that chicfly oppos*d luxury and profuleneſs, 
have particularly confia?d Marriage Fealts to 
a ſer number : Indeed in my opinion, he 
continued, Hecatews the Abderite, one of 
the old Philoſophers, hath faid nothing to 
the purpoſe in this matter ; when he tells 
us that thoſe that marry Wives inyite a 
great many to the entertainment that many 
may ſee, and be witneſſes that they them- 
ſelves are tree, and marry others of the fame 
condition ; for, on the contrary, the Come- 
dians reflest on thoſe who revel at their 
Marriages who make a great ado, and are 
pompous in their Feaſts as ſuch who will 
prove no very good Husbands, or well 
pleas'd at the preſent match; Thus, in 
Menan4tr, one replies to a Bridegroom that 
bad him beſet the houſe with diſhes 


Your words are great, but what's this to your 
( Brede. 


But I ſball proceed no farther, leſt 1 ſhould 
ſeem to find faulr wich thoſe reaſons others 
give, only becauſe | have none of my own 
to produce : Then began ; there is no fuch 
evideat, no fuci publick notice given of any 
Feaſt, as there is of one at a Marriage ; for 
when we Sacrifice to the Gods, when we take 
teave of, or rec2've a friend, a great many 
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of our Acquaigtance need not know it : But 
a Marriage diner is proclaim'd by the loud 
ſound of the Wedding ſong, by the Torches 
and the Muſick, which as Homer expreſlcth 
it, 


The Women ſtand before the Doors to ſee and 
(hear 


And therefore when every body knows 
it, the perſons are aſham'd to omit the for- 
mality of an Invitation, and therefore en- 
tertain their Friends and Kindred, and eve- 
ry one that they are any way acquainted with. 
This being generally approv?d ; well, faid 
Theon ſpeaking next, let it be ſo, for it looks 
like Truth - but let this be added if you 
pleaſe, that ſuch entertainments are not on- 
ly 6:a1x2i, friendly but alſo ovyyerme), Kin- 
dredly; the perſons beginning to have a 
new relation to another family : But here 
is ſomething more conſiderable, and that is 
this; when by this Marriage two families 
joyn in one, the Man thinks it his Duty to 
be civil and obliging to the womans friends, 
and the womans friends think themſelvesob- 
lig'd to return theſame to him and his, and 
upon this account the Company is doubled: 
And beſides {ince moſt of the little Cere- 
monies belonging to the Wedding are per- 
formd by women, tis neceſſary, that where 
they are, their Husbands ſhould be likewiſe 
entertain*d. 


Queſt: 


-f* 
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Queſt. IV. 
Whether the Sea or Land afford better food? 


Con in Eubea, where the baths are; 
a place by nature every way fitted 
for free and gentile pleaſures ; and withal 
ſo beautified with ſtately Edifices and Dining 
Rooms, that one would take it for no other, 
than the common place of repaſt for all 
Greece. Here though the Earth and Air 
yeild plenty of Creatures tor the ſervice of 
men, the Sea no leſs furniſheth the Table 
with variety of diſhes nouriſhing ſtore of 
delicious Fiſh in it's deep and clear Wa- 
ters : This place is eſpecially frequenred in 
the Spring, for hither at this time of year a- 
bundance of people reſort, ſelacing them- 
ſelves in the mutual enjoyment of all thoſe 
pleaſures the place affords, and at ſpare 
hours paſs away the time in many uſeful and 


\ ediffing diſcourſes. WhenCal:ſftrarms the Soph 


liv'd here, *rwas a hard matter to dine at a- 
ny place beſides his houſe ; for he was ſo ex- 
tremely courteous and obliging, that no man 
whom he invited to Dianer could have the 
face to ſay him nay : One of his beſt hu- 
mours was, to pick up all the pleaſant fel- 
lows he could meet with, and put them in 
the ſame Room. Sometimes he did ' as G- 
mon one of the ancients usd todo, that is 
fatisfattorily treated men of all ſorts and fa- 
Nan 23 ſhions, 
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ſhions, But for the moſt part he was of Ce- 
lew's humour, who they fay was the firlt man 
that founded the daily Conventus C rioſus, 
and call*d the place where they met, Prytane- 
wm: Several times at theſe publick meer- 
ings divers agreeable diſcourſes were'rais'd, 
and ir tell out that once a very ſplendid treat 
adorn'd with all variety of dainties, gave 
occaſior tor inquiries concerning food, whe- 
ther the Land or Seca yielded better ? Here 
when a great part of - the company were 
highly commending the Land, as abounding 
with many, choice, nay an infinite variety of 
all ſorts of Creatures, Polycrates calling to 
Symmachw, ſaid to him, but you Sir being 
'an Animal bred between two Seas, and 
brought up among ſo many which ſurround 
your ſacred N'copelis, will not you fland up 
for Neptyre ? Yes, 1 will, reply'd Symmachu, 
and therefore command you to ſtand by me, 
who enjoy the moſt pleaſant part of all the 
Acbaic Sea. Well, ſays Polycrates, the be- 
ginning of my diſcourſe ſhall be grounded 
upon cuſtom ; for as of a great number of 
Poets, we uſually give one, who far excels 
the reſt, the famous name of Poet ; (6 
though there be many forts of food ; 24, 
yet cuſtom has ſo prevaiPd, that the Fiſh a- 
lone, or however above all the reſt, is call'd 
«oy food, becauſe *cis more excellent than 
all others. For we do not call thoſe :4524yu 
& ginides gluttonous and great eaters, 
who lcve Beef, as Hercules, who after fleſh 
us*d to eat green Figs ; Nor thoſ? that Fes 
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Figs, as Plats; nor laſtly thoſe that are for 
Grapes,as Arxeſilaus;but thoſe who frequent 
the Fiſh-Marker, and ſooneſt hear the Max- 
ket-Bell. Thus, when Demoſthenes had told 
Philocrates, that the Gold he got by treache- 
ry was ſpent upon Whores and Fiſh, he pre- 
ſently upbraids him #7" 3ogayia, as 2 glut- 
tonous and laſcivious fellow. And Creſephon 
ſaid pat enough, when a certain glutton 
cry*d aloud in company that he ſhould bur{; 
aſunder ; no by no means, let us be baits for 
zour Fiſh; and his meaning do you think 
that made that Verſe 
Tou Capers gnaw, when you may Sturgeon eat. 
And what, for God's fake, do thoſe men 
mean;who inviting one another to fumptuous 
Collations, uſually ſay, to day we will dine 
upon the Shoar ? Is it not that they ſuppoſe ; 
what is certainly true,that a Dinner upon the 
ſhoar, is of all others moſt delicious ? Not by 
reaſon of th: Waves and Stones in that 
place (for who upon the Sea-coaſt would 
be content to feed upon a pulſe or a Caper ?) 
but becauſe their Table is furniſhed with 
plenty of freſh Fiſh. Add ta this that Sea- 
food is dearer than any other. Wherefore 
Cato inveighing againſt the Luxury of the 
City, did not exceed the bounds of truth 
when he ſaid, that at Rome a Fiſh was fold 
for more than an Ox : for they fell a (mall 
pot of Fiſh for as much, as a Heoarowb with 
all neceſſaries belonging to the Sacrilice : 
Beſides as the Phyſitian is the beſt Judge of 
Phylick, and the Muſitian of Song ; So he 
: Nn 4 is 
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is able ro give the beſt 2ccount of the good. | 
neſs of meat, who is the greateſt lover of ir, | 
For I will not make Pythagoras 2nd Yene- | 
crates Arbitrators in this Cale ; but Antage- 
ras, the Poet, and Philoxenus the Son of 
Ergxis, and Anarocydes the Painter ; of ] 
whom ir was reported that when he drew | 
a Landskip of Scyba, he drew Fiſh 1a a live- c 
ly manner Swiming round her, becauſe he ( 
was a great lover of them. So Antigonw [ 

( 

i 

t 

{ 


the King ſurpriſing Antags-4s the Poet in the 

habit of a Cook broiling Congers in his Tent, 
ſaid to him, does thou think, that Homer .. 

was dreffing Congers, when he writ Aga- 
memnons famous exploits ? And he as ſmart-' J 
ly reply*d, do you think that Agamemnon + t 
did ſo many famous exploits, whilſt he was a 
inquiring whodreſÞd Congers in the Camp? f 
Theſe Arguments ſays Polycrates, I have $ 
urg*d in behalf of Fiſh-mongersz drawing C 
them from teſtimony and cuſtom. Bur, C 
ſays Symmachw, | will go more feriouſly to t 
work, and more like a Logician. For if that V 
may truly be ſaid to be food, which gives f 
meat the beſt reliſh, it will evidently follow j 
that that is the beſt ſort of food, which gets f 
men the beſt ſtomach to their meat. b 
Therefore as thoſe Philoſophers, who a 
were call'd Flpiſtics, from the Greek | 
word (taxis) ſignilying hope, which above l 
all others they cry*d up, averr'd that there n 
was nothing inthe World, which concurr'd > £Þ t 
more to the preſervation of life, than hope, I 
without whoſe gracious influence life would 4 
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be a burden and alcogether intolerable. In 
lixe manner chat of all other things may be 
faid ro get us a ſtomach toour meat, with- 
out which al meat would be unpalatable and 
nauſeous. 'And among all thoſe things the 
Earth yields we find no ſuch thing as Salt, 
which we can only have from the Sea. Firſt 
of all without Salt, there wo'Id be nothing 
eatable, which mix'd with fl wer leavens 
bread alſo. Hence it was that Neptune and 
Ceres had both che ſame Temple. Reſides,Salt 
is the moſt pleaſant of all other food. For 
thoſe Heroes who, like Aſcerscks, us*'d them- 
ſelves to a ſpare diet, baniſhing from their 
Tables all vain and ſuperfluous delicacies, 
to ſuch a degree that when they encamped 
at Helleſpont, they abſtain'd from Fiſh; yet 
for all this they could not eat fleſh without 


| Saltz which is a ſufficient evidence that Salt 


of all other food is moſt defireable. For as 
colours have need of light, ſo taſts of Ealt, 
that they may affet the Senſe - unleſs you 
would have them very nauſeous, and unplea- 
fant : For as Heraclitus us'd to ſay, a Carcals 
is more abominable than dung. Now ll 
fleſh is dead, and part of a liveleſs Carcaſs; 


- bur the virtue of Salrcbeing added to it, like 


a Soul gives it apleaſing reliſh and poniancy. 
Hence it comes to paſs that before meat men 
uſe to take ſharp things, and luch as have 
much Salt in them, for theſe beguile us in- 
to an appetite: And whoever has his ſto- 
mach ſharpn'd with theſe, ſets chearfully 
and freſhly vponall other ſorts of meat: but 
it 
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if he begin with any other kind of food, all 
on a ſudden his ſtomach grows dull and lan- 
guid. And therefore Salt doth not only 
make meat but drink palatable: For Homer, 
Onion which he tells us, they were us'd to 
eat before they drank, was fitter for Seamen 
and Boatmen than Kings. Things mode. 
rately Salt by reaſon. of their agreement 
with the mouth of the Yentricle, make all 
ſorts of Wine mild and palatable, and wa- 
ter it ſelf of a pleaſing taſte. Belides, Salt 
creates none of thoſe troubles, which an 
Onion does, but digeſts all other kinds of 
meat,making them tender and fitter for con- 


cottion, fo that at: the ſame time it is Sawce ; 


to the palate, and Phyſick to the body. But 


all other Sea food belides their pleaſantaek, . 


are alſo very innocent, for though they be 
fleſhy, yet they do not load the ſtomach as 
all other fleſh does, but are eaſily concodcted 
and digeſted. This Zeno will avouch for 
me, and Crato too, who confine ſick perſons 
to a Fiſh diet, as of all others the lighteſt 
ſort of meat. And it ſtands with reaſon, 
that the Sea ſhould produce the moſt noy- 
riſhing and wholeſome food, ſeeing it yields 
us the moſt refin'd, and pureſt and therefore 
moſt agreeable Air. You fay right, ſayes 
Lamprias, but let us think of ſome thing 
elſe to confirm what you have ſpoken, I re- 
member, my old Grand-father was us'd to 
fay in deriſion of theFews,that they abſtain'd 
from moſt lawful fleſh ; but we will ay that 
that is the moſt lawful meat which _ 
rom 
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from the Sea. For we can claim no great 
right o:er Land-Creatures, which are noy- 
riſhed with the ſane Food , draw the lame 
Air, waſhin and drink the ſame Water that 
we do our ſelves, and when they are (laugh- 
tered they make us aſhamed of what we have 
done with their hidtous cries and then a- 
gain by living amongſt us, they arrive at 
ſome degree of tamiliarity and intunacy with 
us. But Sea Creatures aie altogether (tran- 
gers to us, and are born and brought up as 
were in another world ; i;cither does their 
yoice look, or any ſervice they have done 
us, plead for their Life : For theſe kind of 
Creatures are of no uſe at all to us, which 
do not as much as live 2mong us : Nor is 
there any neceſſity that we ſhould love them. 
But that place which we inhabir is Hell to 
them, for as ſoon as ever they enter upon it 
they die. 


Queft. V. 


Whether the Jews abſtained from Swines- 
fleſh, becauſe they worſhipped that 


Creature, or becauſe they had an 
antipathy againſt it ? 


A FTER theſe things were ſpoken, and 
? ſome in the Company were minded 
to ſay ſomething in defence of the contrary 
O[4010N Caliſtraru interrupted their diſ- 
ccurie, and ſaid, Sirs, What do yer think of 
that 
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that which was ſpoken againſt the Jews, that 
they abftain from the moſt lawful Fleſh ? Very 
well ſaid quoth Polycrates, for that isa thing 
LI very much queſtion,whether it was that the 
Fews abſtained fromSwines Fleſh becauſe they 
Conferr?d Divinz Honour upon that Crea- 
ture , or becauſe rhey had a Natural Aver. 
ſion toit; for whatever we find in their own 
Writings, ſeems to be altogether Fabulous, 
except they have ſome more Solid reafohs 
which they have no mind to diſcover. 
Hence it is, Says Califtratus , that am of 
an opinion, that thisnation has that Creature 
in ſome Veneration; And though it be gran. 
ted, that the Hog is an ugly and filthy Crea- 
ture, yet it is not quite fo vile nor naturally 
Stupid as a Beetle, Gryffon, Crocodile, or 
Cat , moſt of which are worſhiped as the 
moſt ſacred things by ſome Prieſt amongſt 
the Egyptians: But the reaſon why the Hog is 


had in ſo much Honour and Veneration a-+ 


mong them 1s,becauſe as the report goes,that 
Creature breaking ' up the earth with it's 
fnour , ſhow'd the way to Tillage, and taught 
them how to uſe the Plow ſhare, which in- 
ſtrument for that very reaſon, as ſome ſays 
was calld J:s from 9s a Sow. Now theEgyp- 
trans inhabiting a Country Situated low, and 
whoſe Soyl is naturally Soft have no need of 
the Plow;but after the River Nle hath retir- 
ed from the grounds it overflowed they pre- 
ſeatly let in all their Hogs into the fields 
and they with their feet and ſnouts brake up 
the earth , and cover'd the ſown Seed. Nor 
| ought 
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ought this to ſeem ſtrange to any one that 
there are in the world , who abſtain from 
Swines Fleſh upon ſuch an account as this ; 
when it is evident that among Barbarous 
Nations, there are other Animals had in 
greater honour and veneration for leſſer rea- 
ſons, if not altogether ridiculous. For the 
jield Mouſe only for it's blindneſs , was 
worſhip*d as a God among the Egyptians ; 
becauſe they were of an opinion that dark- 
neſs was beforeLighr,and that the latter had 
it's Birth from Mice about the fifth Genera- 
tion at the new Moon ; and moreover that 
the liver of this Creature diminiſhes in the 
Wane of the Moon : But they conſecrate 
the Lyon to the Sun, becauſe the Lioneſs of 
all other four-footed, paw*d Creatures bring 
forth their Young with their Eye-ſight, be- 
cauſe they fall a ſleep in a moment,and when 
they are aſleep their Eyes ſparkle. Beſides, 
they place gaping Lions Heads for the ſpouts 
of their foundations, becauſe N:lus overflows 
the Egyptian Fields when the Sign Leo : They 
give 1t out that their Bird Tb, as ſoon as 
hatched weighs two Drachws, which are of 
the ſame weight with theHeart of a new born 
Infant;and that its Legs being ſpread withthe 
Bill make an exaftu£gwlateral Triangle. And 
yet who can find fault with the Egyptians 
for theſe trifles, when it's left upon record 
that the Pythagoreans worſhiped a white 
Cock, and of Sea Creatures abſtained eſpe- 
cially from the Muller and Uctrick. - The 
Magicians , that deſcended from Z _ 
ador 
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ador'd the Land Hedgehog above other 
Creatures , bur had a deadly ſpite againſt 
Water Ratts,and thought that man was dear 
in the eyes of the Gods, who deſtroy'd moſt 
of them. But 1 ſhould think thar if the 
Jews had ſuch an antipathy againſt an Hog» 
they would kill it as the Magicians do Mice, 
when on the contrary they are by their Reli- 
gion as much prohivited to kill as to eat ir, Et 
And perhaps there may be ſome reaſon pji- 
yen for this; for as the Aſs is worſhipped by 
them as the firſt diſcoverer of Fountains, lo 
pechaps the Hog may be had in l:ke Veners- 
tion, which firſt taught them to Sow and 
Plow:Nay ſome fay that the Jews alſo abſtain 
from eating of Hares as abominabſe and un- 
clean Creatures, they have reaſon for that 
faid Lamprias , bzcauſe a Hare is ſo like an 
Aſs which they worſhip , for in its Colour, 
Ears and the ſparkling of its Eyes, ?tsfo 
like an Aſs, that 1 do not know any little 
Creature that repreſents a great one ſo much 
as a Hare doth an Aſs; except in this like- 
wile imitating the Egyprians, they ſuppoſe 
that there is ſomethivg of Divinity in the 
ſwifenefs of this Creature, 2s alſc in its 
quickneſs of Sence, for the Eyes of Hue 
are fo unwearied that they ileep with them 
open. Beſides they ſeem to excel all other 
Creatures in quickneſs of Hearing ; whence 
it was that the «Agyptians painted the Hare 
amongſt cheir orn2c Sacred Hieroglyphicks, 
as anEndlenvf Hearing : Rar the Fews do 
hat? S wines Fleſh, b2c3ule all the Barbarian” 
are 
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are naturally feartul of a Scab and Leproſie, 
which they preſume comes by eating ſuch 
kind of Fleſh. For we may obſerve that all 
Piggs under the belly are overſpread with a 
Leprofie and Scab; which may be ſuppos'd 
to proceed from an ill diſpoſition of Body 
and Corruption within , which breaks out 
through the skin : Belides , Swines feeding 


tis commonly ſo naſty and filthy, that it muſt 


of neceſlity cauſe corruptions and vitious 
humours : For ſetting aſide thoſe Creatures 
that are bred from, and live upon Dung , 
there is no other Creature takes ſo much de- 
light to wallow in the mire, and in other un- 
clean and ſtinking places. Hogs Eyes are 
laid to be ſo flattened and fix*d upon the 
ground, that they ice nothing above them, 
nor ever look up to the Skie , except when 
forced upon their back againſt nature, they 
turn their Eyes to the Sun ; and therefore 
this Creature at other times moſt clamorous, 
when laid upon his back is ſtill, as aſtoniſh'd 
at the unuſual ſight of the Heavens, while 
the greatneſs of the fear he isin (as it is {up- 

d) is the cauſe of his filence. And if 
it be lawful to intermix our di{courſe with 
fables, *tis ſaid that Adonis was (lain by a 
Boar : Now Addons is {uppos'd to be the 
ſame with Bacchw; and there are a great 
many rites ia both their Sacrifices, which 
confirm this opinion. Others will have Ads- 
ns to be Bacchus Paramonr:;, and Phanecles 
an amorous Love Poet writes thus, 


Bacchus 
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Bacchus on Hills the fair Adon's ſaw, 
And raviſht hint, and reapt « wondroms Joy. 


Here Symmachus greatly wondring at what 
was {poken, fays, what Lamprias will you 
have our Tucelar God called Ev:4 the inci- 
ter of Women, famous for the honours he has 
conferred upon him by mad men, to be in- 
{crib'd and inroll'd in the Myſteries of the 
Fews? Oris there any {olid reaſon can be gi- 
yen to prove Adonu to be the {ame with 
Bacchw? Here Merazenes interpoſing, {aid 
do not be {e fierce upon him, for 1 who am 
an Athenian anſwer you, and tell you in 
ſhort , that theſe two are the very ſame: 
And no man is able or fit to bring the con- | — 
firmation of this Truth , but thoſe Prieſts 
among{t us, who ate initiated and killed is 
the Terrennial -y/iauz or perfect worſhip 
of the Gods. But what noReligion forbids 
to {peak of among, Friends , eſpecially e're | 
Wine the gifr of Bacch:4, 1 am ready ar the | 
command of theſe Gentlemen ro diſcloſe, . 
when all the Company requeſted and ear- 
neſtly beg'd it of him ; Firſt of all ſays he, ] 
the time and manner of the greateſt and 
moſt holy Solemnity of the Fews, is exaCtly ( 
agreeable to the holy-rights of Bacchw, for 
| 
{ 


_ 


that which they call the Feaſt they celebrate 
in the midſt of the Vintage, furniſhing their 
Tables with all ſorts of Fruits, while they 
fic under Tabernacles made of Vines and 
Ivy, and the day which —_— gork 

efore 


before the Feaſt, they call the day of Taber- 
nacles. Within a few days after they Cele- 
brate another Fea{t, not darkly bur openly, 
dedicated to Bacchus, for they have a Feafk 


t amonglt them called Cratephora, from car- 
u rying Palm-trees, and [byrſophoia when 
[- they enter into the Temple carrying Thyrſs. 
IS What they do within | know not : But *cis 
1- very probable that they perform the rights 
[> of Bacchus , firſt they have little Trum- 
i- pets, {ſuch as the Greczans us?d ro have at 
(j their Bacchanalis to call uron their Gods 
d £| withal: Others go before chem playing ups 
m on H:rps, which the c-ll I evztes, whether 
In ſo N-med from Luſius or Exvins, either word 


F agrees with Bacchxs : And I fuppoſe that 
n- — their Sabbotlis have ſore relation to Bar- 
ts chu, for the Saibs and Bacchi are the very 
I ſame, and they make uſe of that word at 
Jy the Celebraiion of Bacchus's Orgia; And 
ds this may be made appear out of Demeſthe- 


re nes and Menander;, nor can any one :ll:dge 
ie that this was cuſtomarily our of a principle 
e,. | of Religion, which the Bacchs were poſleſſed 
[- of, for theſeAuthors witneſs the cortrary.tel- 


\þ ling us,that thoſe chat kept the Sabboth us'd 
id to invite one another to drink til] they were 
ly drunk - Or if they charc-d to be? hindred by 


or ſome more weizhty buſi eſs *cwas the faſhion 
te at leaſt toraſte the Wine. 50-ne perhaps may 
ir ſurmiſe thar theſe are mere conjectures. Bt 
y there are other argvmen:$ will clearly evince 


id the rruth of what } aſſert : The firſt may be 
es drawa from their Hizh-Prieſt,who on Holy- 
re Oo days 
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daysenters the Temple with his Mitre on,ar- - 
rayedin a skin of aHind,embroider* 4 with Gold, 
wearing Pantofles.and aCoathanging down to 
his Ancles, befides he has a great many little 
Bells hanging at his Garment, as the faſhion 
is amongſt us, which make a noiſe as he 
walks the S:reets, in their Sacrifnces they 
- make uſe of other Muſical inſtruments which 
they call their Gods brazen nurſes, and in 
their yearly autumnal Feaſts they carry the 
Toyrſe and Timbrels, which can repreſent 
no other God belides Bacchas. Moreover 
they are forbidden the uſe of Honey in their © 
Sacrifices, becauſe they fuppoſed that amix- 
ture of Honey corrupts and deads the Wine, 
. And this was the way of Sacrificing in for- 
mer days, thus the Antients were want to 
make themſelves drunk, before the Vine 
was known ; and this day barbarous people 
who want Winedrink Metheglin , allaying 
the ſweetneſs of the Honey by bitter Roots, 
much of the taſte of our Wine. The Greeks 
offered to their Gods theſe Nepdare as they 
called them, or psa:omvice Honey-offerings; 
becauſe that Honey was of a nature quite 
contrary to Wine. But this is no inconli- 
derable argument, that Bacchus was wot- 
MHipped by the Fews in that amongſt other 
kinds of puniſhment, that was remark- 
ably odious, by which MalefaCtors were for- 
bid the uſe of Wine for ſo long a time as the 
Judge was pleaſed to preſcribe. 


Deſunt reliqua hujus Libri. 
Pls 
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BOOK V. 


Hat is your Opinion at preſent, 
\\ / Soſſine Serecio, Of the Pleafires 
of M:nd and Body, 1s not evi- 

dent to me -: 


Becauſe #s two 4 thouſ.nd things divide, 
Vaſt ſkady Hills, and the rough Oceans tyde. 


But formerly I am ſure you did not lean 
to, nor like their Opinion, who will not al- 
low the Soul ro have any proper agreeable 
pleaſure, which without reſpect to the Bo- 
dy ſhe delires for her ſelf; but define that 
ſhe lives as a form aſſiſtant ro the Body, is 
directed by che Pſſions of ic, and as that is 
affected, is eicher pleag?d, or grieves, and 
lice a Looking-glaſs, only 1ece1ves the Ima- 
pes of thoſe ſenſible Impreſſions made up- 
on the Body. This ſordid and debafin 
Opinion is a thouſand other ways confuted, 
and at aiFeaſt, the Gentile well-bred Men 
after Supper, fall upon ſome Tepick, or ano- 
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ther as ſecond Courſe, and chcer one ano- 
ther by their plezſant tal;. Now the Body 
hath very little or no (hare in this, which + 
evidently proves, that this is a particular 
Banquet for the Soul, and tha thoſe Plea- 
ſures are peculiar to her, and different from 
thoſe which paſs tro her through, and are vi- 
tiated by, the Body. Now.as Nurſes, when 
they feed Children, taſte a lictle of their 
Pap, but when they are fatisfy*d, leave cry- 
ing, and go to ſl:ep, then being at their 
own diſpoſal take {ach meat and drink as is 
agreeable to their own Bodys. Thus the 
Soul partakes of the Pleaſures that ariſes - 
from eating and drinking, like a Nurſe, be- 
ing ſubſervient tothe Appetites of the Bo- 
dy, kindly yielding to its neceſſities and 
wants, and calming its deſires : But when 
that is ſatisfy'd, and at rel?, then being free” 
from her buſinels, and fervile employment, 
ſhe ſeeks her own proper Pleaſures, Revels 
on Diſcourſe, Problems, Storys, curious 
Queſtions, or ſubtle Reſolutions. Nay, 
what ſhall a Man ſay, when he ſecs the dull — 
unlearned Fellows afrer S:1pner, minding 
ſach Pleaſures 2s have not the leaſt Relati- 
on to the Body ? They tell Tales, propoſe , 
Riddles, or tet one another gueſſing at 
Names compris'd and hid under ſuch and 
ſuch Numbers. :Thus Adsmicks, Drofls, Me- 
nauder and his Aﬀors, were admitted into 
Banquets, not becauſe they can free the Eye 
from any pain, or raiſe any tickling moti- 
on in the Fleſh: but becauſe the Soul being 
naturally 
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naturally Phsloſophical, and a Lover of In- 
ſtruction, covets its own proper pleaſure 
and fatisfation, when it is free trom the 
trouble of Looking after the Body. 


Q:e:t. L. 


Why we take delight in hearing thoſe that vepre- 
ſent the paſſions of Men angry, or ſorrow- 
ful, and yet cannot without concern 
behold thoſe that are really 
aff: ed ? 


OF this we Diſcours'd in your Company. 
at Athens, when S:rats the Comedian, 
(for he was a Man of great Credit) flou- 
riſht : {or being entertained at Supper by 
Borthus the Epicurean, with a great many 
more of th2 Sect, as ic uſually happens when 
learned and inquilitive Men meet together, 
the remembrance of the Comedy led us to 
this Inquiry ; Why we are diliurb'd at the 
real Voices of Men, cither angry, penſive, 
or afraid, and yet are delighted to hear 0+ 
thers repreſent, them, and imitate their 
Geſtures, Speeches, and Exchmations ? 
Every one in the Company gave almoſt the 
ſame reaſqn, for they ſaid, He that only re- 


+ preſents excells him that rezlly feels, in as 


much as he doth not ſuffer the misfortunes, 
which we knowing are pleas*d, and delight- 
ed on that account. Buc I, though *cwas not 

O 0 3 properly 
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properly my talent, ſaid, That we being by 
Nature rational, and Lovers of Ingenuity,” | 
are delighted with, and admire every thing | 
that 1s artificially,and ingeniouſly contriv?d: | 
For as a Bee naturally loving ſweet things, | 
ſeeks after, and flys to any thing that hath | 
any mixure of Hony init; So Man natu- | 
rally loving Ingenuity, and Elegancy, is ve- | 
ry much inclin'd to be pleas'd with, and | 
highly approve,every word or aCtion that is | 
ſeaſon'd with Wit and Judgment. Thus if | 
any one offers a Child a piece of bread, and 
{ 
( 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


at the ſame timea little Dog or Ox made in 
paſt, we ſh-ll ſee tlie Boy run eagerly to the 
latter : So likewiſe if any one offers him 
$ilver in the Lump, and another a Beaſt or a- 
Cup of the ſame metal, he will rather chooſe Il * 
that in which he ſees a mixture of Art and 
Reaſon : upon the ſame account it is that 
they are much in love with Riddles, and 
ſuch foolerys as are difficult and intricate 
for whatſoever is curious and ſubtle doth 
attract and allure Men,as antecedently to all 
InſiruCtion agreeable and proper to it. And 
therefore becauie he that is really affeted - | 
with griet or anger, preſents us with no- | 
thing but the common bare paſſion ; bur in 
the imitation, ſome dexterity and perſwa- - 
ſiveneſs appears, we are naturally inclin*d to 

be difturb*d at the former, whilſt the latter 
delights us. Tis unpleaſant to ſee a fick - 
Man, or one at his laſt gaſp: yet with con- 

tent we can look upon the Picture of Phi- , 
laftegrs, or the Statue of Forafta, in _ 

ace 
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face *tis commonly ſaid, that the work-man 
mixt- Silver, ſo that the Braſs might have 
ſome appearance, though but a weak Co- 
lour of that metal. And this, ſaid I, the 
Cyrenaiques may uſe as aſtrong Argument 
againſt you Epicureens, that all the Senſe of 
Pleaſure which ariſes from the working of 
any Object on the Ear or Eye, is not in thoſe 
Ocgans, but in the [ntelleCt it ſelf. Thus 
the continual Cakling of a Hen, or Cawing 
of a Crow is very uvgrateful and difturb- 
ing ; yet he that imitates theſe noiſes well 
pleaſes the Hearers. Thus to behold a 
Conſumptive Man is no delightful Spe&a- 
cle: yet with Pleaſure we can view the 
Pictures and Statues of ſuch perſons, be- 
+ Cauſe the very imitating hath ſomething 
in it very agreeable to the mind, which al- 
lures and captivates its facultys ; For upon 
what other account, tor Gods ſake, from 
what external impreſſion upon our Organs, 
ſhould Men be mov*d to admire Parmeno's 
Sow ſo much as to paſs itinto a Proverb ? 
Yer ?cis reported, that Parmeno being very 
famous for imitating the grunting of a 
Pig, ſome endeavour?d to rival and out-do 
him : And when the hearers being preju- 
died, cry*d out, Very well indeed, but nothing 
. Comparable to Parmedo®s Sw; One took a 
Pig under his Arm, and came upon the 
Stage, and when, though they heard the ve- 
ry Pig, they ſtil! continu?d, Thu ws nothing 
comparable to Parrmeno?s Sew, he threw his 
; Pig amongft them, to ſhow that they judgd 
Oo4 according 
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according to Opinion, and not Truth. And 
hence ?tis very evident, that like motians 
of the Senſe do nor always raiſe like affeQti- 
ons in the mind, when there is not an Opj- 
nion, that the thing done was not neatly 
and ingenioully performd. 


That the prize for Poets at the Games 
Was antient. 


A' the ſolemnity of the Pythian Games, 
there was a Conſult about taking 
away all ſuch Sports as had lately crept in, 
and were not of antient Inſtitution. For 
aftec they had taken in to the three antienc, 
which were as old as the ſolemnity iz ſelf, 
viz. the Pythian Piper, the Harper, and the 
Singer to the Harp, the Tragedian ; as if a 
large Gate were opened, they could not 
keep out an infinite crowd of Plays, and 
Muſical entertainments of all ſorts that ruſh- 
ed in after him 3. which indeed made no un- 
pleaſant variety, and increas'd the Compa- 
ny, but yet impair*d the gravity and neat- 
neſs of the ſolemnity; Beſides, it muſt 
create a great deal of trouble to the Un- 
pires, and conſiderable difatisfattion to ve- 
ry many, fince but few could obtain the 
prize. It was chiefly agreed upon, that the 
Orators and Poets ſhould be remoy'd, _ 

is 
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this determination did not proceed from any 
hatred to learning, but for aſmuch as ſuch 
Contenders are the moſt noted and worthy- 
eſt Men of all, therefore they reverenc'd 
them, and were troubled; that when they 
muſt judge every one very deſerving, they 
could not beſtow the prize equally upon all. 
[| being preſent at this Conſult, diſſ»aded 
them that were for removing things from 
their preſent ſettled Order, and thought 
this variety as unſuitable ro the ſolemnity, 
as many Strings and many Notes to an In- 
ſtrumenr. And when at Supper, Petreus 
the Preſident and DireFoy of the Sports en- 
tertaining us, the ſame ſubjet was Diſcour- 
ſed on, 1 defended Muſick, and maintained 
that Poetry was no upſtart Intruder, but 
that ?Frwas time out of mind admitred into 
the ſacred Games, and Crowns given to the 
beſt performer. Some ſtrait imagin'd, that 
I intended to produce ſome old muſty Sto- 
rys, viz.. The Funeral Solemnities of Ocly- 
cus the Theſſalian, or of Anphidamas the 
Chalirdean, in which they ſay, Homer and He- 
P/7od contended for the prize. But paſſing 
by theſe Inſtances as the common Theme of 
every Grammarian, as likewiſe their Crzs- 
ciſms, who ig the Deſcription of Patrociuu 
his Obſegaies in Homer, read giperas, and not 
fuoynry as if Acbilles had propoſed a prize 
ſor the beſt Speaker. Omitting all theſe, 1 
faid, That Araftxu at his Fathers Pelia,'s Fn- 
neral, ſet a prize for contending Poets, Sy- I 
bla wan it. Ag this a great many demand- 
| mg * 
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ing ſome Authority for this unlikely and in- 
credible Relation, I happily recolleCting my 
ſelf, produc'd Aceſander, whoin his Deſcrj- 
ption of Africa hath this Relation; Bur I 
mult confeſs this is no common Book. But 
Polemos, the Athenians Commentaries of the 
Treaſures of the City Delphos,l ſuppoſe moſt 
of you have diligently perus?d, he being a 
very learned Man, and diligent in the Greek 
Antiquities ;, In him you ſhall find, that in 
the Scicyonian Treaſure, there was a Golden 
Book Dedicated t6 the God, with this In. 
ſcription ; Ariſtomache,che Poerreſs of Ery. 
thrza, Dedicated this after ſhe had got the 
prize at the Iſthmain Games, Nor is there 
any reaſon, I continued, why we ſhould ad- 
mire, and have ſuch a reverence for the 
Olympick G ames, as if, like Fate, they were 
uygalcerable, and never admitted any change 
ſince the firſt Inſtitution ; For the Pyrbiav 
*cis true, hath had three or four Muſical 
prizes added : but all the Exerciſes of the 
body were fer the moſt part the ſame from 


the beginning z bur in the O/ympian, all be- g 


ſide Racing are late additions. They i0- 
ſtituted ſome, and aboliſhed them again, 
ſuch were the Kdarn and Arivm, Races of 
Mules eitber rod, or in a Chariot, as likewiſe 
the Crown appointed for Boys that play'd 
the five prizes: and in fhort, a thouſand 
things in thole Games are meer Novelties 
Beſide, at P:iz4 they had a ſingle Conibat, 
where he that yielded or was overcome, was 
kill'd upon the place, Bur pray for the fu- 
cure 
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ture require no Authors for my Stories, leſf 
am:dſt my Cups I ſhould nor tmind that 
Name, and fo ap-ear ridiculous, 


Queſt. I. 


Why was the Pine counted ſacred ro Neptone 
and Bacchus ? and why at fir (t the dew 
9 «crou in the |(thmian Gaines, was 
Croand with a Garland of 
Pine,efrerwerd with Par- 
ſly, and now again 
with Pine ! 


His Queſtion was ſtarted, Why the F#þ- 
mian Garlimd was made of Pine ? (we 

were then at $:1pper in Cor:imth, in the time 
of the 1!hmian Games, with Lacamas the 
Chief Prieſt) Praxiteles the Comment ator, 
brought this Fable for a reaſon ; *Tis faid, 
that the Body of Melireyre was found fixt to 
a Pine Tree by the Sea; and not far from 
Meg ra, there is a place call*d, Kaais Sybuoer, 
the Race of a fair Lady, through which the 
Megarians (ay, That Fane, with her Son Ae- 
keerra in her Arms ran to the Sea ; and that 
"twas commonly ſaid, that the Pire-Tree 
Garland peculiarly belongs to MNeprane ; 
But Lramns adding, That "tis Sacred to 
Baschus too, but yet for all that it might al- 
ſo be appropriated to the Honour of Mels- 
cert, This began to be the Queſtion, oy 
e 
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the Antients Dedicated the Pine to Neprane 
and Bacchus. As tor my part, it did not 
ſeem incongruous to me, for both the Gods 
ſeem to preſide over the moiſt and genera- 
tive Principle; and all the Greeks almoſt Sa- 
crifice to Neptune 9u]aapirs the nouriſher of 
Plants, and to Bacchus Jrrd1iln the preſer- 
ver of Trees. Beſide, it may be faid, that the 
Pine peculiarly agrees to Neptune, not as 
Apoltodorus thinks, becauſe it grows by the 
Sea-fide, or loves a bleak place, (for ſome 
gives this reaſon) but becauſe *cis us'd in + 
building Ships ; For rhat together with the 
like Trees, as Fir and Cypreſs, afford the 
beſt and the lighteſt Timber, and likewiſe 
Pitch and Rofin, without which the com- 
patted planks would be altogether unſer- 
viceableat Sea. To Bacchus they Dedicate 
the Pine, becauſe it ſweetens Wine, for a- 
monglſt Pines they ſay the ſweeteſt and moſt 
delicious Grapes grow. The cauſe of this, 
Theophraſins thinks to be the heat of the 
Soil; for Pines grow moſt in Chalky 
Grounds : now Chalk is hot, and therefore 
mult very much conduce to the Concoction 
of the Wine, as a Chalky Spring affords the 
lighteſt and ſweeteſt Water ; and if mixc 
with Corn, by its heat it makes the Grains 
ſwell, and contiderably encreaſes the heap : 
Belides, *tis probable, that the Vine ir ſelf 
is better'd by the Pine, for that contains (e- 
veral things which are good to preſerve 
Wine. Allcover the in(ides of their Wine 
Casks with Roſin, and many mix it yh 
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Wine, as the Exbeans in Greece, and in Jtaly 
thoſe that live about the River Ps: From 
the parts of France about Vienna, there is a 
certain Pitcht-wine brought which the Ro- 
warns value very much ; for ſuch things mixt 
with it, do not only give it a good flavour, 
but makes the Wine generous, taking a. 
way by their gentle heat all the crude, wa- 
try and undigeſted Particles : When I had 
aid thus Much, a Rhetoritian in the Com- 
pany, a man well read in all ſorts of Polite 
Learning, cry?d out, Good Gods ! was it 
not but t'other day that the /hwian Gar- 
land began to be made of Pine? and was not 
the Crown anciently of twin'd Parſley? I 
am ſure ina certain Comedy a Covetous 
man is brought in ſpeaking thus 


The Iſthmian. Garland I will ſell as cheap 
As common wreaths of Parſly may be ſold. 


And Timeus the Hiſtorian ſays, that when 
the Corinthians were marching to fight 
the Carthaginians 1n the defence of S:cily, 
ſome perſons carrying Parſley met them, 
and when ſeveral lookt upon this as a bad 
Omen, becanfe Parſley is accounted un- 
lucky, and thoſe that are dangerauſly fick, 
we uſually fay are in need of Parſley: Time- 
leon incouraged them, by putting them in 


Fmind of the /fhmian Parſley Garlands with 


which the Corinthians us'd to Crown the 
Conquerors, and beſides the Admiral-ſhip 
of Antigonus his Navy having by chance 
ſome Parſley growing on its Pgop was calld 
Iſthmia : 
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ffſhbmi« : Belides a cerr2in obſcure Epigram 
gpon a Earthen Veſſel ſtopt with Parſley 
intimates the ſame thing 7 It runs thus : 


Th: Greciam Farth wow hardned by the flang 
Hel ds m #18 bollew belly Bacchus tooa 


(/fopt. 
And bath its mouth with |ffhmian wa 


Sure, he contznued , they never read theſe 
Authors, who cry up the Pine as anciently 
wreath'd in the Jſihmian Garlands , and 
would nothave it an upſtart Intruder : The 
men yeilded prefently to him as be- 
fog 2 man of various reading , and very 
learned : But Lacanine, with a Smile look: 
ing upon me, cry'd out, Gaod God! Here% 
a deal of Learning { Rur gthers have taken 
advantage of our ignorance and unacquain- 
redneſs with ſuch matters, and on the con- 
trary perſwaded us that the Pine was the 
Hrſ Garland;and that afterwards in blonour 
of Nerowles the Parfley was receiv'd from the 
Nemeas Games, which in a little time pre- 
wailing thruft out the Pine, as if it was its 
right to be the wreath., but a little while 
after the Pine recovered its antient,honor, 
and now Qouriſhes in its:glory -* 1 was:fatis- 
fied, and upan conſideration found that | 
had met with, and.remembred:a great ma- 
ny Authorities for it: Thus £Eupbenian 
Meaking, of Afe/icexta, writes. 


They 
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(boughs laid 
They monrn'd the Touth,and him on Pine 

| (mads 

Of which the Iſthmian YViftors Crowns are 
Fate had not yet ſeiz'd beawtcous Mueme's Sow 
By ſmooth Elopus ;, ſince whoſe fall the Crows 
( brow 

Of Parſley wreath'd did grace the Vittor's 


And Callimachns is plainer, and more ex- 
preſs; when he makes Hercules ſpeak thus 
of Parſley 


Though low and creeping, yet at ſthmian games 
To Neptune*s glory this ſhall be the Crown, 
The Pine ſhall be d5/ud, which beretefore 
InElis Plains ſucceſsful Viftors wore. 


And beſide, if I am not miſtaken, in Pre- 
cles his Hiſtory-of the 1fthmian Games I 
met with this paſſage ; at firlt.a Pine Gar- 
land crown'd the Conqueror , but when 
this Game began to. be reckoned amongſt 
the Sacred then from the Nemean Solemni- 
ty the P.r/ley Chaplet was receiv*d : And 
this Procles was one of Zexecrates's fellow 
Scudents in the Arademy. 
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Queſtion IV. 


Concerning that expreſſion in Homer ZuegTIey 
Ns nhegige. 


Ome at the Table were of Opinion that 

Achilles talkt nonſenſe when he bad Pa- 

troclus Coegmeegr fy x80, and ſubjoyn'd this 
reaſon, 


For now 1 entertain my deareſt friends , 


But Niceratus a Macedonian my particular 
acquaintance maintain'd, that Zeegy did not 
{ignifie 4xe@7xy pure, but 8eudy, hot Wine: 
as if *iwere deriv'd am 7% Gone, x Tis rows, 
and *ewasrequiſite at the coming of his 
friends to temper a freſh Bowl, as every 
one of 1s in his Offering at the Altar, pours 
out freſh Wine. But Socicles the Poet re- 
membring a ſayirg of Empedecles, that in 
the great Univerſal change, tnoſe things 
which before were 4x-zm. unmixt , ſhould 
then be Zoeg74ex , affiirm*d that Zoey there 
fignified Yuzgpgny, well temper*d and that 
Achilles might with a great deal of reaſon 
bid Patroclus provide well temper*d Wine 
for the Entertainment of his friends, and 
*twas not abſurd to uſe Zoe meg for Zuczy 
no more than JZ7ze9y for Ze, or bnadmey 
for 01av,for the compariters are uſually pu 

or 
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for the Poſitives. My friend Antiparey ſaid that 
years were anciently calld 2, and that the 
Partidle Ez in compoſition ſignify*dgreatneſs, 
ard therefore old Wine that had been kept 
many years was calld by Achilles Coegv: I pur 
, them in mind that ſome imagine that 8$ewusy 
hot 1$ ſignified by ZergTe'W, and by J2e ws T2ogy 
- hotter , -{30y taſter ; as when we bid our 
t ſervants b$eudrrey d'T]tolur ms arvovias LO 
- | work faſter: Bur 1 mult contels your dif- 
s F pute 1+ ſrivilous ſfiace 'tis rais'd upon this 
ſuppoſition thar if Zwgg TEE9Y li,nihes Kapgle- 
Tggy more pureW1ine; Achilles his Command 
would be ad(ur*d,asZo:lus of Ampbrpolss ima- 
ein'd; for firſt he did nct conſider that 
ar WW Achilles ſaw Phenix and Ulyſſes to be old 
Nt FF men, who are not pleas'd with diluted 
Wine, and upon that account forbad any 
*s, I mixture : Beſides he having been Chrrons 
IS I Schollar, and trom him learn'd che Rules of 
ſr © Diet, confidered that weaker and more di- 
rs I luted Liquors were ficteſt for thoſe bodies 
e- I that lay ateaſe, and were not employ'd in 
in their cuſtomary Exerciſe or Labour. Thus 
with the other Provender he gave his Hor- 
id Il ſes Swpallacb; and this upon very 2004 rea- 
re I ion, tor Horſes that lye (till grow fore in 
at Wl intheir Feet, and Smabxch is the belt reme- 
Yi! dy in the world againſt that: And you 
ne I will not find Smallach, or any thing of the 
nd I fame nature given to any other Horſes in 
-5y I the whole Iliad: Thus Achill:s provi- 
-gv ded ſuitable Prevender for his Horſes, and 
ut FF ww9d che lighteſt Dyet himſelt, as the fitteſk 
P Þ and 
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and moſt wholſom, whileſt he lay idle, and 
at eaſe. But thole that hal been weary'd 
all day in Fight, he did not think convenient 
to treat like thoſe that had lain at eaſe, but 
commanded more pure and ſtronger Wine 
to be prepar'd . Beſides Achilles doth not 
appear to be naturally addicted to drinking, 
but he was of a haughty inexorable temper, 


No pleaſant humor, no ſoft mind he bore, 
But was all fire and rage ; 


and in another place very plainly Homer ſays 
He knew a thouſand ſleepleſs nights, 


now little Sleep cannot content thoſe that 
drink ſtrong Liquors, and in his railing at 
Agamemnon, the firſt ill name he gives him 
is Drunkard propoſing his great drinkin 

as the chiefeſt of his faults - And for theſe 


reaſons tis likely that when they came, Hey 


thought his uſual mixrure too weak, and 
not convenient for them. 


Queſt. V. 
Concerning thoſe that invite wany to 4 Supper. 


T my return from Alexandria all my 
friends by turns treated me, f inv- 
ting all ſuch too as was any way mp" 
Lec, 
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ted, ſo that our meetings were uſual. 
ly tumulruous, and ſuddenly difſ;1\'d ; 
which diſorders gave occaſion 10 diicour- 
ſ:s concerning the inconveniences that 
arrtend ſuch crowded Entertainments : 
Bur when Oneſicrarxs the Pnylician in his 
turn invited only the molt familiar Ac. 
quaintance, and men of the molt agree- 
able remper, 1 thought that what Plato ſays 
concerning the encreaſe of Citys might be 
apply*'d ro Entertainments; for there is a 
certain number which an Eatertainment 
+ may receive, and ſtill be an Entertainment, 
buc if it exceeds thar, fo that by reaſon of 
the number there cannot be a mutual Con- 
verſation amongſt all, it they cannot know 
nor partake of the ſame jollity, it ceaſeth 
tobe ſuch: for not as in a C-mp, ſhuuld we 
need M ſlevgers there, or C:len/tas as in a 
Gally, but we our ſelves ſhould immediate- 
ly converſe with one another: As in a 
Dance, ſo in an Entertainment the laſt 
man ſhould be plac*d within hearing of the 
firſt, As I was ſpeaking my Grandfather 
Lamprias cry*d out, Then ic ſeems there 1s 
need of Temperance not only in our Feaſts, 
butalſo in our Invitations : for merhinks 
there is even an exceſs in kindneſs, when we 
paſs by none ofour friends but draw them all 
in,as to ſee a ſight,or hear a Play:and I think 
"tisnot ſo great a diſgrace for the entertaiqer 
not to have Bread or Wine enough for his 
G:eſts, as nor to have room enough : with 
which he ought always to be provided , 
Pp32 not 
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not only for invited Gueſts but ſtrangers, 
and chance- Viſfitants. For ſuppoſe he hath 
not Wine and Bread enough, it may be im- 
puted either to the careleſsneſs or diſho- 
neſty of his Servants; but the want of room, 
muſt be attributed to the imprudence of 
the Inviter. Heſiod js very much admir'd 
for beginning thus, 


A vaſt Chaos firſt was made, 


/ for *twas neceſſary that there ſhould be 


firſt a Place and Room provided for the 
Beings that were afterward to be produc'd; 
and not as my Son yeſterday made an En- 
tertainment ſuitable to Anaxagoras's Opi- 
nion, 


Al Beings then together lay. 


But ſuppoſe a man hath Room, and Pro- 
viſion enough, yet Company it ſelf is to be 
avoided for its own ſake, as hindring all fa 
miliarity and Converſation ; and tis more 
tolerable to let the Company have no Wine, 
than *cis to exclude all Converſe from 2 
Feaſt : And therefore Theophraſius jocularly 
calld the Barber*s Shops Feaſts without 
Wine, beczufe thoſe that fit there uſually 
prattle and diſcourſe : But thoſe that invite 
a Crowd at once, deprive all of free Com- 
munication of Diſcourſe, or rather make 
them divide into Cabals, ſo that two or 
three privately talk together, and _—_ 

on 
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know nor look on thoſe that lit, as *twere 
half a mile diſtant 


Some took, this way to valiant Ajax Tent, 
And ſome the ether to Achilles went, 


And therefore ſome rich men are fooliſhly 
profuſe, who build Rooms big enough for 
thirty Tables or more at once; for ſuch a 
preparation certainly is for unſociable, and 
unfriendly entertainments, and ſuch as are 
fit for a Panegyriarch rather than a Sympoſi- 
arch to preſide over. But this may be par- 
don'd in thoſe, for wealth would not be 
wealth, it would be really bliad and impri- 
ſon*d unleſs it had Witneſſes; as Tragedies, 


_ Spectators : Let us entertain few and often, 


and make that a remedy againft having a 
Crowd at once : For thoſe that invite but 
ſeldom are forc'd to have all their friends 
and all that upon any account they are ac- 
quainted with, together : But thoſe that in- 
vite frequently, and but three or four, ren- 
der their entertainments like little barks, 
light and nimble: Belides the very reaſon, 


4 why we ſhould have many friends teaches us 


to ſeleft ſome out of the number ; for as 
when we are in any want we do not call all 
together; but thoſe only that can beſt 
afford help in that particular caſe, when we 


-- would be advis'd, the wiſer part; when we 
.- are to have a Trial, the beſt pleaders, and 


when we are to goa journey, thoſe that can 
feed ſparingly, and are at leifure - Thus to 
ES 2 Our 
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our entertainments we ſhould only call thoſe 
thar are at the preſent agreeable : Agreea- 
ble, I mean, for inſtance, to a Princes en- 
te: ta/nment : The Magiftrates it they are 
his friends, or cheifeſt of the City. To 
Marriage or Birth-day Feaſts all their Kin- 
dred, and ſich as are under the protection 
of the ſame j upiter ouoyvics *: And to ſuch 
Feafts and Merry-makings thoſe are chicfly 
to be invited whoſe tempers are moſt ſuita- 
ble to ti ſe things. When we offer Sacri- 
fice to one God we do not worſhip all the 0- 
thers that belong to the ſame Temple and 
Aicar gtthe ſame time , but ſuppoſe we bave 
three Bowls, out ot the firit we pour oblati- 
ons to ſome: out of the ſecond to others, 
ard out of the third tothe reit : And none 
of the Gods take diſtaſte; and in this a 
company of friends may be lik*ned to the 
company of Gods, none takes diſtatte at the 
order ot the invitation, if it be prudently 
managed, and every one allow'd a turn. 


— —_— 83 


Queſt. VI. 


What ts the reaſon that the ſame Room which 
at the beginning of Supper ſeems narrow, 
appears mide enough afterward ? 


After this it was preſently askt, why the 

* Room which at the beginning of Sup- 
per ſeem'd roo narrow for the gueſts was 
afcerward 
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afterward wide enough, when the contrary 
is moſt likely, after they were fill'd with the 
Supper, ſome ſaid the poſture of our ſitting 
was the Cauſe, for they ſit, when they eat, 
with their full breadth to the Table, that 
they may command it with their right hand, 
but afcer they have Supp'd they ſit more {1de- 
ways, and make an acu'e Figure with their 
bodies, and do not touch the place accord- 
ing to the Superficies, as I may ſo ſay, but 
the Line. Now as Cockal bones do not 
take up as much room when they fall upon 
one end, as when they fall flat ; ſo every one 
ot us at the beginning ſitting broadwiſe, and 
with a ſu'l face to the Table; afterward 
changes the figure, and turn our depth not 
our breadth to the board : ſome attributed 
it to the beds whereon we fate, for thoſe 
when preſt retch ; as ſtraight Shooes after a 
little wearing have their pores widened, and 
grow fit for, ſometimes too big for, the toot. 
An old Man in the Company merrily faid, 
chat the ſame Feaſt had to every different pre- 
ſidents and direCtors, in the beginning, Hun- 
ger, that is not in the leaſt skill*d in ordering 
ard diſpoſing; but afterward Bacchw, whom 
all acknowledye to be the beit orderer of an 
Army in the World : As therefore Fpems- 
nond:s, when the unskilful Captains had led 
their forces into narrow diſadvantageous 
ſtreights releiv'd the Phalanx, that was fal- 
ling foul on its ſelf, and all in diſorder, and 
brought it into good rank and file *aggia, 


thus we in the beginning being like greedy. 
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Hounds confus'd and diſorder%d by Hunger, 
the God (hence nam'd Avazos and yore) 
ſertles us in a friendly and aLreeable or- 
der. 


Queſt. VII. 
Concerning theſe that are ſaid to bewitch, 


Diſcourſe happening at Supper concern- 

ing thole that are faid to b:witch, or 
have a bewitching Eye ; molt of the Com- 
pany lookt upon it as a whim, and laught at 
It : But Aetrizs Florw, who then gave usa 
Supper, ſaid,*that the ſtrange events won- 
derfully confirm®d the report : and becauſe 
we cannot give a reaſon for the thing, there- 
fore to d:sbelieve the relation was abſurd, 
ſince there are a thouſand things wh.ch evi- 
dently are, the reaſons of which we cannot 
readily aſſign : And in ſhort he that requires 
every thing ſkould be probable, deſtroys all 
wonder, and admiration, and where the 


Caule is not obvious, there we begin to - 


doubt, 5.e. to Philoſophiſe : So that they 
who disbelieve all wondertul relations do in 
ſome meaſure take away all Philoſophy : 


The cauſe why any thing is ſo, reaſon muſt + 


find our, bur that a thing is ſo teſtimony is 
a [ufficient evidence; and we have a thou- 
fand inſtances of this fort atteſted. We 
know that ſome men by looking upon young 

Children 
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Children hurt them very much, their weak * 
and ſoft temperature being wrought upon, 
and perverted. Whilſt thoſe chat are ſtrong 
and firm are not ſo liable to be wrought up- 
on : AndPhylarchw tells us that the 7 bbss, 
the old kx eas about Pentus, were de- 
ſtructive not only to litrle Children, but to 
ſome alſo of riper years, for thoſe, upon 
whom they lookt, or breath'd or to whom 
they ſpake, would languiſh and grow {ick ; 
and this, likely, thoſe of other Countries 
perceiv?d who ht ſlaves there - But 
perhaps this is not ſo much to be wonderd 
at, for in touching and handling there is ſome 
apparent principle and caufe of the effect : 
And as when you mixt other Birds Wings 
with the Eagles, the Plumes waſt, and ſud- 
denly conſume, ſo there is no reaſon to the 
contrary, but that one Man*s touch may be ; 
ou and advantageous, and anothers hurt- 
ul and deſtrutive. Burt that ſome, by be- 
ing barely lookt upon are extreamly preju- 
dic'd is certain, though the Stories are dif- 
believ?d, becauſe the reaſon is hard to be 
given : True, ſaid 1, but methinks there is 
ſome ſmall track tothe cauſe of this effect, 
if you come to the Efluviums of Bodies ; 
For Smell, Voice, Breath, and the like, are 
Effiuvinms from Animal Bodies, and materi- 
al parts that move the Senſes, which are 
wrought upon by their impulſe. Now tis 
very likely that ſuch Efluvinms muſt conti- 
nually part from Animals, by reaſon of their 
heat and motion, for by that the Spirits are 

agitated, 
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agitated,and the Body being ſtruck by thoſe) 
muſt continually ſend forth Effiuwvswms : And 
"tis probable that theſe paſs cheifly through 
the Eye: For the fight being very vigorous 
and active together with theSpirit upon which 
itdepends ſends torth a ſtrange fiery power, 
ſo that by it men aCt and faffer very much : 
and is always proportionably pleas'd or dif. 
pleas'd, according as the viſible Objects are 
agreeable or not; Love that greateſt and moſt 
violent paſſion of the Soul takes its begin- 
ning from the Eye : So that a Lover when 
he looks upon his Fair flows out, as *twere, 
and ſeems to mix with her : And therefore 


why ſhould anyone, that beleives Men can+ 


be affected, and prejudic*d by the (1ght, i- 
magine that they caunot aCt, and hurt as 
well? For the mutual looks of mature 
Beauties, and that which comes from the 
Eye, whether light or a ſtream of Spirits, 
melts and diſſolves the Lovers with a plez- 
ſing pain, which they call the yAuky Tir, 
the Bitter-ſweet of Love: for neither by 
touching, or hearing the voice of their be- 
loved are they ſo much wounded and 
wrought upon, as by looking, and being 
lookt upon again: There is ſuch a commu- 
nication, ſuch a flame rais'd by one glance, 
that thoſe muſt be altogether unacquainted 
with Love that wonder at the Median Naph- 
ta that takes fire at a diſtance from the 
flame : For the glances of a fair one though 
at a great diſtance quickly kindle a fire 
in the Lovers breaſt. Beſides eyery bo. 
j 
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dy knows the remedy for the Jaundice, 
if they look upon the Bird calld, Charadzos, 
they are cur*d : For that Animal 1cems co 
be of that temperature and narure, as to 
receive and draw away the Diſeale that like 
a ſlream flows out through the Eyes ; lo that 
the Charadios will not look on one that hath 
the Zanndice, he cannot endure it, but turns 
away his head, and ſhuts his Eyes - not en- 
vying (as ſome imagine) the Cure he per- 
forms, but being really hurted by the Efu- 
viums of the Pacient; And of all D'ſeales, 


- ſoreneſs of the Eyes is the moſt infeCtious, 


ſo ſtrong and vigorous & the fight, and fo 
eaſily cauſes inficmities in another. Very 
right, ſaid Fatrecleas, and you reaſon well as 
to changes wrought upon the Body, bur as 
to the Soul, which in ſome meaſure {eels the 
power of Witch-crafr, how by the Eye can 
ny diſturbance hggiven to that ? Sir, I re- 
ply'd, Don't you” con(1der, that the Soul 
when : fed works upon the Body ? Rage 
and Anger hurts Dogs Eyes, and often 
blinds them as they are fighting with wild 
Beaſts: Sorrow, Covetoulneſs, or Tealoulie, 
makes us change Colour, and deſtroys the 
habit of the Body ;, and Envy more than 
any Paſſion, when fix*d in the Soul, fills the 
Body full of ill humours, and makes it pale 
and ugly, which Deformities good Painters 
in their Pitures of Envy endeavour to re- 
preſent. Now, when Men' thus perverted 


by Envy fix their Eyes upon another, which + 


being neareſt to the Soul eaſily draw the 
: Venom 
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Venom to them, and ſend ont as it were 
Poyſoned Darts,*cis no wonder in my mind, 
if he that is lookt upon is hurt : For thus 
the fighting of a Dog when angry is moſt 
dangerous, and then the ſeed of a Maa is 
moſt prolifick, when he embraces one thar 
he loves - and in general the affections of 
the mind ſtrengthen, and invigorate the 
powers of the Body; And therefore peo- 
ple imagin that thoſe Amulets that are pre- 
ſervative againſt Witch-craft, are likewiſe 
ood and efficacious againſt Envy: the 
ight by the ſtrangeneſs of the Spectacle be- 
ing diverted, ſo that it cannot make fo 
ftrong an impreſſion upon the Patient, 
This, Florwo, is what I can fay, and pray Sir, 
accept it as my Club for this entertainment. 
Well, faid Seclarws, but let us try whether 
the mony be all good 'or no, for, in my 
mind, ſome of it ſeems Braſs; for if we ad: 


mit the general Report about theſe matters - 


to be true, you know very well, that ?tis 
commonly ſuppos*d that ſome have Friends, 
Acquaintance, and even Fathers, that have 
ſuch evil Eyes; ſo that the Mothers will 
not ſhow their Children to them, nor for a 
long time ſuffer them to be lookt upon by 
ſuch ; And how can the effefts wrought by 
theſe proceed from Envy, But what, for 
Gods fake, wilt thou ſay of thoſe that are 
reported to bewitch themſelves ; for I am 
jure you have heard of ſuch, or at leaſt read 
theſe lines : 


Curl: 
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Curls once on Eutils head in order ſtood, 
- But when he view'd kis Figure in a Fiod, 
He overlooks humſelf, and now they fall. 


"hs they ſay that this Ext:/idas appearing 
very delicate and beautious to himſelf, was 
affeted with that ſight, and grew fick upon 
it, and loſt his Beauty ard his Health. Now, 
pray Sir, whar reaſon can you find for theſe 
wonderful «ffs? Ar any other time I 
reply'd, I queſtion not bur I ſhould give you 
full atistaction. But now Sir, after ſuch a 
large Pot as you have ſeen me take, I boldly 
afirm, That all paſſions which have been 


txt in the Soul a long time raiſe il] hu- 


mours in the Body, which by continuance 
growing ſtrong enough to be, at it were, a 
new Nature, being excited by any interve- 
ning Accident, force Men, though unwil- 
ling, to their accuſtomed paſſions. Conſj- 
der the timorous, they are atraid even of 
thoſe things that preſerve them. Conſider 
the pettiſh, they are angry with their beſt 
and deareſt Friends. Conſider the amorous 
and laſcivious in the height of their fury 
they dare violate a Veſtal ; For cuſtom is ve- 
ry powerful to draw the temper of the Bo- 
dy ro any thing that is ſaitable to it ; and he 
that is apt to fall, will tumble at every 
thing that lyes in his way. So that *cis no 
wonder, that thoſe that have rais'd in thera- 
ſelves an envious and bewitching habit, if 
according to the peculiarity of their paſli- 

on, 
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on, they are carryed on to ſuitable effety 
for when they are once mov?d, they do that 
which the Nature of the thing, not which 
the'r will leads them to, For as a Sphere m11(t 
neceſſarily move Spherically , and a Cylinder 


Cylindrically, according to the difference of , 


their Figures. Thus his diſpofition makes 
an envious Man move enviouſly to all 
things; and *cis likely they ſhould chiefly 
hurt their moſt familiar Acquaintance, and 
beſt beloved. And chart fine tellow Emtilidas 
you mention*d, and the reſt that are ſaid to 
overlook themſelves, may be eaſily, and up- 
on good rational grounds accounted for ; 
Fr, according to Hypoerates, a good habit 
of Body, when at height js ealily perverted, 
and bodies come to their full maturity do 
not ſtand at a ſtay there, but fall, and waſt 
down to the contrary extream : And there- 
fore when they are in very good plight, and 
ſee themlelves look much better than they 
expected, they gaze and wonder ; but then 
their body being nigh co a change, and their 
habit declining into a worſe condition, they 
overlook themſelves. 

And this is chiefly done when the Efluvi- 
ums of the Body are ſtopt and reflected by 
the Water, or any ſpecular Body; for whilſt 
they look upon thoſe things they muſt 
breath,ſo that the very ſame particles which 
would hurt others muſt hurt themſelves: 
And this perchance often happens to young 
Children, and the cauſe of their diſeaſes is 
falſely attributed to thoſe that lock _ 
nem 
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them ; when I had done Gazus Florns's Son- 
in-Law ſaid,then it ſeerns you make no more 
reckoning nor account of Democritas's Ima- 
ges, than of thoſe of eAgina or Megara 
For he delivers, that the envious ſend our 
Images which are not altogether void of 
ſenſe and force, but full of the diſturbing and 
poiſonous qualities of thoſe from whom th 
come : Now theſe bemg mixt with theſe 
qualities, and remaining with, and abidin 
in, thoſe perſons that are overlookt, diſty 
and injure them both in mind and Body; for 
this I think is the meaning of that Philoſo- 
pher, a man in his opinions and expreſſions 
admirable and Divine - Very true, faid I, 
and I wonder that you did not obſerve that 
I took _ from thoſe Effluriums and I- 
mages but Life and Will; leſt you ſhould I- 
magine that, now *tis almoſt Midnight, I 
brought inSpeCters and wiſe and underſtand- 
ing Images to terrify and fright you ; but 
in the morning, if you pleaſe we will talk of 
thoſe things. 


Wl 
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Queſt, VEHI. 


Why Homer calls the Apple-tree dy)alngemy 
and Empedocles calls Apples umggaue. 


S we were at Supper in Cheroxes, and 

had all forts of Fruit at the Table, one 

of the Company chanc'c to ſpeak theſe Ver- 
ſes, | 


EUags 7% yuktegt , x} Wikis dyhabrgpmu 8, 
SAa arTtAt own. 


The Figg-Treesſweet the Apple-Trees thas bear 
(Tear 
Fair Fruit, and Olives green through all the 


Upon this there aroſe a queſtion , why the 
Poet calls Apple-Trees particularly 4yaze- 
x#emvs, bearing fair Fruit : 7rypho the Phy- 
ſitian ſaid, that this Epithite was given com- 
paratively in reſpe& of the Tree, becauſeit 
being ſmall, and nggoodly Tree to look up- 
on, hears fair and" large Fruit : Somebody 
elſe ſaid, that the particular excellencies that 
are ſcattered amongſt all other Fruits, are 
united in this alone : As to the touch ?tis 
like a Violet, it makes the Hand that touch- 
eth ic odorous , without defiling it, *tis 
ſweet to the taſte, and tothe ſmell and ſight 
very pleaſing, and therefore there is wy 

at 
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that it ſhould be duly praiſed, as being that 
which congregates 2nd alures all the Sences 
together ; for this reaſon as we have ſaid, 
theſe things are but indifferently prov'd to 
us : but whereas Empedeclcs has faid , 
Verſe. 


Ou vexey dLioi]e cider, x; umpproe wine: 


Igueſs it t6be the Epither of Pomegra+- 
nets, becauſe that at the end of Autumn, 
and when the hears begin to decreaſe, they 
ripen the food ; for the Sun will not ſuffer 
the weak and thin moiſture ro thicken into 
a Conſiſtence until the Air begin to wax 
colder; therefore ſays Theophraſixzs, this 
only Tree ripens its fruit beſt and ſooneſt 
in the Shade.z but in what ſence, the Phi- 
toſopher gives the Epithet of Hyperfiea to 
that ſort of Aples, 1 much queltion, ſince 
it was not his cuſtom, for the elegancy of 
ſtriving to adorn his Verſes with varieties 
of Epithets, as with gay and florid colours. 
But in every verſe giving ſome delu- 
cidation of the ſubſtance and vertue of 
the Subject upon which he treats, as 
when he calls the Body encircling the 
Soul, Krthena Amphibroaten , as it were 
the Earth, Mortzl on'every fide; as alſo 
when he calls the Air Cloud-gathering, 
and the Liver, fu of Blood : Now having 
faid theſe things my felt, certain Gram- 
marians affirm, that thoſe Aples were cal- 
led Hyperfles, by reaſon of their vigor, and 

*. Qq florid 
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florid manner of growing ; for to bloſſom 
and flouriſh after an 'extraordinary man- 
ner is by the Poets exprefſed by the word 
Phloyein; in which ſence, Antimachus calls 
the City of Cadmeans,Flouriſhing with Fruit 
Or gabivow 3mwegus, as alſo Eratus when 
he {peaks of the day , Svcs calls the gree- 
neſs of the Trees, and bloſſoming of the 
Fruit, by the name of Phloon. 


Kei Tet (ty Yepwaww nv I gaboy @AETs y]a, 


Nay there are ſome of the Gre. ks alſo, 
who Sacrifice to Phloinus Bacchus And 
therefore ſeeing the verdure and floridneſs 
chiefly recommends this Fruit, that Philo- 
ſopher calls it Hyperflaan; but Lawpias our 
Grandfather, uſed to ſay that the word 
ume did not only denote exceſs and vehe- 
mency, but external and ſupernal ; thus 
we call the upper part of the door Hyper- 
thyron, and the upper Dining-ootn Hy 
peroon, and the Poet cails the outward parts 
of the victim the Upper-fl-ſh, and the En- 
trals the aner-fleſh;, let us fee therefore, 
faith he, whether Empedocl:s did not make 
uſe of this Epithet in this Senſe. Seing 
that whereas other Fruits are encompalled 
with an outward Wind, and with certain 
Skins and Membrans, only the rind of the 
Pomegranate 1s a glutonous and fat Tu- 
nide, which contains the Seed, but that 
which is fit to be eaten, and lies without; 
was properly called Hyper flenw. 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. IX. 


What #4 the reaſon that the Fig-tree, being 
it ſelf of a very ſharp and bitter taſte bears 
fo ſweet Fruit ? 


His diſcourſe ended, the next queſtion 

was aboutFig-trees;how ſo luſcious and 
{weet fruit ſhould come from ſo bitter a 
Tree. For its Leaf from its roughneſs is 
called $e:%y : The wood of it is full of Sap, 
and as it burns ſends forth a very biteing 
Smoak, and the Aſhes of it throughly 
burat are ſo acrimoni-us, that they make 
a Lye extreamly decerfive: And, which 
is very ſtranpe, al] other trees that bud and 
bear Fruit put fo:th Bloſſoms too ; but the 
- Figtree never bloſſoms : and if ( as ſome 
fay ) *cis never thu::der- (truck, thar like- 
wiſe may be attributed to the ſharp juices 
and bad temper of the Stock; for ſuch 
things are as ſecure irom Thunder 3s a Sea- 
Calf or Hyzn2*s Skin : Then (4;d the Old- 
& man, *tis no wonder that all the ſweecrveſs 
being: ſeparated and employed in making 
the Fruit,that which is left ſhould be bicrer 
and unſavory : For as the Liver, all the 
Gall being gathered into its proper place, 
isit ſelf very ſweet, fo the Figtree having 
parted with its oyl and ſweet particles to 
Qq2 the 
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the Fruit, reſerves no portion for it ſelf ;for 
that thar tree hath ſome gocd juice I gather 
from what they iay of Ruc, which growing 
under a Figtree is ſweeter than uſual, and 
hath a ſmoother and more palatable Juice : 
as if it drew ſome fweet particles from the 
Tree which mollificd its offenfive and cor- 
roding qualities, unleſs perhaps on the ton- 
trary, the Figtree robbing it of its nouriſh- 
ment draws likewiſe ſome of its ſharpneſs 
and bitterneſs away. 


quell 


What are thoſe that are ſaidto be wet "Aa þ, 
xv juvoy , and why Homer calls Salt Di 


wine ? 


Loris when we were entertain'd at his 
Honle, put this queſtion, what are 
thoſe in the Proverb who are faid to be 
Tre} az x, wvwvyy;, and ApcTophanes the 
G:rammarian preſently fatisacd him, fay- 
ing by that Proverb were meant intimate 
acquaintance, who coul4 ſup together on 
S3lc and Cummin. Thence we pro 
to enquire how ſalt ſhould come to be {0 
_ onoured as it is, for Homer plainly 
ays. 
And after that he ftrew'd bis Salt Divim. 


And Platodelivers that by Man's _ 
| alt 
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Salt js to be accounted moſt facred : and 


= this difficulcy was encreafed by the Cuſtoms 


of the Egyptian Prieſts who profeſſing 
Chaſtity, cat no Salr, no not ſo much as 
jn their Bread : For if it be Divine and 
Holy why ſhould they avoid it ? Flerws bad 
us not mind the Egyprians, but ſpeak accor- 
ding to the Grecian Cuftom on the preſent 
Sabject : But 1 replied, the Egyptians are 
not contrary to the Greeks in this matrer ; 
for the profeflion of Purity and Chaſtity 
forbids getting Children, Laughter, Wine, 
and many other very commend3ble and 


lawful things, and pert-aps ſich avoid Salt, 


as being ;according to ſome Mens opinions 
by its heat provocative, and apr to raiſe 
Laſt:or they refuſe ir 3s the molt pleaſant of 
all Sawces,for indeed Salt may be called the 
Sawce of all Sawces, and therefore ſome 
call Salt yapits, becauſe it makes food 
which is neceffary for Life to be re!:thin 

and pleaſant : What then faid Florus ſhaff 
we fay that Saltis termed divine for thar 
reaſon? Indeed that is very conſiderable, 
for Men for the moſt part deity rhoſe com- 
mon things that. are exceeding uſeful to 
their neceſſities and wants: as Water, 
Light, the Seafons of the Year, aad the 
Earth they do not only think to be Divine, 
bnt a very God. Now Salt is as uſeful as 
either of theſe, it being that which applies 
the Meat to che Body, and making ir pala- 
table and agreeable ro the Appetite; but 
conſider farther whether its power of pre- 
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ſerving dead bodies from rotting a long 
time be not a divine Property, and oppos 
fite to death, fince ir preſerves part, and 
will not ſuffer that which is mortal wholely 
to be deſtroy'd : But as the Soul which is 
our Diviner part, connects the Limbs of 
Animals , and keeps the compoſure from 


diſſolution. Thus ſalt applied to dead Bor-- 


dies, and imitating the work of the Soul 
ſtops thoſe parts that were falling to cor- 
ruption, binds and confines them , and fo 
makes them keep their Union and Apree- 
ment with one another : And therefore 
ſome of the Steicks ſay , That Swines fleſh 
then deſerves the name of a Body, when the 
Soul like Salt ſpreads through it keeps the par! 
from diſſelution. Belides, you know that we 
account-Lightning to beSacred and Divine, 
becauſe the Bodies that are Thunderftruck, 
do not rota long time; what wonder is it 
then, that the Antients call'd Salt as well 
as Lightning Divine, lince it hath the ſame 
Property and power : I making no reply, 
Philinus ſubjoyn'd, Don't you think that 
that which is Generative, s to be efteemed Di- 
vine, ſecing God us the Principle of all things? 
And 1 aſleating, He continued Salt, in 
tome Mens opinion, for inſtance the Egyp- 
144715 You mentioned,,is very operative that 
way , and thoſe that breed Dogs, when 
they find their Bitches not apt to be hot, 
give them Salt and ſeaſoned Fleſh, to ſtir 
up their lazy , and awaken their ſleeping 
Le<chery and Vigor : Beſide the Ships that 
carry 
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p carry Salt, breed abundance of Mice, the 
s Females,as ſome imagine, conceiving with- 
d out the help of the Males, only by licking 
/ the Salt : But 'tis moſt probable, that the 
s Salt raiſeth an itching in Animals, and fo 
f makes them Salacious and eager to couple : 
And perhaps for the ſame reaſon they call 
a ſurprizing and bewitching Beauty, ſuch as 
is apt to move and entice dauvezy x) Secs, 
Saltiſh : And I think the Poets had a reſpect 
= this Power generative of Salt in their 
| Fable of Yerw, ſpringing from the Sea : 
and it may be farther obſerved, that they 
make all the Sea Gods very fruitful, and 
give them large Families : and beſide there 
are no Land Animals ſo fruirful as the Sea, 
agreeable to which obſervation is that 
Verſe of Bmpedcles, 


Leading the Foolsſh race of fruitful Filh. 


Book 
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Book the VI. 


I — 
” 


— 


Imothy the Son of Conon , Sofſins 
Senccie, after a full Enjoyment 
of luxurious Champain : Diet 

being entertain*d by Plato in his 
Academy at a neat, homely, and 

(2s Ton ſays) no ſurfeiting Feaſt ; ſuch 
2n 0ne as is conſtantly attended with ſound 
Sleep, aad by reaſon of the calm and ples- 
fant Stare the Body enjoys, rarely inter- 
rupted with Dreams and Apparitions ; 
the next day being ſenſible of the diffe- 
rence 


th 
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rence, ſaid that thoſe that ſupp'd with 
Plato, were well treated even the day after 
the Feaſt. For ſuch a temper of a Body, 
not overcharg?d, but expedite, and fitted 
far the ready execution of all its enterpri- 
zes, is without all doubt a great help for 
the more comfortable paſſing away of the 
day. But there is another benefit not. in- 
ferior to the former which does uſually 
acrye to thoſe that ſup with Plate, namely 
the recolletion of thoſe points that were 
debated at the Table.For the remembrance 
of thoſe pleaſures which ariſe from Meat 
and Drink is ungentile, and ſhort-liv'd 
withal ; and nothing but the remains of 
Yeſterdays Smell : but the Subjets of Phi- 
Joſophical queries and diſcour (es being al- 
ways freſh, after they are imparted, are 
equally reliſt*d by all, as well by thoſe that 
were abſent, as by thoſe that were preſent 
at them ; inſomuch that learned Men even 
now are as much partakers of Socyate:'s 
Feaſts,as thoſe who really ſupp'd with him. 
Butif things pertaining to the Body had 
afforded any pleaſure. Xenophon and Plate 
ſhould have left us an account not of the 
diſcourſe of the great variety of Diſhes, 
Sauces, and other coftly Compoſitions that 
were prepared in the Houſes of Callias and 
Agathe. Yet there is not the leaſt menti- 
on made of any ſuch things, tho queſtion- 
lefs they were as ſumptious as poſſible, but 
whatever things were treated of}and learn- 
edly difcuſs'd by their gueſts, were left ws) 
reco 
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record, and tranſmitted to Poſterity, as 
Preſidents, not only for diſcourſing at Ta- 
ble, but alſo for remembring the things 
that were handled at ſuch Meetings. 


Queſt. I. 


What is the reſin why thoſe that are F alting 
are more thirſty than hurgry ? 


—_ you with this Sixth Book of Ta- 
leD\ſcourſes, whereia the firſt thing that 
comes to be diſcuſſed, is an inquiry into the 
reaſon, why thoſe that are Faſting are more 
inclinable co drink than to eat ; for the a(- 
ſertion carries in it a repugnancy to the 
ſtanding rules of Reaſon; foraſmuch as 
the decayed ſtock of dry Nouriſhment , 
ſeems more naturally to call for its proper 
ſupplies. Whereupon 1 told the Company 
that of thoſe things whereof our Bodies 
are Compoſed, either heat only, or howe- 
yer above all the reſt, ſtands in continual 
need of ſuch acceſſions; for the truth of 
which, this may be urged as a convincing 
Argument ;. neither Air, Water; nor 
Earth require any matter to feed upon, or 
devour whatſoever lies next them, but fire 
alone.do:h. Hence .it comes to pals that 
Younzmen, by reaſon of their greater 
ſhare of natural Heat, 'have common- 
ly greater Stomachs than old Men, 

| whereas 
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whereas on the contrary old Men can ex 
dure Faſting much better, for this only rea. 
ſon, betauſe-their natural Heat is gtown 
weaker and decay?d ; juſt as we ſee it fares 
with bloodleſs Animals, which by reaſon 
of the want of Hear, require very littte 
Nouriſhment. Belides every one of us 
finds by Experience that Bodily Exerciſes, 
Clamours, and what other actions by vie- 
lent Motion occaſion heat, commonly 
ſharpen our Stomachs and get us 2 better 
Appetite : Now as I take it, the moſt nz- 
tural andprificipal nouriſhment of Heat is 
moiſture, as it evidently appears from 
flames, which encreaſe by the pouring in of 
Oil, and from Afhes, which is of the dri- 
eſt things m mature, for after the humidi 
is conſum'd by the Fire, the terrene 
groffer parts remain without any mwiſture 
X all. Add to theſe, that fire ſeparates and 
diffolves Bodies by extraftin MT — 
which ſhonld keep them clo compatt. 
Therefore when we are fafting, the heat 
firſt of all' forces the moiſtare'out of the 
reliques of the nouriſhment that remains in 
the Body, and then purfuing the other by- 
mid parts, preys the natural moiſture 
of the Fleſh it &f; Hence' the Body like 
Clay growing dry wants Drink tore than 
Meat z till the heat receiving firength and 
vigour by octieg, Bega Appetite 
for more ſubſtantial Food. . | 


Queſt. 
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Quele. 1. 


Whether want of nouriſhment = 4p Hunger 
and Thirſt, or the change in the Figures of 
the Pores. 


Af thefe things' were” ſpoke , Philo 


the Phyſician ſtarted the firlt que- 
ſtion , aſſerting that thirſt did not ariſe 
from the want of nouriſhment, bur from 
the different transfiguration of certain 
Pores. For, ſays he, this may be made 
evident; partly from what we fee happens 
to thoſe that thirſt in the Night, who, jf 
ſleep chance to fteal upon them, though 
they did not drink before, are yet rid of 
their thirſt'- Partly from Perſons in a Fea- 
yer, who, as ſdonas the diſeaſe abates, or 
is remov'g, thirſt nomore. ' Nay, a great 
many Meng after they have hath'd or vo- 
mited, .Hetceve preſently that tticir thirſt 
is gone :, Yet. none of theſe add apy thing 
to their, fasrmmer moiſture ;* but only the 
trannllgnr 209 of the Pores cauſetha new * 
order anddjſpolitiop.. Al this is more + 
videat' in burger, for many (.ck Perſons ; 
at the faine time when they have the grea- 
teſt need of Meat, have no nar” Q- 
ers. 
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thers, after they have filPd their Bellies, 
have the ſame Stomachs, and their Appe- 
tites are rather jncreas'd than abared; there 
are a great many beſides, who loath all fort 
of diet, yet by tzking of a pickPd Olive or 
Caper, recover and confirm their loſt Ap. 
tites- Waich doth clearly evince that 
unger proceeds from ſome change in the 
Pores, and not from any want of Suſti. 
nance, for as much as ſuch kind of Food 
leſſens the defe&t by adding Food, but in- 
creaſes the hunger, and the pleaſing reliſh 
and poinancy of ſuch Pickles, by binding 
and ſtraitning the Mouth of the Ventricle, 
and again by opening & looſening of it, be- 
get in it a convenient diſpoſition to receive 
meat, which we call by the Name of appe- 
tite: I muſt confeſs this diſcourſe ſeem'd 
to carry in it ſome ſhadow of reaſon and 
probability z but in the main it is diretly 
repugnant to the chief end of Nature, to 
which Appetite direCts every Animal , for 
that makes it deſire a ſupply of what they 
ſtand in need of,and avoid a defect of their 
proper Food : Now that which principally 
diſtinguiſhes an animate Creature from an 
inanimate : I ſay, to deny that that con- 
duces to the preſervation and duration of 
ſuch a Creature (thus nature has beſtowed 
Eyes, and other congenite Inſtruments up- 
on our Bodies, for their ſafeguard ; ) but 
on the contrary , to ſuppoſe that fuch an 
Appetite ariſes from the greater or leſſer 
Transfiguration of the Porcs, is the Aſſer- 
| tion 
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tion of ſuch as have no regard at all for 
Nature. Belides 'tis abſurd to think that 
a Body, through the want of natural heat, 
ſhould be child, and not in like manner 
hunger and thirſt, through the want of na- 
tural moiſture and nouriſhment. And yet 
this is more abſurd, that Nature, when 0- 
yercharg'd, ſhould deſire tro disburden her 
ſelf, and yet ſhould require ſupplies, not 
forc'd thereunto by indigence, bur another 
I know not what, alteration. Moreover 
theſe needs and ſupplies in relation to Anj- 
mals, have ſome reſemblance to thoſe we 
ſee in Husbandry : There are a great ma- 
ny like qualities, like proviſions on both 
ſides. For in a drought we water our 
rounds, and incaſe of exceſlive heat, we 
requently make uſe of moderate coolers; 
and when our Fruits are too cold, we en- 
deavour to preſerve and cheriſh, by cover- 
ing and making Fences about them. And 


for ſuch things as are out of the reach of * 


Humane Power, we implore the aſliſtance 
of the Gods, that is to ſend us ſoftning 
Dews, and Sunſhines qualifyed with mo- 
derate Winds, that ſo nature being always 
delirous of a due mixture, may have her 
wants ſupply*'d. And for this reaſon I pre- 
ſume it was, that nouriſhment is called 7g9- 
3 from 7 wey , becauſe it preſerves na- 
ture. Now Nature is preſery'd in Plants, 
which are deſtitute of ſenſe, by the fayou- 
rable influence of the circumambient Air 
(as Empedocles ſays) moiſtning them in ſuch 
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a Meaſure, as is molt agreeable to their na- 
ture. But as -for us Men, our appetites 
prompt us on to the chaſe and purſuance 
of whatever is wanting to our natural tem. 
perament. But now let us paſs to the ex- 
amination of the truth of thoſe arguments 
that ſeem to favour the contrary opinion, 
And for the firſt,| ſuppoſe that thoſe meats 
that are palatable, and of a quick and 
ſharp taſte, do not beget in us an appetite, 
but rather bite and fret thoſe parts that re- 
ceive the nouriſhment, as we find that 
ſcratching of Soares cauſes itching. And 
ſuppoſing we ſhould grant, that this affe. 
Rion or diſpoſition is that very thing which 
we call the Appetite, *tis probable , that 
by the operation of ſuch kind of food as 
theſe, the nouriſhment may be made ſmall, 
and ſo muchof itas is convenient for ne 
ture ſevered from the reſt, ſo that the in- 
digency proceeds not from the tranſmutz- 
tion, but from the evacuation and pur 
tion of the Pores ; for ſharp, tart and 
things grate the inward matter, and by diſ- 
perling of it, cauſes digeſtion, ſo that 
the concoCtions of the old, there may ari 
an appetite for new nouriſhment. Nor 
does the Ceſſation of thirſt ſpring from the 
different poſition of the Pores, bnt from 
a new ſupply of moiſture receiv'd into the 
fleſh, and convey'd from thence to them 
alſo. And vomiting, by throwing off what- 
ever is diſagreeable to nature, puts her in 
a capacity of enjoying what is moſt —_— 
or 
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for her. For thirſt does not call for a ſw- 
perfluity of moiſture, but only for ſo much 
as ſuficeth Nature. And therefore, tho 
a Man hath plenty of difagreeable and uns 
natural moiſture , yer he wants ſtill, for 
that ſtops the courſe of the natural, which 
Nature is deſirous of , 2nd hinders a due 
mixture and temperament, till ic be caſt 
out, and the Pores receive what is moſt 
proper and convenient for-them.Moreover 
a Fever forces all the moiſture downward ., 
and leaving the middle parts in a Flame, all 
retires'to the lower,and thereis ſhut up,and 
forcibly detain*'d. And therefore it is u- 
ſual with a great many to vomit, by reaſon 
of the denſity of the inward parts, ſquee- 
zing out the moiſture , and likewiſe to 
thirſt, by reaſon the poor and dry ſtate the 
reſt of the body is in. But after the vio- 
lence of the diftemper is onee abated, and 
the raging heat bath left the middle parts, 
the moiſture begins to diſperſe it ſelf a- 
gain, and according to its natural motion, 
by a ſpeedy conveyance into all the parts, 
it refreſhes the intrals, ſoftens and makes 
tender the dry and parched Fleſh. Very 
often alſo it cauſes Swear, and then the de- 
tet which occaſion'd thirſt , ceaſes; for 
the moiſture leaving that part of the Body, 
wherein it was forceably detain'd, and out 
of @hich it hardly made an eſcape, retires 
to the place, where it is wanted. For as 
it fares with a Garden, wherein there is a 
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large Wel), if no body draw thereof and 
water it, the Herbs mult needs wither and 
dye,ſo it fares with a body ; if all the moj- 
{ture be contracted into one part , *tis no 
wonder if the reſt be in waut anddry, till 
it is diffugd again over the other limbs, 
Juſt ſoit happens to perſons in a Fever, af- 
ter the heat of the Difeaſe is over, and 
likewiſe to thoſe who go to ſleep thirſty: 
for in theſe, fleep draws the moiſture out 
of the middle parts, and equally diſtributes 
it amongſt the reſt, ſatisfying them all. But 
I pray what kind of transfiguration of the 
Pores 1s this, which cauſes hunger and 
thirſt, for my part | know no other diſtin- 
tion of the Pores, but in reſpeCt of their 
number, or that ſome of them are ſhut, 0- 
thers open. As for thoſe that are ſhut, 
they can neither receive meat nor drink, 
and as for thoſe that are open , they make 
an empty ſpace,which is nothing but a want 
of that which nature requires. Thus Sir; 
when Men dye Cloath, the Liquor in which 
they dip it, hath very ſharp and abſtarſive 
particles; which conſuming, and ſcouring 
off all the matter that fll'd the Pores,make 
the Clozth more apt to receive the Dye, 
becauſe irs Pores are empty, and wall 
jomething to fill them up. 
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Queſt. III. 


What i the reaſon that Hunger i allay'd by 
Drinking, but Thirſ encrea®d by Eat- 
ing ? 


AF TER we had gone thus far, the 
Maſter of the Feait told the Compa- 
ny, that the former points were reaſonably 
well diſcuſs?d, and waving, at preſent the 
diſcourſe concerning the evacuation and 


'repletion of the pores, requeſted us to fall 


upon another queſtion, that is, how it 
comes to paſs, that hunger is ſtay*d by 
drinking, when on the contrary thirſt is 
more violent after eating. - Thoſe that 
aſign the reaſon to be in the pores, ſeem 
with a great deal of caſe and probability, 
though not with ſo much truth, to explain 
the thing. For ſeeing the Pores in all bo- 
dies are of different ſorts and ſizes, the 
more capacious receive both dry and hu- 
mid nouriſhment, the leſſer take in drink, 
not Meat, but the vacuity of the for- 
mer cauſes hunger, of the latter thirſt, 
hence it 1s. that Men that thirſt afrer 
they have eat, are never the better, the 
Pores by reaſon oi their ſtraitnels denying 
admittance to groſſer nouriſhment, and the 
Want of ſuitable ſupply {till remaining. 
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But after hungry men have drunk, the 
moiſture enters the greater Pores, fills the 
empty ſpaces, and in part aſlwages the 
violence of the hunger. 'Of this effett, 
faid 1, 1do not in the leaſt doubt, but Ido 
not approve of the reaſon they give forit. 
For, if any one ſhould admijt theſe Pore, 
(which ſomeare ſo unreaſonably fond of)ts 
be in the Fleſh, he muſt needs make it a 
very ſoft, looſe, flabby ſubſtance. And that 
the ſame. parts do not receive the Mgt, 
and-Dtink, but that they run through dif- 
ferent Canals and Strainers in them, ſeems 


ro me tobe 7'very ſtrange and unaccounts. 


ble opinion. 

For the moiſture mixing with the dry 
food, and by the affiſtances of the naty- 
ral heat and ſpirits, cuts the nouriſhment 
far ſmaller, than any Cleaver or Choping 
Knite, to the end that every part of it 
might be exaQtly fitted to each part of the 
body, not apply'd as they would have it;to 
little Veſſels and Pores, but united to, and 
concorporated with, the whale ſubſtance, 
And unleſs the thing were explain'd after 
this manner, the hardeſt knot in the que- 
ſition _ ID amen Bhs 
man that has a thirſt upon him, 
he Eats and doth not Drink alto, is: ſo far 
from quenching, that he does highly en- 
creaſe it. "This point is not to yet. 
Bur mark, faid I, whether the poſitions on 
my fide be ctear and evident,-or no; in the 
firſt place, we take it for granted that the 

moiſture 
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moſture is waſted and deſtxoy*d by heat, 
that the drier parts, of the nouriſhment, 
qualify'd, and foften'd by moiſture, are 
ffuſd and fly away in vapors.Secondly,we 
muſt by no means ſuppoſe that all hunger is 
a total privationof dry, and thirſt ofhumid 
nutriment, but only a moderate one, and 
ſuch as is ſufficient tocauſe the one or the 
other ; for whoever are wholly depriv:d 
of either of theſe, they neither hunger 
nor thirft, but die inſtantly. Theſe things 
being laid down ag a fi 10n, it Will be 
no hard matter to find out the cauſe; for 
thirſt is encreas'd by eating, for this reaſon, 
becauſe that Meat by it's natural ſiccity 
contracts and deſtroys all that ſmall quan- 
tity of moiſture, which remain'd ſcat- 
ter'd here and there through the body ; 
juſt as we ſee it happens in things obvious 
toour ſenſes ; the earth, duſt and the like, 
preſently ſuck in the moiſture that is mix'd 
with them : Now on the contrary, drink 
muſt of a neceſſity alſirage hunger, for the 
poiſture watering , and diffuting it felf 
through the dry ang parch'd reliques of the 
meat we eat laſt, by turning them into thin 
Juices, conveys them through the whole 
body, and ſuccors the indigent parts. And 
therefore with very good reaſon, Eraſiſtra- 
tw call'd moiſture the Vehicle of the meat ; 
for as ſaon-as this is mix'd with things , 
which by reaſon of their drineſs, or ſome 
other quality, are ſlow and heavy , it rai- 
ſs them pp,and carries them aloft : More- 
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over {everal Men , when they have drunk 
nothing at al}, but only waſh*d themſelves, 
all on a ſudden are fre'd from a very violent 
hunger,” becauſe the extrinſic moiſture en- 


tering the- Pores, makes the Meat within 


mbre ſucculent, and of a more nouriſhing 
nature , fo that the heat and fury of the 
tunger declizes and abates, and therefore 
a great many of thoſe who have a mind to 
ſtarve themſelves to death, live a long time 
only by drinking Water, that is as long as 
the ſicciry does not quite conſume, what- 
ever may be united to, and nouriſh the bo- 


dy. 


Queſt. IV. 


What us the reaſon that a Bucket of Water 
drawn out of a Well, if it ftand all Night 
in the Air, that is in the Weſt, is more cold 

 #n the Morning than the reſt of the Water ? 


NE of the Strangers at the Table; 

who took wonderful great delight in 
drinking of cold Water, had ſome brought 
to him by the Servants, cooi'd after this 
manner, they had-hung in the Well, a Buc- 
ket full of the fame Water, ſo that it could 
not touch the ſides of the Well, and _ 
ea 
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let it remain al night : The next day when 
it was brought to Table, ?rwas colder than 
the water that was new drawn. Now this 
Gentleman was an indifferent good Scho- 
lar, and therefore told the Company thar 
he had learned this from Ari/terle , who 
gives the reaſon of it. The reaſon which 
he aſſizn'd was this. All Water, when ir 
hath been once hot, is afterwards more 
cold ; as that which is prepared for Kings, 
when it hath boyl'd a good while vronthe 
Fire, 'tis afterwards put into a Veſſel ſer. 
round with Snow, and ſo made colder, juſt 
as we find our Bodies more cool after we 
have bath'd : Becauſe the Body, after a 
ſhort relaxation from heat, is rarify'd, and 
more poroſe, and therefore ſo much the 
fitter towreceive a larger quantity of Air; 
which cauſes the alteration. Therefore 
the water when 'tis drawn out of the Well, 
being firſt warm'd in the Air , grows pre- 
ſently cold. Whereypon we begun to 
commend the Man very highly for his hap» 
py memory, but we call'd in queſtion the 
pretended reaſon. For if the Air wherein 
the Veſſel hangs becold, how I pray does 
it heat the Water ? If hot, how dves it af- 
terwards make it cold ? For 'tis abſurd ro 
ſay, that the ſame thing is affected by the 
lame thing with contrary qualities , no 
difference at all intervening. While the 
Gentleman held his peace, as not knowing 
what to ſay : *There's no cauſe, ſaid I, that 
we ſhould raiſe any ſcruple concerning the 
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nature of the Air; for as much as we are 
aſcertaiu'd by ſence, that it is cold, eſpe: 
cially in the bottom of a Well ; and there- 
fore we can never imagine that it ſhould 
make the Water hot, But I ſhould rather 
judge this tc be theTeaſon. The cold Air 


ough itcannot cool the great quantity of 


water which is ig the Well, yet each part 
of it ſeparate from the whole, it can eaſi- 
ly cool ? 


Queſtion V. 


What is the reaſon that Peble Stones and Les 
den Bullets, thrown snto the water, mak it 
more cold ?. 


I Suppoſe you may remember that what 
Ariſtotle ſays in his Problems of little 
Stones and pieces oi tron, how it hath been 
obſery*d by ſoine, 

That being thrown into the water, they 
temper and cool it, this is no more than 
barely aſſerted by him ; but we will go fur- 
ther and enquire into the reaſon of it ; the 
diſcovery of which will be a matter of dit- 
ficulty. Yes, ſays 1, it will fo andit is 
much if we hit upon it. For do but conſ1- 
der ; Firſt of all, do not you ſuppoſe =_- 
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the Air which comes in from without,cools 
| the Water, but now Air has a great deal 
more power and force, when 1t beats a- 
ainſt ſtones and pieces of Iron, for 
To not like Brazen and Earthen Velels , 
ſuffer it to paſs through, but by reaſon of 
- their ſolid b::lk, beat it back and reflect it 
into the Water, ſo that upon all parts the 
cold works very ſtrongly. And henee it 
comes to paſs , thar-Rivers in the Winter 
=-- are colder than the Sea, hecauſe the cold 
Air has a Power over them, which by rea- 
ſon of its depth; it has not over the Sea , 
where *tis ſcatrer'd without any reflection. 
But *cis probable , that for another reaſon, 
thinnerWaters may be made colder by the 
Ait, than thicker, becauſe they are not ſo 
ſtrong to reſiſt its force. Now Whetftones 
+ and Pebles make the water thinner , by 
drawing to them all the mud and other 
grofſer ſubſtances , that ye mixed with it, 
that ſo by taking the ſtrength from it, ir 
| may the more eaſily be wrought upon 
| the cold.But beſides, Lead is naturally cold, 
| as that which being diſlolv'd in Vinegar , 
makes the coldeſt of all poyfons, calf d 
| White Lead; and Stones, by treaſon of 
| their denſity , raiſe cold in the bottom of 
the Water. For every Stone is norhing 
| elſe, but a congeaPd lump of frozen Earth 
ſome mote or lefs than others; ah 
| therefore *tis no abſurdity to ſay , that 
Stones and Lead by reflecting the Air, in- 
| creaſe the coldneſiof the Water. 


| Queſt. 
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Queſtion VI. 


What is the reaſon that Men preſerve Snow by 
covering it with Chaſf and Cloths ? 


Hen the Stranger, after he hath made 
a little pauſe, ſaid, Men in Love,are 
ambitious to be in Company with their 
Sweethearts, when that is denied them, 
they deſire at leaſt to talk of them. This 
Is my caſe in relation to Snow - which be- 
cauſe I cannot have it at preſent: I am deſi 
rous to learn the reaſon why it is commonly 
preſerved by the hotteſt things ; for when 
covered with Chaff and Cloath that has ne. 
ver been at the Fullers, 'tis preſery'd al 
time. Now *tis {trange that the coldeſ 
things ſhould be. preſerv'd by the hotteſt, 
Yes, ſays I, it is a very ſtrange thing, if 
true; Rut'tis not 10: But we couzen our 
ſelves, by. preſently concluding a thing to 
be hot, if it have a faculty of cauſing heat. 
Whenas yet we ſee that the ſame Garment 
_ heat in Winter and cold in Sum- 


Thus the Nurſe in the Tragedy : 
| In 
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| In Garments thin dots Niobe's Children fold 
- And ſometimes heats and ſometimes cools the 
(Babes. 


The Germans indeed make uſe of Cloths 

only againit the coldzthe Erhiopians only a- 

gainſt the heat;but they are uſetul to us up- 

by on both accounts. Why therefore ſhould we 
rather ſay the Cloths are hot, becauſe they 

cauſe heat, than cold, becauſe they cauſe 

cold ? Nay, if we muſt be try'd by ſence, | 

ie » 'twill be found, that they are more cold | 
i BN than hot. For art the ficſt putting on of a 
il WF Coat, it is cold, and ſo our Bed when we 
1, I lye down; but afterwards they grow hog 
with the heat of our Bodies; becauſe they 
both keep in the heat, and keep out the 
cold. Indeed Feveriſh Perſons, and others 
that have a violent heat upon them, often 
change their Cloths, becauſe they perceive 
that freſh ones at the firſt putring on, are 
much colder, bnt within a very litcle time 
their Bodies make them as hotas the other, 
in like manner,as a Garment heated makes 

+ us hot, ſo a covering cool'd keeps Snow 
cold. Now that which cauſes this cold, is 
the continual Emanations of a ſubtjle Spi- 
rit the Snow has in it , which Spirit, as 
long as it remains:in the Snow, keeys it 
compact and cloſe ; but afrer once ?tis 
gone, the Snow melts and diſſolves into 
water , and inſtantly looſes its whigeveſs , 
occaſioned by a mixture of this Spitis with, 
. z A 
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a frothy moiſture. Therefore at the ſame 
time, by the help of theſe Cloths, the cold 

is kepin, and the external Air is ſhut out, 
leaſt it ſhould thaw the concrete body of 
the Snow. The reaſon why they make uſe 4. 
of Cloath that has not yet been at the Ful. 
lers,is, becauſe that in ſuch Cloath,the Hair 
and courſe Flocks, keep it off from pref 
{ing too hard upon the Snow, and bruiſe. 
ing it; ſo Chaff lying lightly upon it, does 
not diſſolve the of the Snow, beſides 
the Chaff lies cloſe, and ſhuts out the 
warm Air; and keepsin the natural cold 
of theSnow. Now that Snow melts by the 
evaporating of this Spirit, we are aſcer- 
tain*d by Sence; for when Snow melts, it 
raiſes a vapour. 


Queſt. VII. 


Whether Wine ought to be flrainedor no ? 


Terus a Citizen of ours was lately 

come from School, after he had ſpent 
ſome time under the diſcipline of an ex- 
cellent Philoſopher, but had only learn'd 
thoſe faulcs that caſually ſtole upen his Ma- 
ſer, viz. How to be troubleſome to thoſe, 
with whom he convers'd , __ bis 

eedom 
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freedom of Speech, and carping at what- 
ever,upon any occaſion chanc'd to be ſpoke 
in Company. And therefore when we 
were at Supper one time at Ariſto's, not 
content to aſſume to himſelf a liberty to 
rail at all the reſt of the preparations, as 
to0 \ and extravagant,he had a picque 
at the Wine too, and ſaid that it ought 
not to be brought to Table ſtrain'd, but 
obſerving Hefiod's Rule we ought to drink 
it new out of the Veſſel. Moreover he ad- 
ded,that this way of parging of Wine takes 
the ſtrength from it, and robs it of its na- 
tural heat, which by being poured out of 


one Velel into another, evaporates and 


dies: beſides he would needs perſwade 
us, that it ſhow'd too much of a vain Curi- 
olity, ' effeminacy, and luxury to convert 
whay is wholeſome into what is Palatable. 
For as the riotous, not the temperate, uſe 
to cut Cocks and geld Pigs to make their 
Fleſh tender and delicious even againſt na- 
ture; juſt ſo (if we may uſe ) a Metaphor, 
ſaies he, thoſe that ſtrain Wine, pgeld and 
emaſculate it, whilſt their ſqueamiſh Sto- 
machs will neither ſuffer them to drink pure 
Wine, nor their intemperance to drink 
moderately , therefore they make uſe of 
this expedient, to the end that it may ren- 
der the deſire they have of drinking plenti- 
fully, more excuſable ; and therefore they 
take all the Strength from the Wine, leav- 
ing the palatableneſs {till : as we uſe to 
deal with thoſe, with whoſe a 
col 
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cold water does not agree z to warm it for 
them. For they certainly take off all the 
Strevgth from the Wine, by {training of 
it. And this is a great argument, that 
the Wine deads, grows flat, and loſes its 


. vertue, becauſe 'tis ſeparated from the Lee, 


as from its Root and Stock ;, for the anci- 
ents for very good reaſon, called Wine 
Lee, as we ule to ſignify a Man by his 
Head or Soul as the principle pars of him, 
So in Greek, Grape-gatherers are ſaid 
Tevazy, the word being deriv'd frem 7gvF, 
which ſignifies Lees; and Homer in one 
place calls the fruit of the Vine Hare yur, 
but the Wine it felf high coloured and red, 


- not pale and yellow, ſuch as Ariſt:e- gives 


us to Supper, after all the goodneſs is 
purged out of it. Then Ar:ffio ſmiling 
preſently replied, Sir the Wine I bring to 
Table, does not look ſo pale and liveleſs 
as you would have itz but it only appears 
in the Cup to be mild and well quallified: 
But for your part, you would glut your 
with night Wine, which raifes melan- 

y vapors, and upon this account you 

cry out againſt purgation, which by car- 
rying off whatever might cauſe Melanchol- 
ly, load Mens Stomachs, make them drunk 
or Sick, makes it mild and pleaſant to thoſe 
that drink it, ſuch as Heroes (as Homer tells 
us) were formerly wont to drink ; for it 
was not high coloured Wine, which he cal- 
led £:J-zz,but clear and tranſparent,as may 
be made manifeſt from hence; in that when 
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alittle before he was ſpeaking of Braſs, and 
called it Wir2eg rwgyre xaaxty, yet for all 
this he did not call it {4;»»7z ; Therefore 
like as the wiſe Anachraſis diſcommending 
ſome things that the Grecians enjoyed , 
commended their Coals becauſe they leave 
the Smoak without Doors, and bring the 
Fire into the Houſe. So you judicious Men 
might have blamed me for ſome other rea- 
ſor than this. But what, huge- & pray have 
I done to the Wing, oy;taking from it a 
turbulent and noiſom quality, and giving 
it a better taſte,.tho' a paler Colour. Nor 
baye I_broyght you Wine to the Table, 
which tike a Sword hath loſt its edge and 
'vigorbus reliſh, but ſuch as is only purg'd 
of. its dregs and filth. But you'l fay that 
Wine not ſtrain'd hath a great deal more 
Strength. Why ſo my Friend, one that's 
Frantick and deſtrafted has more {trength 
than a Man in his Wits ; but when by the 
help of Hefebore, or ſome other fir. Diet, 


he is come to himſelf, that R2ge and Fren- 


fie leaves him and quite vaniſheth, and the 
true uſe of his reaſon and health of Body 
preſently * comes into its place. In like 
manner purging of Wine takes from it all 
the Strength which inflames and inrages 
the Mind, and pives it inſtead thereof a 
mild and wholſome Temper; and l think 
there's a great deal of difference between 
Gawdineſs and Cleanlineſs. For Women 
while they Paint, Perfume and adorn them- 
ſelves with Jewels and purple Robes, are 

accounted 
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accounted gawdy and profuſe; yet no bes 
dy will find fault with them. for waſhi 
their Faces, :anointing themſevles, or plat; 
ing their Hair. Homer very neatly expreſſes 
the difference of. theſe two Habits, where 
be brings 11 7«ro dreſling her ſelf. 


"Y 
With fwect Ambroſia: firſt ſhe ST 
And after. 4;d avoint ber. ſelf with Oyl. 


So-far was allowable, being no more 
than a careful cleanlineſs. "But when the 
comes to-call for her golden Buttons, her 
curiouſly wrought Ear-rings, and laſt of all 
puts on her betwitching Girdle : this ap- 
pears to be an extravagant-and idle Curis 
oficy,and betrays:too much of C—_— 
which -by no means | becomes a- Marri 
Woman : ' Juſt ſo they. that ſophiſticate 
Wine by mixing it with Aloes, Cinnamon 
or Saffron, bring-it to the Table like a 
gorgeous apparelPd . Woman, and there 
proſtitute it. But thoſe that only take from 
it what isnaſty, and noway profitable, do 
only purge it, and improve. it by their La- 
bour. Otherwiſe you may find fault with 
all things whatſoever, as vain and extraya- 
gant, beginning at the Houſe you live in : 
As firſt you may ſay, why is it plaiſtered ? 
Why does it open, eſpecially on that {ide, 
where it may have the beſt convenience 
for receiving the pureſt Air, and for the 
benefit of the Evening-Sun ? — 

reaſon 
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reaſon that our Cups are waſh'd and made 
ſo clean that they ſhine and look bright ? 
Now if a Cup ought to have nothing that's 
naſty or loathſom in it, ought that which 
isdrunk out of the Cup to be full of Dregs 
and Filth? What need is there for menti- 
oning any thing elſe 2 The making Corn 


. into Bread is a continual Cleanſing ; and 


yet what a great ado there is before *tis 
effected ? There is not only threſhing, win- 
nowing, og, 2 ſeparating the Bran, 
but there muſt be kneeding the Dough, to 
ſoften all parts alike, and a continual clean- 
ling and working of the Maſs &ill all the 
Parts become edible alike. What abſur- 
dity is it then by ſtraining to ſeparate the 
Lee, as it were the filth of the Wine, e£C 
pecially ſince the cleanſing is no chargeable 
nor painful Operation. 


Queſft.-VI1II. 


What t the cauſe of Bulimy, or the greed; 
Diſceſe + ſe "ys greedy 


Here is a certain Sacrifice of very anti- 
ent Inſtitution which the chief Magi- 
irate, or Archon, performs always in the 
Common- Hall, ny private Perſon 
ia 


- 
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in his own Houſe. *Tis called the diving out 
of Bulimie;, for they whip out of doars 
with a Bunch of Willow-Rods, fome one 
of their Servants, repeating theſe words, 
Get out of doors Bulimie, and enter Rich- 
es and Health : Therefore in my year there 
were a great concourſe of People preſent 


at the Sacrifice; and after all the Rites and 


Ceremonics of the Sacrifice were oyer , 
when we had ſeated our ſelves again at the 
Table ; there was an enquiry made firſt of 
all into the ſignification of the word Buli- 
mie, then into the meaning of the words 
which are repeated, when the Servant is 
turn'd out of Doors; but the principal 
diſpute was concerning the nature of it, 
and all its Circumſtances. Firſt as for the 
word Bulimie it was agreed upon by all, to 
denote a great and publick Famine, eſpe- 
cially among(t us who uſe the «/Foly dia- 
le& putting mr for £: for it was not called 
by the Antients Bulimie but Pulimie, that 
is Polylimie, much hunger. We concluded 
that it was not the ſame with the Diſcaſe 
called Bubreftis, by an Argument fetc'd 
out of Melredorus's Ionies, For the ſaid 
Metredorus informs us that the Smyrneen, 
who were the old «olies, facrific'd to 
Bubroftss a black-bull, cut into pieces with 
the Skin on, and ſo burnt it. Now foral- 
much as every ſpecies of Hunger reſem- 
bles a Diſeaſe, but more particularly Bu- 
limie, which is occaſion'd by an unnatural 
diſpoſition of the Body, theſe two differ 
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2s Riches and Poverty, Health and Sick- 
neſs. But as the word nauſeate firſt took 
its name from Men fainting, ( in nav; ) or 
at Sea, and afterwards cuſtom pres ail'd 
ſo far, that the word was applied to all 
perſons that were any way-in like ſort 
affefted ; ſo the word Bulimee riling at firſt 
from hence, was at laſt extended toa more 
large and comprehenſive ſignification, 
What has been hitherto ſaid, was a geze- 
ral Club of the opinions of all thoſe that 
were at Table, but after we began to en- 
=_ after the cauſe of this Diſeaſe, the 
ſt thing that puzled us, was to find ous 
the reaſon why Bulimie ſeizes upon thoſe 
that travel in the Snow : A3 Brutus one 
time marching from Dyrrachium to Apollo- 
m4 in a deep Snow was endanger'd of his 
Life by Bulimie, whilſt none of thoſe 
that carried the Pcoviſion for the Army 
follow'd him; juſt when the Man was 
ready to faint and die, ſome of his Soul- 
diers were forced to run to the Walls of 
the Enemies City , and beg a piece of 
Bread of the Sentinels, by the eating of 
which he was preſently refrefhed , for 
which cauſe after Br«t#«s had made himſelf 
Maſter of the City, he treated aH the Ins 
habitants very mercifully. Aſſes and Hor» 
ſes are frequently troubled with Bul:mie, 
eſpecially when they are loaden with dry 
Figs and Apples, and which is yet more 
ſtrange, of all things that are eaten, bread 
chiefly refreſhes —_— Men, but Beaſts; 
| 2 19 
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fo that by taking a little quantity of 
they regain their Strength and go forme 
on their Journey. After all were ſilent, | 
(who had obſery'd that dull Fellows, and 
thoſe of a leſs piercing Judgment, were 
fatisfied with, anddid acquieſce in, the rex 
ſons the Antients gave for Bulzme ; but to 
Men of ingenuity and induſtry, they only 
pointed out the way to a more clear diſco- 
very of the truth of the buſineſs)mentian'd 
-Ariſtotles opinions, who ſaies, that extream 
cold without, cauſes extram heat and Cory 
ſumption within, which if it fall into the 
Legs, it makes them lazy and heavy ; but 
if it come to the Fountain of motion and 
reſpiration, it occafions fainting and weak- 
neſs. When I had ſaid that ſome of the 
Company oppoſed it, others held with me. 
At length ſays Seelar«s I like the beginning 
of this reaſon very well ; for the Bodies of 
Travellers in a great Snow muſt af necef 
ſity be ſurrounded and condensgd with 
Cold ; but that from the heat within thers 
ſhould ariſe ſuch a Conſumption,as invades 
the principle of reſpiration, I can no way 
imagine. I rather think ſays he, that abun- 
dance of heat penn'd up in the Body, can- 
fumes the Nouriſhment, and that failing, 
the Fire as*twere goes out. Here it comes 
to paſs that Men troubled with this Babs 
mie, when they are ready to ſtarve with 
Hunger, if they eat never fo liethe Meat, 
. they are preſently refreſh'd : The reaſon 
is; becauſe Meat digeſted is like fuel for the 

Heat 
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Heat to feed _ But Clcomenes the Phi- 
fician would have the word az, which 
fgnifies hunger, to beadded tothe making 
up of the word Czazues, but not as it figni- 
fies hnnger ;, as ivy which ſignifies to 
drink, is added to agmwaivey, and winery 
which ſ1gnifies to incline to drex/n]4.y. Nor 
is Bulsmie 2s it ſeems to be a kind of Hun- 
ger, but a fault in the Stomach, which to- 
= with Hunger cauſes a faintneſs. 

efore as things that have a good 
Smell recall the Spirits of thoſe that are 
in a ſwoon, ſo Bread reſtores thoſe that are 
almoſt overcome with a Bulimie 5 not that 
they have any need of Meat (for the leaſt 
piece of it reſtores them their Strength, ) 
but Bread calls back their vigour and lans 
guiſhing Spirits. Now that Bulimse is not 
Hunger but a faintneſs, is manifeſt from 
abouring Beaſts, -which are ſeized with 
it v en through the ſmell of dry Figs 
and Apples: for a Smell does not cauſe 
any want of Food, but rather a pain and 
agitation in the Stomach. Theſe things 
ſem'd to be reaſonably well urg'd in the 
defenceof the contrary opinion, and that it 
was poſlible enough to maintain that Buls* 
we ariſeth not from a Condenſation, bur 
rare faCtion of the Stomach z for the Spi- 
rit which flows from the Snow, is nothing 
but the pure Air of the concrete ſubſtance, 
and the moſt ſubtile part ef the matter 
endued with a vertue of cutting and divi- 


Cing not only the Fleſh, bur alſo Silver and 


_ * WP Brazen 
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Brazen Veſſels; for we ſee that theſe are 
not able to keep in the Snow, for it dif- 
ſolves and evaporates, and glazes over the 
ourmoſt ſuperficies of the Veſſels with a 
thin dew, not unlike to lce, which this Spi 
rit leaves as it ſecretly paſſes through the 
Pores. Therefore this piercing Spirit like 
a flame, ſeizing upon thoſe that traveh in 
Snow, ſeems to burn their outſides, and 
like Fire ro enter and penetrate the Fleſh, 
Hence it is thet the Fleſh is more rarihed, 
and the Heat extinguiſhed by the cold Spi- 
rit which lies upon the ſuperficies of the 
Body, therefore the Body evaporates a 
dewy thin Sweat which melts away and de- 
cays the Strength. Now if a Man ſhould 
fir ſtill at ſich a time, there would not 
much heat fly out of his Body : but when 
the motion of the Body doth quickly heat 
the Nouriſhment, and that heat burſts 
through the thin Skin, there muſt neceſſ- 
Tily bea great loſs of Strength. Now we 
know by experience that Cold hatha ver- 
tue not only to condenſe, but alſo to look 
en bodies, for in extream cold Winters, 
pieces of Lead are found to ſweat. And 
when we ſee that a Bulsmie happens where 
there's no hunger, we may conclude that 
- at that time, the Body is rather in a fluid 
than condens'd State. - The reaſon that Bo- 
dies are rarified in Winter, is becauſe of 
the ſubtilty of the Spirit ; eſpecially when 
the moving and tyring of the Body cauſes 
the Heat to fly out, which as ſopn as 'tis 

ſubtiliz'd 
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ſubtilized and agitated, flies apace and 


ſpreads it felf through the whole body. 


Laſtly, *tis very poſlible , that Apples and 
dry Figgs exhale ſome ſuch thing as this, 
which rarifies and attenuates the heat of the 
Beaſts : For ſome things have a natural ten- 
dency , as well to weaken, as to refreſh 
lome Creatuges. 


Queſt. IX, 


Why does Homer appropriate a certain peculi- 
ar Epithite to each particular liq #4 , and 
calls Oyl barely liquid ? 


2 Was the Sabject once of a Diſcourſe, 
why , when there are ſeveral ſorts 

of liquids, the Poet ſhould give every one 
of them a peculiar Fpithete, calling Milk 
white, Honey yellow, Wine red; and yet 
for all this, beſtow no other upon Ol, but 
what it hath in common with all ocher Li- 
quids. To this *twas anſwer*d, that as that 
is aid to be moſt ſweet, which is perfectly 
ſweet, and to be moſt white which 1s per- 
fealy white (I mean here by perfectly,that 
which hath nothing of a contrary quality 
mix*d with it) ſo that ought to be call'd 
pecfectly humid , whereot never a part is 
Si 4 dry: 
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dry : But this is proper to Oyl; For firſt 
of all, its ſmoothneſs ſhows the evenneſ 
of its parts, for touch it where you pleaſe, 
tis all alike : Belides you may ſee your Face 
in it, as perfectly as in a Looking-glaſs : 
For there is nothing rough in it to hinder 
the reflection , but by reaſon of its humi- 
= » from every part of itq ix reflets to 
che Eyes, the leaſt particle of Light. As 
on the contrary, Milk of all other Liquids 
dces not return our Images, becauſe it hath 
too many terrene and groſs parts mix'd 
withit: Again, Oyl, of all other liquids, 
makes the leaſt noiſe when moy?*d ; For 
it is perfectly humid. Other Liquids 
when they are mov*d or pour'd' out, their 
hard and: grofler parts fall and daſh one 3- 
gainſt another , and ſo make a noiſe, by 
reaſon of their roughneſs. Moreover,Qy], 
alone is pure and unmix'd : For 'tis of all 
other Liquids molt compadct ; nor has it + 
ny empty ſpaces and pores between thedry 
and earthly parts, to receive what chances 
to fall upon: it : Beſides, becauſe of the 
ſimilitude of its parts, 'tis cloſely joyned 
together, and unfit to be joyned to any 
thing elſe, When Oyl froths, it does not 
let any wind in, by reaſon of the contiguj- 
ty and ſubtilty of its parts : And this is al> 
ſo the cauſe why fire is nouriſhed'by it : For 
Fire feeds upon nothing but what 1s moiſt, 
for nothing is combuſtible but what is ſoz 
for when the Fire is kindled,, the Air turns 
to ſnoak, and the terrene and groſſer parts 

remain 


remain in the Aſhes : Fireonly preys upon 
moiſture, which is its natural nouriſhment, 
indeed, Watcr, Wine and other Liquors, 
having abuudance of earthly and heavy 
parts in them, by their fall, part, and by 
their roughneſs and weight, ſmotber and 
extinguiſh it : Bur Oyl, becauſe purely 1;- 


quid, by reafon of its fubriſty, isovercome 


by the Fire, and fochang'd into Flame. 'Tis 
the greateft Argument that can be of its 
humidity , that the leaſt quantity of it 
ſpreads it ſelf a great way ; for ſo. ſmall a 
drop cf Honey water, or any other liquid, 
does not extend it ſelf ſo far; but very of- 
ten, by reaſon of the dry mixe parts, is 
preſently waſted. Oyl, becauſe it is du- 
ile and ſoft , Men are t to make uſe 


-of itfor anointing their Bodies; for it runs 


along? =_— : ped through all be 
parts”, Ricks fo to them, that 
tis not ealily- waſh'd off, Wefind by ex- 
perience, that a Garment wet with water 
19/preſently Yried again; bat *tis no eafie 
matter to waſh out rhe ſpots and ſtains of 
|: For itenters deep, becauſe of its moſt 
ſobtif and humid nature : Hence 'tis, thar 
- Arsſtotle fiys, that the drops of diluted 
'Wine, are the hardeſt to be got out of 
Cloths, becauſe they are more ſubcile, and 
run further into the Pores of the Cloath. 


Queſt. 
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Queſt. X. 


What's the reaſon that Fleſh of Sacrificd 
Beaſts, after they have hung a while upon « 
Fig-tree, are mere tender than before : 


A” Supper we were commending Ari- 
ſtio's Cook,who, amongſt other Diſh- 
es that he bad dreſt very curiouſly, brought 
a Cock to Table, juſt killd as a Sacrifice to 
Hercules , ſo tender as though it had been 
"kill'd a day.or two before. When Ariftio 
told us that. that was no wonder, ſeeing 
'ſuch a thing might very eaſily be done, if 
" the Cock, as ſoon as he was killd, was hung 
- upon a Fig-tree, we begun to enquire into 
*the reaſon of what he afferted. Indeed [ 
muſt confeſs that our Eye aſſures us, thata 
*Fig-tree ſends out a fierce and ſtrong Spi- 
ritz which is yet.more Evident, from what 
' we heard faid of Bulls; That is, a Bull af- 
"ger heis ty'd to a Fig-tree, though never 
ſo mad before, grows preſently tame, and 
will ſuffer you to touch him, and on a ſud- 
dain all! his rage and fury cools and dies. 
But the chiefeſt cauſe that works this 
change, is the ſharp acrimonious quality of 
the Tree. For this Tree of all others 2 
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the fulleſt of Sap, and ſoare its Figs, Wood 
and Bark; and hence it comes to paſs, that 
the ſmoak of Fig-wood is moſt offenſive to 
the Eyes; and when 'tis burn'd, its Aſhes 
make the beſt Lee to ſcour withal. Burt all 
theſe effects proceed from heat. Now there 
are ſome that ſay,when the Sap of this Tree 
thrown into Milk, curds it, that this effet 
does not ariſe from the irregular Figures of 
the parts of the Milk, which joyn in one 
Frame, the ſmooth and globoſe parts being 
ſqueezed out; but that by its heat it looſens 
the unſtable and watcy parts of the liquid 
body. Now this is an Argument of the un- 
profitableneſs of the Sap of this Tree, that 
though it be very ſweet, yet it makes the 
worlt 1:quor in the world. Nor does that 
which is {mooth proceed from thoſe hooked 
parts,but that which is cold and raw is con- 
traced by heat. And this may be made e- 
vident from Salt, which is hot, and an e- 
nemy to cold : To its above all other 
things, nature has given a diſſolving facul- 
ty ; therefore the Fig-tree ſends forth an 
hot and ſharp Spirit, which cuts and boils 
the fleſh of the bird. The very ſame thing 
may be effected, by placing the Fleſh upon 
an heap of Corn, or near Nitre, the Heat 
wilt produce the ſame that the Fig-tree did. 
Now it may be made manifeft,that Wheat 
is naturally hot,in that Wine put intoHog(- 
heads , and plac'd among Wheat, is pre- 
ſently conlum'd, 
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HE Rowan: , Sofſine, Senecie, remen- 

ber a pretty ſaying of a pleaſang Man 

and good Companion, who Supping alone, 
ſaid, That he had eaten to day, but not Supp'd, 
as if a Supper always wanted Company and 
agreement, to make it palatable and plea- 
ſing : Evens ſaid, That Fire was the ſwee- 
teſt of all Sawces in the world : And Ho- 
wer Calls Salt 9:7oy Divine: And moſt call it 
xZemes Graces, becauſe mixt with moſt 
part of our Food, it makes it palatable , 
and agrecable to the Taſt. Now indeed, 
the beſt and moſt Divine Sawce that can be 
at 
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at an entertainment or a ſupper, is a fami- 
liar and pleaſant Friend , not becauſe he 
cats and drinks with a Man, but becauſe he 
participates of , and communicates dif- 
courſe, eſpecially if the talk be profitable, 
pertinent and inſtruftive: For commonly 
looſe talk over a Glaſs of Wine, raiſeth 

ns ahd ſpoil Company, and therefore 
1t is fit that we ſhould be as Critical in exa- 
mining what diſcourſes, as what Friends 
are fit to be admitted to a Supper; not fol. 
lowing either the ſaying or opinion of the 
Spartans , who when they entertain'd any 
young Man or a Stranger in their publick 
Halls, ſhew*d him the Door, with theſe 
words, No diſcourſe goes out this way. What 
we uſe to talk of may be freely diſclos'd to 
every Body, becauſe we have nothing in 
our diſcourſes that tends to looſeneſs , de- 
bauchery, debafing of our felves, or back- 
biting others : Judg by the examples, 
= which this Seventh Book contains 

en. 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. I; 


Againſt thoſe who find fault with Plato , for 


ſaying that the Drink paſſeth through the 
Lungs. 


T a Summer entertainment , one of 
the Company pronounc'd that com- 
mon Verſe, 


(appears : 
Now drench thy Lungs with Wine , the Dog 


And Nicias of Nicopolis a Phyſitian , pre- 
ſently ſubjoyn'd; ?Tis no wonder that Al- 
cau4 a Poet fhould be ignorant of that of 
which Plato the drm er was: Though 
Alcew may be defended, for *%is probable, 
that the Lungs lying near the Stomach,may 
participate of the Steam of the Liquor , 
and be drencht with it : But the Philofo- 
pher expreſly delivering, that moſt part of 
our drink paſſeth through the Lungs, hath 
precluded all ways of excuſe to thoſe who 
would be willing to defend him : For *tis a 
very great and complicated ignorance; for 
firlt it being neceſſary that our liquid and 
dry food ſhould be mixt, *tis very proba- 
ble, that the Stomach is the Veſſ?l for _ 

oth, 
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both, which throws out the dry food after 
*tis grown ſoft and moiſt into the Guts ; 
Beſides, the Lungs being a denfe and com- 
patted body , How is it poſlible, that 
when we ſup Gruel, or the like, the thick- 
er parts ſhould pafs through chem ? And 
this was the Objeftion which Eraſiſtratus 
rationally made againſt Plato : Beſides when 
he conſidered for what end every part of 
the body was: made , and what uſe Nature 
delign'd in their contrivance, 'twas eaſie to 
perceive, that the Epiglottis was iram'd on 
purpoſe, that when we drink , the Wind- 
Pipe ſhould be ſhut, and nothing be (ufferd 
to fall upon the Lungs: For if any thing 
by chance gets down that way, we are trou- 
bled with retching and coughing, till it is 
thrown up again : And this Epiglottis being 
fram'd fo, that it may fall on either (ide, 
whilſt we ſpeak ſhuts the Wezand , but 
when we eat or drink, falls upon'the Wind- 
pipe, and ſo ſecures the paſſage for our 
Breath : Beſides, we know, that thofe who 
drink by little and little, are looſer than 
thoſe who drink greedily , and large 
draughts, for in the latter , the very force 
drives it into their Bladders, but in the for- 
mer it ſtays, and by its ſtay is miet with , 
and moiſtens the Meat throughly. Now this 
could not be, if in the very drinking, the 
Liquid was ſeparated from the dry food, but 
the effeR follows, becauſe we mix and con- 
vey them both tegether uſing (as Era(- 
fratu Phraſeth it) the Liquid asa mage 

or 
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for the dry : Nicias having done, Protogenes 
the Grammarian fubjoyn'd , that Homer 
was the firft that qbſerved the Stomach was 
the Veſſel of the Food, and the Wind:pipe, 
which the Antients called d-pdegyes, of the 
Breath , and upon the ſame account they 
called thoſe who had loud yoices icropae;- 
ys + And when he deſcribes how Achilles 
killed Heftor, He ſays, 


He peird hisWezand aging, where Death 
(enters ſoon, 


And adds, 
But not his d4ovdgayer, Wind-pipe. 


Taking the dop«exy05 for the proper paſ- 
ſage of the Brez.:: - Upon this, all being 
lilent, F/orws began thus , What ſhall we 
tamely ſuffer Plaro to be run down? By no 
means, 1ſa:d I, for if we deſert him, He- 
mer muſt be in the ſame condition, tor He 
is ſo. far from denying the Wind- pipe to be 
the Paſſage for our drink, that thedry food 
in his opinion goes the ſame way; for theſe 
are his words, 


b paguyes 
Flow'd clotted Wine and undigefled Fleſh. 


Unleſs perchance you will ſay, that the Cy- 
clops as hc had bur one Eye, ſo had bur one 
paſlage for his Food and Voice ; Or would 

Tc have 
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have 949-94 to ſignifile Wezand and not 
Wind-pipe , as both all the Antients and 
Moderns uſe it : I produce this becauſe 'ris 


really his meaning , not becauſe 1 want o- 


ther -reſtimonies ,, for Plato hath ſtore of 
learned and ſufficient Men to joyn with 
him : For not t> mention Expolws , who in 
his Play, called the Flatrerers, ſays, 


Protagoras bids us drink a luſty Bowl, 


That when the Dog appears our Lungs 
may ſtill be moiſt, or Elegant Eratoſthenes, 
who lays, 

(Wie: 
And having drencht his Lungs with pureſt 


But Ewripides ſomewhere exprelly , fay- 
ing, \ 


The Wine paſs'd thro the hollows of the Lung!, 


Shews that he ſaw better and clearer 
than Eraſiſtratizs. For he ſaw that the Lungs 
have Cavities and Pores, through which 
the Liquids paſs : For the Breath in expira- 
tion, hath no need of Pores, but that the 
Liquids, and thoſe things which paſs with 
them, might go through ; 'tis made like a 
Strainer and full of Pores : Beſides Sir, as 
to the inſtance of Gruel which you propo- 
ſed : The Lungs can diſcharge —— 

0 
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of the thicker parts, together with the 
thin as well as the Scomach : For our Sto- 
mach js not as ſome fancy, ſmooth and ſlip- 
pery, but full of aſperities, in which 'tis 
probable that the thin and ſmall particles 
are lodged, and fo not taken quite down 2 
But neither this nor the other can we poſi- 
tively afficm ; for the curious contrivance 
of Nature in her operations, is too hard to 
be explained - nor can we be particularly 
exatt upon thoſe lnſtruments (1 mean the 
Spirit and the Heat) which ſhe makes uſe 
of in her works : But beſides thoſe we have 
mentioned to confirm Plato's opinion , let 
vs produce Phil:ſftion of Locris, a very an- 
tient and very famous Phyſitian, and Hip- 
pocratest00 ;, For they thought of no ocher 
paſlage but that which Plato mentions: Dro- 
xippus knew very well that precious talk 
of Epiglettis , but ſays, that when we feed 
the moiſt parts are about that ſeparated 
from the dry, and the firſt are carried down 
the Wind-pipe, the other down the We- 
zand : And that the Wind-pipe receives 
no parts of the food , but the Stomach to- 
gether with the dry parts,receive ſome por- 
tion of the Liquids: And this is probable,tor 
the Eprglortis lies over the Wind pipe , 
as a Fence and Strainer, that the drink 
might get in by little and lictle , leſt 
deſcending in a large full ſtream it ſtop 
the Breath and endanger Life : And there- 
fore Birds have no Epiglorris, becauſe they 
do not ſup of lap when they drink, but take 
Þ& 2 
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upalittle in their Beak,and let it run gently 
down their Wind-pipe : Thefe Teſtimo- 
nies I think are enough ; and reaſon con- 
firms Plato's opinion by arguments drawn 
ficſt from ſenſe : For when the Wind-pipe 
is wounded, no drink will go down, but 
as if the Pipe was broken it runs out, though 
the Wezand be whole and unhurt : And 
all know, that in the Inflammation of the 
Lungs,the Patient istroubld with extreme 
thirſt, the Heat or Dryneſs , or ſome 0- 
ther cauſe, togethec with the inflammati- 
on, making the Appetiie intenſe : But a 
ſtronger evidence than all theſe follows : 
Thoſ: Creatures that have none or very 
ſmall Lungs,neither want nor deſire drink; 
becauſe to ſane parts there belongs a na- 
cural zppetite to drink,and thoſe that want 
thoſe parts have no need todrink, nor any 
appetite to be ſupplied by it : But more 
the Bladder would ſeem unneceſſary, for 
if the Wezand receives beth Meat and 
Orink, and conveys it to the Belly, the ſq- 
perofiuous'parts of the Liquids would not 
want a proper paſſage , one common one 


would ſuffice as a Canal for both that were 


convey*d to the ſame Veſſel by the ſame 
paſſage. But now the Bladder is diſtin&t 
from the Guts, becauſe the Drink goes 
from the Lungs , and the Meat from 
the Stomach; they being ſeparated as 
we take them down - And this is the 
reaſon , that in our Water nothing can be 


found, that either in ſmell or colour, re- 
| ſembles 
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ſembles dry Food - But if the drink was 
mixt with the dry mear in the belly, ir muſt 
be impregnant with its qualities, and not 
come torth to ſimple and unringed : Be- 
lides a Stone is never found in the Ste- 
mach, though 'tis likely that the moiſture 
ſhould be coagulated there as well as in the 
Bladder, if all the Liquer be conveyed 
through the Wezand into the Belly. But 
'tis probable that the Wezand robs the 
Wind-pipe of a ſufficient quantity of Li- 
quor as it 1s going down, and uſeth it ro 
ſoften and concoct the Meat : and there- 
fore its Excrement is never purely Li- 
quid; and the Lungs diſpoling of the 
moiſture, 2s of the Breath re all the parts 
that want it, depoſits the ſuperfluous por- 
tion in the Bladder. And 1 am ſure that 
this is a much more probable opinion than 
the other + But which is the Truth can- 
not perhaps be diſcovered, and therefore 
'tis not fir ſo peremptorily ro find fault 
with the moſt accute and moſt fam?d Philo- 
ſopher,eſpecially when the matter is fo ob- 
ſcure, and for which the Platoniſts can 
produce ſuch conſiderable Reaſons. 
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Queſt. II. 


What humour'd Man ts he that Plato cal 
+625 3:)05 and why ds thoſe Steds that fall 
on the Bulls horns become « Tvgg ove ? 


V E had always ſome difficulty 

ſtarted about x«ex5765a05 and 
&T*#g; pwr not what humour thoſe words 
ſignified, (for it is certain that ſome think- 
ing that thoſe Seeds which fell on the Bulls. 
horns bear fruit which is very hard, did 
by a Metaphor call a Sciff untractable fel- 
low KeggT Boroy and «7% eg wore, ) but what 
was the cauſe that Seeds talling on the 
Bulls horns, ſhould bear hard fruit : I had 
often defir'd my Friends to ſearch no far- 
ther, and in this Tbeopbraſiu will bear me 
out, for in his Collections of thoſe many 
particulars, whoſe cauſes we cannot dif- 
cover ( ſuch as the Hen's turning round 
with a Straw in ker Mouth after ſhe hath 
Laid , the Deer's burrying of his caſt 
horns, and Goats ſtopping the whole herd 
by holding a branch of Sea-Holly in his 
mouth) amoneſt the reſt, reckoned this as 
a thing of which weare certain, but whoſe 

| Cauſe 
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Cauſe 'tis very difficult to find : But once 
at Supper at Delphos, ſome of my Compa- 
nions, as if we were not only better Coun- 
ſellors, when our bellies are full (as one 
bath it) but Wine would make us brisker 
inour Enquiries , ard bolder in our reſo- 
lutions, deſired me to ſpeak ſomewhat to 
that Problem: I refus?d, tho I had, fome 
excellent men on my fide ; namely, Exthyde- 
mus my Fellow-Prielt, and Patrec/es my 
Son-in-Law, who brought ſeveral the like 
inſtances, which they had gathered both 
from Husbandry and Hunting - viz. Thar 
thoſe Officers that are appointed to watch 
the coming of the Hail, avert the ſtorm 
by offering a Moles blood, or the Flowers 
of a Woman: That a wild Fig being bound 
toa Garden-Fig-tree, keeps the Fruit from 
falling, and promotes their ripening : 
That Deer when they are taken ſhed falr 
Teers, and Bores (weet: But if you have 
a mind to fuch queſtions, Exthydemus will 
preſently defire you to give an account 
of Smallach and Cummin, one of the which 
if trodden'down, as it Springs, will grow 
the better, and the other Men Curſe and 
Blaſpheme it whilſt they ſow : This laſt 
Florw thinking to be an idle Foolery, but 
that we ſhould not forbear to ſearch into 
the Cauſes of the other things, as if they 
were incomprehenſible ; I have found ſaid 
Iyour defign to draw me 01 to this di- 
ſcourſe, that you your ſelf may afterward 


give vs a Solution of the other A” 
n 


difficulties. Tt 4 
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In my opinion *tis Cold that cauſes this 
7 &T1ggwur, this hardneſs in Corn and pulſe 
by contracting and conftipating their parts 
till the ſubſtance becomes cloſe and ex- 
treamly ridgid : Heat is a diſſolving and 
ſoftning Quality, and therefore thoſe that 
Cite this out.of Hower, 


Neither the Year nor Fields will bear. 


Do not juſtly reprekend him. For fields 
that are warm by Nature, the Air being 
likewiſe temperate bear more mellow fruit 
than others; and therefore thoſe Seeds 
that fall immediarely on the Earth out 
of the Sowers hand, and are covered pre- 
ſently, and cheriſh'd by being covered , 
partake more of the moiſture and heat that 
isin the Earth; but thoſe that ſtrike a« 
gainſt the Oxens Horns do not enjoy the 
beſt (as Heſiod ſpeaks) poſition, but ſeem 
to be ſcattered rather than ſown : and 
therefore the Cold either deſtroys them 
quite, or elſe lighting upon them as they 
He naked, condenſeth their moiſture, and 
makes them hard and ſticky. Thus Stones 
that lie under Ground and Plant- animals 
have ſofter Parts than thoſe that are above, 
and thereforeStone-cutters bury the Stones 

| they would work, as if they deſign'd to 
have them prepar'd and ſofrned by the 
Heat: bur thoſe that lie above Ground are 
by the Cold made hard, ridgid, and very 
hurtful to the Tools : and Corn if . lies 
Ong 
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long upon the Floor, the Grains become 
much harder than that which is preſently 
carried away, and ſometimes a cold Wind 
blowing whilſt they winnon, ſpoils the 
Corn, as it hath happened at Philipps in 
Macedonia , and the Chalf ſecures the 
Grains, whilſt en the Floor : for is it any 
wonder that as Husband-men affirm, one 
ridg will bear ſoft and fruitful, and the ye- 
ry next to it hard and unfruitful Corn ; or, 
which is Scranger, that in the ſame Bearn- 
Cd, ſome beans are of this ſort , ſome of 
the other , as more or leſs wind and moi- 
ſture falls upon this or that. 


Queſtion III. 


the middle of Wine , the Toy of Oyl 
"2 the Bittom of Honey 5 bets f Of» 


Y Father-in-Law Alexion laughr at 
Heſiod, tor adviſing us to drink free- 

ly, when the Barrel is newly broacht, or 
almoſt out 3 but moderately, when *cis a- 
bout the middle, fince there is the beſt 
Wine : For, who, ſaid he, doth not know, 
that the middle of Wine, the top of Oy], 
and the bottom of Honey is beſt ? yet He 
bids us ſpare the middle,and ſtay till worſe 
Wine 
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Wineruns , when the barrel is almoſt out. 
This ſaid, the Company minded Heſiod no 
more, but began to enquire into the cauſe 
of this difference:we were not at all puzled 
about the Honey,every Body almoſt knows 
ing, that that which is lighteſt is ſo becauſe 
*t;s rare, and the heavieſt parts are denſe 
and compact, and by reaſon of their weight 
ſubſide below the others : So it you turn 
the Veſſel, each in a little time will reco- 
ver its proper place, the heavier ſubliding, 
and the lighter riling above the reſt : And 
as for the Wine, probable ſolutions pre- 
ſently appear'd; for its ſtrength conſiſting 
in heat, ?tis reaſonable that it ſhould be 
contain'd chiefly in the middle, and there 
beſt preſerved, for the lower parts the Lees 
ſpoyl , and the upper are impair'd by the 
neighbouring Air, for that the Air will 
impair Wine no Man doubts, and therefore 
we uſually bury or cover our Barrels, 
that as little Air as can be might 
come near them : and belides, which is 
an evident fign, a Barrel when full js not 
ſpoyPd fo ſoon, as when *tis half empty: 
becauſe a great deal of air getting into 
the empty ſpace, troubles and diſturbs the 
Liquor. Now the Wine that is in the 
midſt is preſery'd and defended by it's 
ſelf, not admitting much of the external 
Air, which is apt to injure and corrupt it : 
But the Oyl was worſt becauſe it was foul 
and troubled with the Lees and that the 
cop was not really better than the = 

ut 
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but only ſeem'd ſo, becauſe it was fartheſt 
remov'd from thoſe corrupting Particles, 
Others thought the thickneſs of the Li- 
quor to be the Reaſon, which thickneſs 
keeps it from mixing with other humids, 
unleſs blended together, and ſhaken vio- 
lently : and therefore it will got mix with 
Air, but keeps it of by it's ſmoothneſs, and 
cloſe contexture, ſo that it hath no powec 
to corrupt it - But Ariſtorle ſeems to be 
againſt this Opinion, who hath obſery*d 
that Oyl grows ſweeter by being kept in 
Veſſels not exactly filld, and afterwards 
aſcribes this melioration to the Air, for 
more Air, and therefore more powerful 
to produce the effect, flows into a Veſlel 
not well filld ; What then (ſaid I) 
the fame Quality in the Air may ſpoil 
Wine, and better Oyl; long keeping im- 
proves Wine, but ſpoyls Oyl; now the 
Air keeps Oyl from growing cold, for that 
which is cool'd continues freſh and new, 
but that which is kept cloſe up, having no 
way to exhale it's corrupting parts pre- 
ſently decays, and grows old: Therefore 
tis probable that the Air coming upon 
the ſuperficies of the Oyl keepeth it freſh 
and new. And this is the Reaſon that the 
top of Wine is worlt, and of Oyl beſt ; 
becauſe Age betters the one, and ſpoils 
the other. 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. IV. 


What was the reaſon of that Cuſtom of the 
ancient Romans to remove the Table before 
all the Meat was eaten, and not to put ont 
the Lamp ? | 


Lorw an old Love would not let the 

Table be quite empty when ”twas re- 
moy?d, but always left ſome Meat upon 
it, declaring likewiſe that his Father and 
Grand-father were not only curious in this 
matter but would never ſuffer the Lamp af- 
ter Supper to be put out, that they might 
loſe no Oyl. Enftrophw the Athenian be: 
ing preſent ſaid, what could they get by 
that, unleſs they knew the cunning trick 
of our Polycharmw, who after long delibe- 
ration how to find out a way to prevent 
the Servants ftealing of the Oyl, at laſt 
with a great deal of difficulty happened 
upon this: Aſſoon as you have put out the 
Lamp, fill it up, and the next morning 
look carefully whether it remains full : 
Then Florus with a ſmile reply'd , well, 
fince we are agreed about that, let us in- 
quire for what reaſon the Ancients were ſo 
careful about their Tables and their _ 
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Firſt about the Lamps: And his Son-in- 
Law Caſernius was of opinion that the An- 
tievts abominated all extinCtion of fire be. 
cauſe of the relation that it had to the 
Sacred and Eternal Flame : Fire, like Man, 
may be deſtroy'd two ways either when 2tis 
violently quencht, or when itnaturally de. 
cays. The Sacred Fire was ſecur'd againſt 
both ways being always watch'd and contj- 
nually ſupply'd; but the common Fire 
they permitted to go out of it ſelf nog 
forcing or violently extinguiſhing it, bur 
not ſupplying it with nouriſhment like an 
uſele$s beaſt, that they might not feed it to 
no purpoſe : Lucius Florww's Son ſubjoyn'd 
that all the reſt of the Diſcourſe was very 
good, but that they did not reverence and 
take care of this holy Fire, becauſe they 
thought it better, or more venerable than 
other Fire; but, as amongſt the Egyptians 
ſome worſhipt the whole ſpecies of Dogs, 
Welves or Crecodiles, yet kept but one 
Wolf,, Dog, or Crocodile; (for all could not 
be kept) ſo their particular care which the 
Antients took of the Sacred Fire was only 
a ſign of the reſpect they had for gl Fires : 
for nothing bears ſuck a reſemblance to an 
Animal as Fire; 'tis mov'd and nourifh'd 
by it ſelf, and by it's brightneſs, like the 
Soul, diſcovers and makes every thing ap- 
parent - But in it's quenching it prin- 
cipally ſhows ſome Power that ſeems to 
proceed from our vital principle : For it 
makes a noiſe, and reſiſts like an Animal 
dying 
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dying, or violently ſlaughter'd : And can 
you (looking upon me) offer any better 
reaſon ? I can find fault (reply d I) with no 
part of the Diſcourſe, yet 1 would yh. 
joyn, that this Cuſtom is an inſtruQion for 
kindneſs and good Will : tor *cis not law. 
ful for any one that had eaten ſufficiently to 
deſtroy the remainder of the food, nor 
for him that hath ſupply'd his neceſſities 
from the Fountain to ſtop it up + nor for 
him that hath made uſe of any marks ei. 
ther by Sea or Land to ruine or deface 
them : but every one ought toleavethole 
things that may be uſeful to thoſe perſons 
that afterwards may have need of them: 
Therefore *tis not fit out of a ſaving co- 
vetous humour to put out a Lamp as ſoon 
as we need it not; but we ought to pre: 
ferveand let it burn for the uſe of thoſe 
that perhaps want it's light: Thus*twould 
be very generous tolend our Ears andByex, 
nay if poſſible, our reaſon and underſtand- 
ing to others, whilſt we are idle or aſkep: 
Befides confider whether to ſtir up men 
to gratitude theſe minute obſervances 
were practisd : the Antients did not aft 
abſurdly when they highly reverenc'd an 
Oak : The Athenians calld one Fig-tree 
Sacred, and forbad any one to cut down 
an Olive; for fuch obſeryances do not (a 
ſome fancy) make men prone to ſuperſti- 


tion, but perſwade us to be communics- 
tive and grateful to one another, by being 
accuſtom'd to pay this reſpect to theſe 


enlc- 
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ſenſeleſs and inanimate Creatures ; up- 
on the fame reaſon Heſiod methinks ad- 
viſeth well who would not have any Meat 
of Broth ſet on the Table out of thoſe 
Pots out of which there had been no por- 
tion offer'd, but order'd the firſt Fruits 
to be given to the Fire as a reward for the 
ſervice it did 1n preparing it : and the Rs- 
#475 dealing well with the Lamps did not 
take away the nouriſhment, they had 
once given, but permitted them to live and 
ſhine by it: When 1 had ſaid thus Enffro- 
pow ſubjoyn'd, this gives us ſome light 
into that Query about the Table, tor they 
thought that they ought to leave ſome 
portion of the Supper for the Servants 
and Waiters, . for thoſe are not ſo well 
pleas'd with a Supper provided for them 
apart, as with the relicques of their Maſters 
Table : and upon that account, They fay 
the Perſian King did not only ſend porti- 
ons from his own Table to his Friends, 
Captains,and Gentlemen of his Bed-cham- 
ber, but had always what was provided 
for his Servants and his Dogs ferv'd up 
is own Table; that as far as poſſible 

all thoſe Creatures whoſe Service was uſe- 
ful might ſeem to be his Gueſts and Com- 
panions : For by ſuch feeding in common 
and participation the wildeſt of Beaſts 
might be made tame and gentle - Then 
with a {mile ſaid, but Sir, that Fiſh there 
that according to the Proverb is laid up, 
why do not we bring out into play toge- 
ther 
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ther with Pythagoras his Chenix (a meaſure) 
which he forbids any man to fit upon : 
thereby teaching us that we ought to leave 
ſomething of what we have before us for 
another time, and on the preſent day be 
mindful of the morrow : We Bextians 
uſe to have that ſaying frequent in our 
Mouths, Leave ſomething for the Medes; 
ever ſince the Medes over:-ran and ſpoil'd 
Phocis and the marches of Boerz4, but ſtill, 
and upon all occaſions, we ought to have 
that ready? Leave ſomething for the 
Gueſts that may come: and therefore 1 
muſt needs find fault with that always 
empty and ſtarving Table of Achilles, for 
when Ajax and Ulyſſes care Ambaſladors 
to him, he had nothing ready, but was 
forc*'t out of hand to dreſs a freſh Sup- 
per - and when he would entertain Prias, 
He again beſtirs himſelf, kills a white 
Ewe, joynts, and dreſfles it, and in that 
work ſpent-a great part of the Night : 
but Exmens (a wiſe Scholar of a wiſe Ma- 
ſter) had no trouble upon bim when Tele- 
machus came home, but preſently deſired 
him to fit down and fealted him, ſetripg 
before him Diſhes of boyl'd Meat, 


The cleanly Relicques of the laſt Nights 
Feaſts, 


But if this ſeems trifling, and a ſmall 
matter, I am fure *cis no ſmall mat- 
ter to command, and relirain —_—_ 

n while 
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while there are dainties before you to ſa- 
tisfie and pleaſe it - For theſe that are us'd 
to abſtain from what is preſent, are not ſo 
eager for abſent things as offiers are : Zu- 
cius ſubjoyning ſaid, that he had. heard his 
Grand-mother ſay, That the Table was 
Sacred, and nothing that is-Sacred oughe 
to be empty : Beſides, continued he, in 
my opinion the Table hath ſome reſem- 
blance of the Earth for beſides nouriſhing 
us it is round, and ſtable, andivfitly call'd 

ſome iis. Therefore as we delire that 
the Earth ſhould always have and bear 
ſomething that is uſetu! for-us , ſo we 
think that we ſhould not let the Table 
w altogether empty, and void of all Pro» 
viſion. 


Queſt. V. 


That We ought carefully to preſerve our ſelves 
from bob ariſing - bad Muſick; 
how it may be done. 


A T the Pythian Games Cals/tratns Pro- 
'® curator of the Amphityones forbad 
a Piper, bis Citizen and Friend, who did 
not give in hisname in due time, to ap- 
pear in the Solemnity according to the 

Vy Law 
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Law : but afterward entertaining us, he 
brought him jpto the room with the Cho» 
rys, finely dreft in his Robes, and with 
Chaplets on bis head, as if he was to con- 
tend for the Prize z And at firſt indeed he 
play'd a very fine tune, but afterwards hay. 
ing tickled, and ſounded the humour of 
the whole Compeny, and found that moſt 
were inclig'd to pleafure, and would ſuffer 


him to what effeminate and laſcivi- 
ous Tunes he pleas'd, throwing aſide all 
, hc 'd that Muſick was more 


intoxicating than Wine, to thoſe that 
wantonly age unskilfully uſe it: for they 
were not content to ſit ſtill, and applaud 
and clap, but many at laſt leapt from their 
Seats, danc't laſciviouſly, and made ſuch 
genteil ſteps as became ſuch effeminate 
and mollifying Tunes : Bur after they had 
done, and the Company as it were reco- 
ver'dof it's madneſs, began to come to it 
ſelf again : Lawprias would have ſpoken 
to, and ſeverely chid the young men, but 
fearing he would be too barſh, and give 
oftence ; Celliftratus gave him a bint, and 
drew him on by this diſcourſe : For my 
part 1 abſolve all Lovers of Shows and 
Muſick from intemperance, yet I cannot 
altogether agree with Ariſtoxenus,who ſays 
that thoſe Pieafures alone deferve the ap- 
probation Keaws ; (fine /.) For we all 
Viands and Oyntments Kea fine, and we 
ſay we have Kaas finely din*d, when we 


have been well and ſplendidly entertain'd: 
Not 
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Nor in my opinion doth Arsfetle free thoſe 
complacencies, we take in Shows and 50 
ypon good Reaſon, faying thoſe belong 
peculiarly to Man, and thar of other Plea- 
ſures Beaſts have a ſhare : For I am certain 
that a great many irrational Creatures are 
delighted with Mnſick : as Deer with 
Pipes, and to Mares whilſt they are Hor 
fing they play a Tune call'd iri0e : 
and Pindar ſays that his Songs make him 
move. 


As brick as Dolphins whom a charming Tune 
Hath rais'd from th bottom of the quiet Flood, 


For when they dance they lift up their 
heads above water, being much pleas'd 
and delighted with the fight, and in imita- 
tion of Dancers, they twiſt their backs 
this way and that way ; therefore I ſee 
nothing peculiar in thoſe pleaſures that 
they ſhould be accounted proper to the 
mind, and all other to belong to the bo- 
dy, ſo far as to end there. But Muſick, 
Rhime, Dancing , Song paſſing through 
the Senſe, fix a pleaſure and titilſation in 
the ſportive part of the Soul, and there- 
fore none of theſe pleaſures is injoy'd in 
ſecret, nor want darkneſs and Walls abour 
them according to the Womens Phraſe ; 


- but Cirques and Theaters are built for 


them, and to frequent Shows and Muſick 
meetings with Company is both more de- 
lighrful, and. more genteil, becauſe we 
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take a great many Witneſſes not of looſe 
and intemperate, but pleaſant and genteil 
paſſing away. our time : Upon this diſcourſe 
of Callitratus, my Father Lawprias ſeeing 
the Muſitians grow bolder, ſaid; that is 
not the reaſon Sir, and in my Opinion the 
Antients were:much out” when they nam'd 
Bacchus the Son of forgetfulneſs, they 
ought to have call'd him his Father for it 
ſeems he hath made you forget that of 
thoſe faults which are committed about 
Pleaſures, ſome proceed from a looſe in- 
temperate inclination, and others from 
heedleſneſs or ignorance: where the ill 
effect is very plain there; intemperate in- 
clination captivates Reaſon, and forces 
men to Sin : But where the juſt reward of 
intemperance is not directly and preſently 


inflicted there ignorance of the danger, 


and heedleſneſs makes men eaſily wrought 
on and ſecure: Therefore thoſe that are 
vitious eitherin Eating, Drinking, or Ve- 
nery, which Diſeaſes, waſting of Eſtates, 
and evil Reports uſually attend, we call 
dxegrtic, intemperate: for inſtance that 
Theedefies who baving fore Eyes when his 
Miſtreſs came to fee him, ſaid, 


All bail delightful Light. 


Or Anaxarchus the Abderite, 
; 


2 | (Sm, 
 Amwretch who knew what miſcheifs _ w 
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And yet bis Nature forCt him back again; 
Once almoſt free, be ſank againto Vice 
That terror and diſturber of the Wiſ : 


Now thoſe that take all care poſlible to (e- 
cure themſelves from all. thole Pleaſures, 
that aſſault them, either at the Smelling, 
Touch, or Taſte, are often ſurpriz'd by 
thoſe that mike {theip treacherous ap- 
proaches either at the Eye or Ear : but ſuch 
though as much led away as the others, we 
do not in like manner call 4xoad5 05 x, 2- 
zegless looſe: and intemperate; for they 
are debaucht through ignorance and want. 
of experience; for they imagine they are 
far from being ſlaves toPleaſures if they 
can ſtay all day''in the Theater withour 
Meat or Drink : as.if a Pot forſooth ſhould 
be mighty proud that a Man cannet take 
it up by the botcom or the Belly and carry 
it away, though he can eaſily do it by the 
Ears, and therefore Ageſilaus faid ?rwas 
all one whether a Man were a Cinordas be- 
fore or behind; We ought principally to 
dread thoſe ſofrning delight that pleaſe and 
tickle througtthe Eyes and-Ears, and not 
think that City not taken which hath zl 
it's other Gates ſecur'd by Bars, Porr- 
Cullices and Chains, if the Enem:ecs are 
already entred through one, and have ta- 
ken poſleſſion : or fancy our ſelves invinci- 
ble againſt cheaſſaulrs of Pleaſure, becauſe 
cauſe Stews will not provoke us when the 
Muſick Meeting»or Theatre prevails : for 

Vu 3 we 
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we in one Cale as muchas the other reſign 
up our Souls tothe impetnonſnefs of Plea: 
ſures, which pouring in thoſe potions of 
Songs, Cadencies, and Tunes, more pow- 
erful and betwitching than the beſt mix- 
tures of the moſt skilful Cook or Perfum- 
er, conquer afid corrupt us, and in-the 
mean time by our own confeffion as 'twere 
the fault is cheifly ours; Now as Pinder 
ſaith, nothing that the Earth and See hath 
provided for our Tables 'can be juſtly 
blam'd, but neither our Meat or Broth, 
nor this excellent Wine which we drink, 
hath rais'd ſuch a -noifie tunultuous plea- 
ſure, as thoſe Songs and Tunes did, which 
not. only filPd the houſe with claping and 
fhouting; but perhaps the whole Town : 
Therefore we ought principally to ſecube 
our ſelves againſt ſuch delights, becauſe 
they are more powerful than Others, as 
not being terminated in the Body, like 
thoſe which allure the Touch, Taſte, or 
Smelling ; but aﬀeRing the very incelles 
ual and judging facultics : Beſides from 
m-ſt other delights, though Reaſon doth 
not free us, yet other ns very com- 
monly divert us : Sparing niggardlineſs 
vill keep a Clutton from dainty Fiſh , 
and covetoufneſs will confine a Lecher 
from a coſtly Whore : *as inone of Me- 
nanders Plays, where every one ofthe Com- 
p=ny was to be entic'd by the Baw'd who 
brought out a ſurpriſing Whore ; but each 
of them though all boon Companions, 
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Sat ſullenly and fed npen his Cates. 


For to pay intereſt for Money is a ſevere 
puniſhment that follows intemperance, and 
to open our Purſes is ao eaſie matter. But 
theſe pleaſures that arecall'd Genrteil and, 
Sollicit the Ears or Eyes of thoſe that are 
frantick afzer Shows and Muſick, may be 
had without any charge at all, in every 
place almolt , and upon every occaſion , 
they may be enjoy'd, at the Prizes, in the 
Theater, or entertainmeats at other colts : 
And therefore thoſe that have nor their 
reaſon to aſliſt and guide them , may be 
eaſily ſpoiled -: Silence foffowing upon 
this, what Application ſaid I ſhall reaſon 
make, or how ſhall it aſſiſt ? For I do not 
think it will apply thoſe Ear-covers of Xe- 
nocrates, or force us to rice from the Table 
as ſoon as we hear a Harp ſtruck, or a Pipe 
blown : No indeed replied Lamprias, bur 
as ſoon as we meet with the foreſaid intox- 
ications, we ought to make our applicati- 
on tothe Muſes, and fly to the Helicon of 
the Antiencs: To bim that loves a coltly 

pet , we cannot bring a Parnthea or 
Penelope for care, but one that delights ig 
Mimicks and Buffoons, looſe Odes or de- 
baych'd Song, we can bring to Exripides , 
Pindar and Menend:r, that he might waſh 
as Plato phrafeth jc) his Salt hearing with 
ſh reaſon: As the exorcilts command 


the poſſeſt ro read over, and pronounce to 
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them Epbeſian Letters, ſo we in thoſe Poſ- 
ſeſons, rankings Madneſs, when 
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We toft our Heads With noiſe , and madly 
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Remembring thoſe yenerable and ſacred 
Writings, md comparing with them thoſe 
Ndes, Poerns and vain empty Compoſiti- 
ons ſhall not be altogether cheated by them, 
or permit our ſelyes to be carried away lide- 
long, as by a ſmooth and undiftucbed 
Stream. 


ms tt 


Queſt. VI. 


Coneerning thoſe Gueſts that are calÞ a ſhadows, 
and whether being invited by ſome to gots 
anothers Houſe, . In ought to go, and when, 
and to whom. 


Omer makes Menelaw come uninvi- 
red to his Brother Agamemmor's treat, 
when he Feaſted the Commanders : 


Por well be knew great cares bis Brother vert. 
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Hedid not take no notice of the plain and 
evident Omilſlion of his Brother or ſhow'd 
his Reſentments , by not coming as ſome 
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ſurely teſty Perſons uſually do upon ſich 0- 
yerſights of their beſt Friends; who had ra- 
ther beoverlookt than particularly invited 
that they might have ſome colar for their 
pettith anger : But about the introduc'd 
Gueſts(which we call ſhadows) who ate not 
invites by the Entertainer, but by ſome others 
of the Gueſt, a Queſtion was ſtarted, from 
whom that cultome began :- Some thought 
from Socrates, who perſwaded Ariſtodemw, 
who was not invited to go along with him 
to Agatho's, where there happened a pret- 
ty jeſt : For Socrates ſtaying ſomewhat be 
hind, Ariſredemus went in firſt, and this 
was requiſite, for the Sun ſhining on their 
Backs, the ſhadow ought to go before the 
Body : Afrerwards it was thought neceſles 
ry at all entertainments, eſpecially of great 
Men, when the Inviter did not know ther 


Favourites and Acquaintance, to deſire to 


the Invited to bring his Company,appoint- 
ing ſuch a ſet number , leſt they ſhould be 


put to the ſame ſhifrs which he was pur to, 


who invited King Philsp to his Country 


Hovſe : He came ,with numerens atten- 


dance, bur the Proviſion was not equal to 
the Company. Therefore ſeeing his En- 
tertainer much caſt down; he ſent ſome a- 
bout to tell his Friends privately, that they 
ſhould keep one Corner of their bellies for 
the Cheeſecakes that were tocome : And 
they expeCting them , fed ſparingly on the 
meat that was fer betore them, ſo that the 
provition- feem'd ſufficient for them all 
MPEG When 
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When I had talkt thus mugiNy to the 
Company, Flerws had a naind to talk grave- 
ly concerning theſe ſhadows, and have it 
diſcuſt , whether it was fit for thoſe that 
were ſo mvited to OTA His ON 
Lan C:ſerinue was politively againft it; 

ſhould tay he followed Hefne's advice, 


Invite a Friend to Feaſt > 


Or at Jeaſt we ſhould have our accu 
tance and familiars to partici our 
entcrtaiaments, mirth and diſcourſe over 
aGlafsof Wine ; But now, @3 Ferry-men 
it their Paſſengers to bring in what 
they pleaſe , ſo we permir others to 
fill our entertajuments with any perſons 
Jet thean be good Companions or not. 

I ſhould wonder, that any Man of | 
ing being fo, 5. c. ppt at all gavited, ſhould 
quainted with the Entertainer, or if he was 


it will look like an vjbraiding of his a- 
7 ne} yur — 
Company againſt his will. - ; to g 
before or after the Guelts that invites him, 
muſt look ynhandſomely, nor is it cxedity- 
bleto goand ſtandin need. of Witneſſes tp 
aſſure the Gueſts, that he doth not come as 
2 principally invited Perſon , but ſuchan 
ones ſhadow. Beſide, to attend _ 
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bathing or anoiating, to obſerve his hour, 
whether he goes early or late is Servile and 
Gnathonical (if there ever was fuch an ex- 
cellent Fellow as Gnatho to feed at ano- 
ther Mans Table) beirdes, if there is no 
more proper time and place to ſay, 


Speak Tongue, of thou wilt utter jovial things. 


Than at a Feaſt. and freedom and ral- 
lery is mixt with every thing chat is either 
done or faid over a Glaſs of Wine. How 
ſhall he | betidve [himſelf, who is not a true 
principally invited Gueſt4 but as it were 
a Baſtard and ſappoſitious Intruder. For 
whether he is free or not, he lies open 0 
the exceptions of the —_ : Beſdes, 
the very meaneſs and vileneſs of the name, 
isno ſmall evil to thoſe who do not reſent 
it, but can quietly endare to be called, and 
anſwer: to the name of ſhadows : For by 
enduring ſuch baſe Namey', Men are 
infen{rbly accuftonn?d and drawn on to baſe 
ations : Therefore, when 1 make an lovi- 
tation (for ?cis hard to break the cuſtom of 
a place) 1 give my Gueſts YJeave to bring 
fhadows; but when I my felf am invited as 
a ſhadow, 1] aſſure you I refuſe 'to go -: 
ſhort filence'followed this diſcourſe ; 'then 
Florus began'thus, This laſt thing you men- 
tioned; Sir, isa greater difficulty than the 
other, for 'tis neceſlary when we invite our 
Friends to give them liberty"to chooſe 
their own ſhadows, as was before _— 4 
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for to entertain them without their friends, 
is not very obliging, nor is it very eafie to 
know whom the Perſon we invite would 
be moſt pleaſed with. Then faid I tohim, 
Confider therefore, whether thoſe that 
give their Friends this Licence to invite,do 
not at the ſame time give the invited Li. 
cence to accept the invitation ,. and come 
to the entertainment. For it is not fit, ei- 
ther to give Licence, or deſire another to 
do that which is not decent to be done or 
to conſent , urge and perſwade that which 
ought not to be 'perſwaded : When we en. 
tertain a great Man or a Stranger , there 
we cannot invite or chooſe his Company, 
but muſt receive thoſe that come along 
with bim ; but when we Fealt a Friend, 
*twill be more acceptable, if we our ſelves 
invite all, as kowing his acquaintance and 
Familiars ; for it tickles him extremely, to 
ſee that others take notice , that. he hath 
chiefly a reſpect for ſuch' and ſuch , loves 
their Company moſt , and is well pleaſed 
when they are honoured and invited as well 
as He, yet ſometimes we muſt deal with 
our Friend; as Petitioners do when they 
they make Addreſſes to a God, they offer 
vows to all that :belong to the ſame Altar 
and the ſame ſhrine, though they make no 
particular mention of their Names : For 
no Dainties, Wine or Oyntment can ins 
clinea Man to merryment, as much asa 
pleaſant agreeable Companion . For as 'tis 
rude and ungenteil to enquire and ask ym 
ort 
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ſort of Meat, Wine 'or Ointment the Per- 
ſon whom we are to entertain loves beſt : 
So %is neither difobliging ar abſurd to des 
lire him. who hath a great-many acquain- 
cance, to bring thoſe along with him,whoſe 
Company he likes moſt, and in whoſe con- 
verſation he can take the greatelt pleaſure. 
For *tis not ſo irkſome and tedious to fail in 
the ſame Ship, to dwell inthe ſame Houſe, 
or be a Judg upon the: ſame Bench, with a 
Perſon whom wedo not like, as: to be at 
the ſame Table with him ;; and the contra- 
ry is pleaſant; An entertainment is a Com- 
munijon of ſerious or merry Diſcourſe or 
Actions z And therefore to make a merry 
Company; we ſhould not pick up any at a 
yenture, but take only ſuch as are known 
to one another, and ſociable, Cooks *'tis 
true mix ſower and ſweet Juices, roughand 
oily to make their Sawces.z But their never 
was an agreeable table , or pleaſant enter- 
tainment, where the Gueſts were not all 
of a piece, and all of the ſame humour : 
Now as the Peripateticks ſay , The firſt 
Mover in Nature moves only, and is not 
mov'd, and the laſt moy'd, is moy*d only, 
but not moves; and between theſe there is 
that which moves and is moved by others : 
So there is the ſame Analogy between thoſe 
three ſorts of Perſons that make up a Com: 
pany , there is the {imple Inviter, the ſ1m- 
ple Invited, and the Invited that invites a- 
nother ; We have ſpoken already concerns 
iog the Inviter , and it will not be impro- 
| _ per 
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* in ion to deliver my Senti. 
C—_ eden other Two. He tharis 
invited and invites others, ſhould in myo. 

inion be fparing in the number that he 

ings. He ſhould not, as if he wereto 
forrapge in an Rnemies Country carry all he 
can with him, or like thoſe who go to pol- 
ſeſs a new found Land,by the exceſſive num 
ber of his own Friends, 1:commode or ex- 
clude the Friends of the Inviter , fo that 
the Invitec muſt be in the ſame Caſe with 
thoſe that ſet forth Su to Hecate, and 
thoſe called dm)e4zalos, of which , nes 
ther they nor any of their Family partake 
any thing but the Smoak am trouble: 


EATEN 4a that 


He that «t Deiphos offers Sacrifice, 
Muſt, after Meat, for bis own Dinner buy. 


But the fame thing happens to him 
who entertains iJ}-bred Friends as Strat- 
gers, who with a great many ſhadows as t 
were Harps, tear and devour his Provifs 
ON : Beſides he ſhonld not take any body «- 
long with him to anothers Entertain- 
ment, but chiefly the Entertainers ac- 

intance as it were pleaſancly conten- 
ing with him, and preventing him ia the 
Invitation ; but if that cannot be effected, 
tet him carry ſuch of his own Friends 
2s the iner would chuſe himſelf ; 
to a civil modeſt Man, ſome of _ 
ant 
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fant humour, to a learned Man ingenuous 
ſons, to a Man that hath born Office, 
ome of the ſame Rank; and in ſhort, 
ſuch whoſe Acquaintance he hath formerly 
| _ , and would be now glad of; for 
"twill be extreamly pleaſing and obliging 
to bring ſuch into company together to be- 
gin familiarity and acquaintance ; but he 
that brings diſagreeing humours to r, 
as hard Drinkers to a fober Man, Gluttons 
and ſurnptuous Perſons to a temperate, 
thrifty Entertainer ; or to a young, merry, 
boon Companion, grave, old, fententious 
Fellows, Philoſophers by their Beards,will 
be very diſobliging, and turn all the inten- 
ded Mirth into an unpleaſant ſourneſs. The 
entertain*d ſhould be as obliging to theen- 
tertainer, as the entertainec to the enter- 
tained, and then he will be moſt obliging, 
when not only he himſelf, but all thoſe thas 
come by his means are pleaſant aad agree- 
able. The laft of the tbree,which remains 
to be ſpoken of is He that is invited by a- 
nother to another's Feaſt: Now he that 
diſdains, and is ſo much offended at the 
Name of a ſhadow , will appear to be a- 
fraid of a meer ſhadow - but in this matter 
thete is feed ofa greatdeal of Caution,for 
Nis not creditable readily to go along with 
Every one, and fo every body : but firſt, 
u mult confider, who it is that invites; 
rif heisnota very familiar friend, bur 

a Rich or Great Man; fuch who, as if upon 
a Stage,wanted a large or ſplendid retinue, 
or 
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- or ſuch who thinks that he puts a great obs 
ligation upon you, and does you a great 
deal of honour by this Invitation, you 
muſt preſently deny : but if he is your 
Friend and particular Acquaintance, you 
muſt not yeild upon the firſt motion, but 
if there ſeems a neceſſity for ſome Conver- 
ſation which cannot be put off till another 
time, or if lately come from a Journey, 
or deſigning to. go one out of meer good- 
will and affeftion. He ſeems very deſirous 
of thy Company, and doth not deſign to 
carry a great many or Strangers, but only 
ſome few friends along with bim ; or be- 
fides all this, if he deſigns to bring you 
thus invited acquainted with the Princi 
Inviter, who is very worthy of your Ac- 
quairtance, then conſent and go. For ill. 
humour'd perſons the more they ſeize and 
take hold of us, like thorns, we ſhould en- 
deayour to free our ſelves from them, or 
leap over them the more. If he that in- 
vites is a Civil and well-bred Perſon, yet | 
doth not deſign to carry you to one of the 
ſame temper, you muſt refuſe, leaſt you 
ſhould take poyſon in honey ; .e. get the 
acquaintance of a bad man by an honeſt 
friend : ?Tis abſurd to go to one you do 
not know, and with whom you never had 
any familiarity, unleſs,as I faid before, the 
Perſon be an extraordinary Man, and by 
a civil waiting upon him at another Man's 
Invitation, you deſign to _ an acquain- 
tance with him. And thoſe _— you 
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ſhould chiefly go to as ſhadows, who would 
come to you again in the ſame quality. To 
Philip, the Jeſter, indeed he ſeemed more 
ridiculous, that came toa beaſt of his own 
accord, than he that was invired 4 but to 
well-bred and civil friends, 'tis hore ob- 
liging for men of the ſame temper rocome 
at the nick of time with other friends,whea 
uninvited and unexpected ; at once plea» 
ſing both thoſe that invite, and thoſe that 
entertain ; but chiefly you muſt avoid go- 
ing to Rulers, Rich, or Great Men ; leaſt 
you incur the deſerved cenſure of being ime» 
pudent, ſawcy, rude,and unſeaſonably am- 


bitious. 


Queſtion VII. 


Whether Muſitians are to be admitted to 4 
Feaſt ? 


T Cherona, Diogenianis, the Pargame- 
nan being preſent, |we had a long 
diſcourſe once at an Entertainment about 
Mufick, and we had a great deal of trov- 
ble to hold out againſt a grear Bearded So- 
phiſter of the Stoick Sect, who quoted 
Plato, blaming a Company that admitted 
X x Muſics, 
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Muſick, and were not able to entertain 
one another with diſcourſe. Philip the 
Prufian of the ſame Sect, ſaid thoſe Gueſts 
of Agatho, whoſe diſcourſe was more ſweet 
than the Sound of any Pipe in the World, 
were no good Authority in this caſe; for 
*twwas no wonder that in their Company the 
Menſtrels were not regarded ; bur 'ts 
ſtrange, that e'n midſt the Entertainment, 
the extream pleaſantneſs of the diſcourſe 
had not made them forget their Meac and 
Drink ; yet Zemophon thought it not inde- 
cent to bring into Socrates, Antiſthenes, and 
the like ; the Jeſter Philip ; as Homer doth 
an Onion to make the Wine reliſh, And 
Plato brought in Ar:ſtophancs*s diſcourſe of 
Love, as a Comedy into his Entertainment; 
and at the laſt as it were drawirg all the 
Curtains, he ſhews a Scene of the great- 
eſt variery imaginable z Alcibiades drunk, 
frolicking, and Crown'd : then follows 
that pleaſant Rallery between him and So- 
crater Concerning Agatho, and the Enco- 
miuin of Secratesz and when ſuch diſcourſe 
was going on, good Gods! had it not 
been allowable, if Apollo himſelf had come 
in with his Harp ready, to have deſired 
the God to forbear till the Argument was 
out ? Theſe Men having ſuch a pleaſant 
way of diſcourſing, uſed theſe Arts, and 
inlinuating methods, and grac'd their En- 
tertainments by ſuch fans Rallery. 
But ſhail we, being mixt with Tradeſmen 
and Merchants, and ſome ( as it now pu 

then 
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in then happens) Ignorants and Ruſticks, 
he baniſh out of our Entertainments this ra- 
ts viſhing delight, or fly the Muficfans, as if 
et they were Sirens as ſoon as we fee them 
d, coming. Clitomachw the Wreſtler riſing 
or and getting away when any one talk*d of 
he Love, was much wonder'd at, and ſhould 
US a Philoſopher that baniſheth Muſick from 
It, a Fealt, and is afraid of a Mulitian, and 
lc bids his Link-boy preſently light his Link 
ad and be gone, be laught at (ince he ſeems to 
ſl abominate theſe molt innocent Pleaſures, as 
ad Beetles do Ointment. For, if at any time 
th certainly over a Glaſs of Wine Muſick 
nd ſhould not be allowed, and then chiefly 
of the harmonious God ſhould have the dire- 
t; tion of our Souls; ſo that Emripides , 
he though I like him very well in other things, 
t- ſhall never perſwade me that Muſick as he 
k, would have it ſhould be applied to Melan- 
Ws cholly and Grief. For there ſober and ſeri- 
0- ous Reaſon like a Phyſitian ſhould take 
0- care of the diſeaſed Mind : But thoſe 
& Pleaſures ſhonld be mixt with Bacchus, and 
ot ſerve to encreaſe our mirth and frolick : 
ne Therefore ?twas a pleaſant ſaying of that 
ed Spartan at Athens, who, when ſome new 
as Tragedians were to contend for the prize, 


nt ſeeing tht preparations of the maſters of 
nd the Dances, the hurry and buſy dilligence 
0- of the Inſtrufors ; ſaid the City was cer- 
Y. tainly mad which ſported with ſo much 
en pains, He that deſigns to ſport ſhould 
nd ſport, and not buy bis Eiſe and Pleaſure 
en X x 2 with 
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with great Expence , or the loſs of that 
time which might be uſeful to other things, 
but whilft he is Feaſting, and free from 
Buſineſs, thoſe ſhould be enjoy'd, and 'cis 
adviſable to try midſt our Mirth whether 
any Profit is to be gotten frem our De- 
lights. 


Queſt. VIII. 


What ſort of Muſick, is fitteſt for an Enter- 


tainment ? 


V Hen Philip had ended, I hin- 
V dring the Sophiſter from re- 
turning an anſwer to the Diſcourſe, ſaid 
let us rather inquire, Diogenianus, ſince 
there are a great many ſorts of Muſick, 
which is firce{t for an Entertainment, and 
let vs beg this learned Mans judgment in 
this Caſe ; .for fince he js not prejudic'd, or 
apt to be biaſs'd by any ſort, there is no 


danger that he ſhould prefer that which is 


pleaſanteſt before that which is beſt. Die- 

genianus joining with mein this requeſt, he 

preſently began ; all other ſorts I banifh 

ro the Theatre and Play-houſe, and can 

only allow that which hath been lately ad- 

mitted into the Entertainments at _ 
A 
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and with which every Body is not yet ac- 
quainted : you know, continued he, that 
ſome of Plato's Dialogues are purely Nar- 
rative, and ſome Dramatick ; the ealieſt 
of this latter ſort they teach their Children 
to ſpeak by Heart : to imitate the Actions 
of thoſe Perſons they repreſent, and to 
form their voice and affeCtions to be agre- 
able to the words : This all the grave and 
well-bred Men exceedingly admire, bur 
ſoft and effeminate fellows, whoſe Ears 
Ignorance, and il]-breeding hath corrup- 
ted, and who, as Arsftoxenns Phraſeth ir, 
are ready to vomit when they hear excel- 
lent Harmony, reject it, and no wonder, 
when effeminacy prevails. Philip percei- 
ving ſome of the Company unealy at this 
diſcourſe, ſaid, pray ſpare us Sir, and do 
not be ſo ſevere upon us; for we were 
the firſt that found fault with that Cuſtom 
when it firſt began to be countenanc'd in 
Rome, and reprehended thoſe who thought 
Plato fit to entertain us whilſt we were 
making Merry; and would hear his Dia- 
logues, whilſt they were eating Cates and 
ſcattering Perfumes, when ſhould Sappho's 
Songs,or Anacreon*s Verſes be pronounc'd, 
I proteſt I ſhould think ifUecent to lay a- 
ſide my Cup. But ſhould I proceed, per- 
'» > you will think me much in carneſt,and 
deligning ro oppoſe you, and theretore to- 
__ with this Cup which I preſent my 
riend, [leave it to him to waſh your ſalt 
Ear with freſh Diſcourſe. Then Diogenia- 
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«us taking the Gup, ſaid, methinks this is 
very ſober diſcourſe, which makes me be- 
lieve that the Wine doth not © you, 
ſince I ſee no effect of it; ſo I fearl 
ought to be Correfted. Indeed many ſorts 
of Muſick are to be rejected, firſt, Tragedy 
as having nothing familiar enough for an 
Entertainment ; and being a repreſentati- 
on of Actions attended with grief and ex- 
tremity of Pafſion. I reject the ſort of 
Dancing, which is called Palaadeer from 
Pylades, becauſe *tis full of Pomp, very 
Perhetical, and requires a great many Per- 
ſons ; bur if we wvHuld admit any of thoſe 
ſorts that deſerve thoſe Encomiums which 
Secrates mentions in his diſcourſe about 
Dancing, I like that ſort call'd Bathyllion, 
which requires not ſo high a motion, but 
hath ſomething of the Country Dance 
Cordax, and reſembles the motion of an 
Echo, a Pan or a Satyr frolicking with 
Love. Old Comedy is not fit for Men that 
are making merry, by reaſon of the ine- 
quality of the Voice in it, for that vehe- 
mency which they uſed in the mgbans is 
loud and indecent; and the liberty they 
take to ſcoff and abuſe is very ſurfeiting 
too open, and full of filthy words and lend 
Expreſſions, beſides as at great Men's Ta- 
bles, every Man bath a Servant waiting at 
his Elbow, fo each of the Gyeſts would 
need a Grammaerian to (it by him, and ex- 
plain whois Lammcdins in Enpolis Cineſſia 
in Plato, and Lampo in Cratines, and who 
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is each perſon that is jeerd in the Play : 
concerning new Comedy, there is no need 
of any long Diſcourſe, *cis ſo ficted, fo 
interwoven with Entectaiaments that "cis 
eaſter to have a regular Feaſt withour 
Wine, than withont Menand:r : Its phraſe 
'is ſweet and familiar, the humour inno- 
cent and eaſy, fo that there is nothing for 
Men whilſt fober to deſpiſe ; or when mer- 
ry to be troubled at. The Seatiments are 
ſo natural and unſtudied, that midſt wine, 
as it were in Fire, they ſofren and bend . 

the ridgedeſt temper to be pliable and eaſy, 
And the mixture of Gravity and Jeſt ſeems 
to be contrived for nothiag ſo aptly as for 
the pleaſure and profit (of thoſe that are 
frolicking and making merry. The Love 
Scenes in Afenander are convenient for 
thoſe who are taking their Cups round, lie 
at eaſe, and in a ſhort time muſt retire 
home to their Wives; for in all his Plays 
there is no Love of Boys mention'd, all 
Rapes committed on Virgins, end decenc- 
ly in Marriages at laſt. As for Miſſes, if 
they are impudent and jilting they are 
bob'd, the young Gallants turning Sober, 
and repenting of their lewd Courſes : But 
if they are kind and conſtant, eicher their 
true Parents are diſcover'd, or a time is de- 
termin'd for the Intrigue which brings 
them at laſt to obligiog Mcdeſty and civil 
Kindneſs : Theſe things to Men bulied a- 
bout other matters, may ſeem ſcarce 
worth taking notice of ; but whilſt they 
R x 4 are 
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are making merry, *cis no wonder that the 
leaiantneſs and ſmoothneſs of the parts 
jhould Poliſh, and worke neat Conformity 
in the Hearers; and make their manners 
like the Pattern they have from thoſe gen. 
tile Charafters. Diogenianus tjther de- 
ſignedly or for want of Breath, ended thus; 
and the Sophiſter being eage: to reply, and 
contended that ſome of Ariflophaner's yer. 
ſes ſhould be conſidered ; Philip ſpeaking 
ro me, ſajd, Diogenianus hath had his wiſh 
in proiſing his belov'd Menander, and ſeems 
not to care for any of the reſt. There 
are a great many ſorts which we have not 
at all conſidered, concerning which 1 of 
ſhould be very glad to have your opinon, ri 
and the Prize for the Carvers we will ſer be 
up to Morrow, when we are ſober if Dje- Al 
genianus and this ſtranger think fir. Of 
Repreſentations ſome are Masks, and ſome 
are Farces; neither of theſe are fir for an 
Entertainment : the firſt by reaſon of the 
length and __; and the Jatter are ſo 
full of filthy diſcourſe and lewd aftions; 
that they are not fit to be ſeen by the Foot- 
boys that wait on civil Maſters. Yet the 
Rabble, even wirh their Wives and youn 
Sons, fit quetly to be SpeCtators of ſack 
repreſentations as are apt to diſturb theSoul 
more than the greateſt debauch in Drink, 
The Harp ever {1uce Homer's time was well 
acquainted with Feaſts and Entertainments, 
and therefore 'tis not fitting todiſſolve ſuch 
8n antient Friendſhip and OE 
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but we ſhould only deſire the Harpers to 
forbear theic ſad notes and melancholly 
tunes, and play .only thoſe that are delight- 
ing and fit for ſuch as are making merry : 
The Pipe if we would we cannot reject, 
for the Libaticn in tlie beginning of the 
Entertainment requires that as well as the 
Garland, then it infinuates and paſſeth 
__ the Ears, ſpreading even to the 
very Soul a pleaſant. ſound which produ- 
ceth Serenity and* Calnineſs : fo that if 
the Wine hath not quite diſſolv'd,or driven 
away all vexing,ſolicitous Anxiety; that by 
the ſofrneſs and delightful agreeableneſs 
of its Sound, ſmooths and calms the Spi- 
rits, if ſo be that it keeps within due 
bounds, and doth not elevate too much , 
and by its numerous ſarprizing diviſions, 
raiſe an extaſy in the Soul, which Wine 
hath weakned, and madeecaly to be perver- 
ted : For as Brutes do not underſtand a 
rational diſcoyr!r, yet lie down or riſe at 
the ſound of a Shell, or whiſtle of a Cairp 
or Clap fo the Brutiſh part of the Soul, 
which js either uncapable of underſtanding 
or obeying Reaſon, Men conquer by Songs 
and Tunes; and by Muſick reduce it ta 
tolerable order. But to ſpeak freely what 
Ithink, no Pipe nor Harp ſimply plaid up: 
on and without a Song wich it, can be 
very fit for an Entertanment : For we 
ſhould ſtill accuſtam our ſelves to take our 
chiefeſt pleaſure from Diſcourſe, and ſpend 
pur leiſure time in profitable talk ; and uſe 
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Tunes and Airs as a Sawce for the Dif 
courſe, and not fingly by themſelves, to 
leaſe the unreaſonable delicacy of our Pz- 
ate : For as no body is againſt pleaſure 
that ariſeth from Sawce or Wine , -going 
in with our neceſſary food , Socrates flouss 
and refuſeth to admit that ſuperfluous and 
vain pleaſure, which we take in Perfumes 
and Odors at a Feaft. Thus the found of 
a Pipe or Harp, when ſingly applied to our 
Ears we utterly reject. But if it accompa 
nies words, and together with an Ode, 
feafts and delights our Reaſon , we gladly 
introduce; and we believe the fam'd Mar- 
[yas was puniſhed by _ for pretending, 
when he had nothing but his {ingle Pipe, 
and his Fillet te ſecure his Lips, to con- 
tend with his Harp and Song together. Let 
us only take care, that when we have ſuch 
Gueſts as are able to cheer one another 
with Philoſophy and good diſcourſe, we 
do not introduce any thing which may ra- 
ther prove an uneafie hinderance to, than 
promote the, Converſation : For thoſe are 
not only Fools, who as Euripides ſays, ha- 
ving ſafty at home, and in their own,Pow- 
er, yet would hire ſome from abroad ; but 
thoſe too who having Pleaſantneſs enough 
within, are eager after ſome external 
Paſtimes to comfort and delight- them, 
That extraordinary piece of Honour which 
the Perſian King ſhew'd Antalcidas the Sper- 
tan, ſeem'd rude and uncivil, when he dip'd 
a Garland compog'd of Grecus and] Roſes 
| in 
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in oyntment, and ſent it him to wear, by 
that dipping putting a ſlight upon , and 
ſpoiling the natural ſweetneſs and 

of the Fi::wers : He doth as bad, who ha- 
ving a Mute in his own Breaſt, and all the 
pleaſantaeſs chas would fit an entertain- 
ment, will have Pipes and Harps Play, and 
by that exteinal adventitious noiſe, deſtroy 
all the ſweetneſs rbat was proper and his 
own. But in ſhort, all Ear-delights are 
fitteſt then, when the Corapany begins to 
be diſturbed, to fall out, and quarrel, for 
then they may preve?t railery and re- 
proach, and ſtop the diſpute that is running 
on to 734 ky and unpleaſant wrangling, 
and bridle all babling declamatory altera- 
tions; ſo that the Company might be freed 
of noiſe and quietly compos'd. 


—_— 
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Queſt. IX. 


That *tmas the Orflewm of the Greeks a: well 
« Perſians, to debate of State Aﬀairs as 
their Entertasnwent: ? 


T Niceſtra:w's Table we diſcourſe of 
thoſe matters which the Atheians were 
todebate of in their next Aſſembly z and 
one of the Company ſaying, Tis the = 
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ſian faſhion, Sir,todebate midſt your Cups: 


And why, faid Glaxciw rejoyning, not the 
Grecian faſhion ? For *twas a Greek that 
faid, 


After your Belly's full your ConncePs beſt : 


And they were Greeks who with Agemen- 
non belieg'd Troy, to whom, whilit they 
were eating and Drinking, 


Old Neſtor firſt began a Grave Debate : 


And he himſelf advis'd the King before to 
call the Commanders together for the ſame 


purpoſe. 


For the Commanders, Sir, a Feaſt prepare , 
Hind ſee who Councells beſt and follow him. 


Therefore Greece having a great many ex: 
cellent inſtitutions and zealouſly following 
the Cuſtoms of the Antients, hath laid the 
Foundations of her Polities in Wine : For 
the Aſſemblies in Crere call'd Andris, thoſe 
in Sparta call'd Pholsthe , were ſecret con- 
ſultations and Ariſtocratical Aſſemblies , 
ſuch 1 ſuppoſe, as the Prytanearn and Theſ* 
wotheſian here:at Athens. And not different 
from theſe is that Night meeting, which 
Plate mentions of the beſt and moſt poli- 
tick Men, to which the greateſt, the moſt 
conſiderable and puzling matter are aſlign- 
ed : And thoſe . 
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Who when they do deſign to ſerk their reſt , 
To Mercury their nfs Libations pour, 


Do they not joyn Reaſon and Wine toge- 
ther ? Since when they are about to retire, 
they make their Vows to the wiſeſt God,as 
if he was preſent and particularly preſident 
over their Actions. But the Antients;indeed 
call Bacchw, as if he had no need of Aer. 
cry, £47 good Gouncellor ; and for his 
fake they nam*d the Night ivp-5m, good 
Adviſer. 


Queſt. X, 


Whether they did well who deliberated midſt 
their Cups ? 


Hilft Glawcias was diſcourſing thus 

the former tumultuous talk ſeem- 

ed to be well lulld ; and that it 
might be quite forgotten, Nicoſtratus ſtar- 
another queſtion, ſaying, He never va- 
lued the matter before , whilſt he though 
ita Perſian cuſtom, but ſince it was difco- 
rerd to be the Greek fafhion too, it wants 
methinks ſome reaſon to excuſe or defend 
ts keming abſurdity z for our reaſon, like 


our 
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our eye, whilſt it flaars in too much moji- 
ſture, is hard to be mov'd, and unable to 
perform- its operations And all forts 
of troubles and diſcontents, like inſeQs 
to the Svn, creeping forth, and being agi- 
tated by « Glaſs of Wine , make the Mind 
irrefolute and inconſtant : Therefore asz 
Bed is more convenient for a Man, whilſt 
making merry, than a Chair, becauſe it 
contains the whole Body , and keeps it 
from all diſturbing motion ; ſo *tis beſt to 
have the Soul perfely at quiet, or if that 
cannot be, give it, as to Children thatwil 
be doing, not a Sword or Spear, but a Rat: 
tle or a Ball ; in this following , the exam- 
ple of the God himſelf, who puts into the 
hands of thoſe that are making merry a 
Ferwla, the lighteſt and ſofteſt of all wea- 
pons, that when they are moſt apt to ſtrike, 
they may hurt leaſt. O'rea Glaſs of Wine 
Men ſhould make ridiculous ſlips, andim 
ſach as may prove Fragical, lamentable, 
or of any conſiderable concern. Beſide, 
in ſerious debates , *tis chiefly to be conſh- 
dered , that Perſons of niean underſ] 
ing, and unacquainted with buſineſs, ſhotld 
be guided by the wiſe and experienc®d;; bit 
Wine deſtroys'this order. Infomuch that 
Plate ſays, Wine is call'd oiyes, becauſe it 
makes thoſe that drink: it oizota: viriyer, 
think that they have Wit, for none &re a 
Glaſs of Wine thinks' himſelf ſo Noble, 
Beanteous or Rich (though he fancies him 
ſelf all theſe) as Wiſe: And —_ 
ine 
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Wine is babling, full of talk, andof a Di- 
Rating humor, fo that we are rather for 
being heard than hearing, for leading than 
being lead. But a thouſand ſuch objeCti- 
ons may be raiſed, for they are very obyi- 
ous. Butlet us hear which of the Compa- 
ny, either old or young, can alledge any 
thing for the contrary opinion. Then ſaid 
my Brother cunningly, and do you ima- 
ine, that any upon a ſuddain , can pros 
uce any probable reaſons ? And Niceſir «- 
tus replying , yes, no doubt, there being 
ſo many learned Men and good Drinkers 
in Company z He with a ſmile continued , 
Donn think Sir, you are fit to treat of 
e matters, when Wine{hath diſabled 


= todifcourſe of Politicks and State Af- 


? Or is not this all one, as to think that 
a Man in his Liguor doth not fee very wel), 
nor underſtand thoſe that talk & diſcourſe 
with him , yet hears the Muſick and the 


Pipers very well ? For as 'tis likely that uſe- 


and profitable things, and affect 


the ſenſe more than fine aM gawdy; 1o 


likewiſe they do the mind too = And I ſhall 
not wender , that the nice Philoſophical 
{ tion ſhould eſcape a Man that bath 
k freely, but yet I think, if he was 
call'd to Political debates,his wiſdom would 
more ſtrong and vigorous : Thus 

Philip at Cherones, being well heated, talkt 
very fooliſhly, and was the ſport of the 
whole Company, but as ſoon as they began 
to diſcourſe of a Truce and Peace,he com- 


pos'd 
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pos'd his Countenance , contracted his 
Brows, and diſmiſſing all vain empty and 
diſſoluce thoughts he gave an excellent, 
wiſe and ſober anſwer to the Athenians:To 
drink freely, is different from being drunk, 
and thoſe that drink till they grow fooliſh, 
ought to retire to Bed : But as for thoſe 
that drink freely, and are otherwiſe Men 
of ſenſe, why ſhould we fear that they will 
fail in their underſtanding, or loſe their 
Skill , when we ſee that Muſitians play as 
well at a Feaſt as in a Theater ? For Skill 
and Art being in the Soul, makes the Body 
ſerviceable to its operations , and obedient 
to its motions. Beſides, Wine Infſpirits 
ſome Men, and raiſes a confidence and aſ- 
ſurance in them, but not ſuch as is haugh- 
ty and odious, but pleaſing and agreeable. 
Thus they ſay , e£/chylm his Tragedies 
o'rea m_ _ that all his Plays (tho 
Gorgias thought his i ti 85625 the 

teſt of his Plays ts be Marrs) neo = 
ebui's : For — (according to Plate)hea- 
ting the Soul together with theBody,makes 
the body plyable, quick and ative, ande- 
pens the Paſſages for the fancies , which 
draw along with them bold and daring ex- 

ns. 

For ſome havirg a good natural inventi- 
on, but whilſt they: are ſober too diffidert 
and too cloſe midſt their Wine, like Fran- 
kincenſe, exhale and open at the heat. Be: 
ſides Wine expels all fear which is the grea- 
teſt hinderance to all conſultations , and 
qQuENC 
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quencheth a many other degenerate and 
lazy Paſſions, it opens the rancour and ma- 
lice, as it were the two leav?d doors of the 
Soul,and diſplays the whole diſpoſition and 


ualities of any Perſon in his diſcourſe : 


reedom of ſpeech,and through that Truth 
it principally produceth ; which if once 
wanting, neither quickneſs of wit, or ex- 
perience availeth any thing, and many 
propoſing that which comes next. rather 
hit the matter, than ſlighly and deſtgnedly 
conceal their preſent Sentiments : There- 
fore there is no reaſon to fear, that Wine 
will ſtir up our affeCtions, for it never ſtirrs 
up the bad unleſs in the worſt Mer, whoſe 
judgment is never ſober : But as Theophr«- 
fs us'd to call the Barbers-ſhops dos ovu- 
mne, Wine-leſs entertainments ; to there 
isa kind of an uncouth Wind-leſs Druns» 
kenneſs, always excited either by Anger, 
Malice, Emnlation, or Clowniſhneſs inthe 
Souls of che Unlearned : Now Wine blunt- 
iog rather than ſharpning many of theſe 
paſſions, doth not make them Sots and foo- 
liſh, but f1mple and cunning, not negligent 
of what is profitable, but deſirous of what 
is good and honeſt. Now thoſe that think 
Craft to be Cunning, and Vanity or Cloſe- 
neſs to be Wiſdom, have reaſon to think 
thoſe, that o*rea Glaſs of Wine , plainly 
and ingenuouſſy deliver their opinions to 
be-Fools. © But on the contrary, the An- 
tients call'd the God jautiecor and avorcy, 
Freer and Looſner , and thought him con- 
Yy conſiderable 
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ſiderable in Divination z not, as Exripides, 
ſays, becauſe he makes men rageing mad, 
but becauſe he looſeth and frees the Soul 
from all baſe diſtruſtful fear, and yu them 
in a condition to ſpeak truth, and freely to 
one another. | 


Plutarch's 
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Plutarch's 


SY MPOSIACKS. 


Book the Vill. 


Queſt. 1. 


Concerning theſe days in which ſome famous 
Men were Born , and alſo concerning the 
Generation of the Gods. 


Hoſe, my Soſſis Senicio, who throw 
Philoſophy out of Entertaiaments , 

do worſe than thoſe who take away a 
light : for the Candle being remov?*d, the 
temperate and ſober Guelts will not be- 
Yy 2 come 
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come worſe than they were before, being 
more concern'd to reverence, than to ſee 
one another : But if dulneſs and diſregard 
to good Learning waits upon the Wine; 
Mine-vas golden Lamp it ſelf could not 
make the entertainment pleaſing and agree« 
able : For a Company to lit fitent, and on: 
ly cram themſelves, is in good trath Swi- 
niſh and almoſt impoſſible. Bur he that 
permits Men to talk, yer doth not allow ſet 
and profitable diſcourſes , is much more 
ridiculous than be who thinks that his Gueſt 


ſhould eat aad drink , yet gives them foul 


Wine, unſavoury Mczat, and naſtily pre- 
pared. For no Meat nor Drink which is 
not prepar'd as it ought to be, is ſo hurt- 
ful and unpleaſant, as diſconrſe which is 
carry'd ronnd in Company inſignificantly 
and out of Seaſon : The Philoſophers,when 
they would give drunkenneſs a vile name, 
call it Anpneny mz.ggivey , NOW Angeiy is to uſe 
vain and trifling diſcourſe : And when ſuch 
babling is accompanied by Wine, it uſual- 
ly ends in moſt difagreeable and rude con- 
tumely and reproach - *Tis a good cuſtom 
therefore of our Women , who in their 
Feaſts call'd Agronia, ſeek after Bacchw, 
as it he was run away, but ina little time, 
gave over the ſearch and cry, That He is 
fled to the Muſes , and lurks with them : 
and ſometime after, when Supper's done, 
put Riddles and hard Queſtions to one a- 
nother : For this Myſtery teaches us, that 
midft out entertainments , we —_— 
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learned and Philoſophical diſcourſe, and 
ſuch as hath a Muſe in it, and that fuch dif. 
courſe being applied to drupkennels, eve- 
ry thing that js brutiſh and oucr:-2ious in it 
is conceal'd, being plealingly re{trained by 
the Muſes : 

This Book being the Eight of my 
Sympoſcacks, begins with that diſcourſe in 
which , about a year ago on Plato's Birth- 
day I was concern'd : O: the t1xth day of 
February we Celebrated S:crates his Birth- 
day, and on the ſeventh Plato's; and thar 
firſt prompted us to ſuch diſcourſe as was 
ſuitable zo the meeting, which Diogenianu 
the Pergamenien began thus : Ton, {aid He, 
was happy in his Expreſſion, when he ſaid, 
That Fortune, though much unlike Wil. 
dom, yet did many things very much like 
her. And that ſhe ſeem'd to have ſome 
order and deſign, not only in placing the 
Nativities of theſe two Philoſophers ſo near 
together, but in ſetting the birth day of 
the moſt famous of the two firſt. I had a 
great deal to ſay to the Company concern- 
ing ſome notable things thar fell out on the 
ſame day, as concerning the time of Ex- 
ripides's Birth and Death ; for he was born 
the ſame day that the Greeks beat Xerxex by 
Sea at Salawis, and died the fame day thar 
Dionyſizs the Elder, the Sicslsqn T yrant was 
born : Fortune (28s Timew hath ic) at the 
ſame time taking out of the World a Re- 
preſenter, and bringing into ita real Actor 


of Tragedies : Belides , we remembred , 
"That... 
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that Alexander the King, and Dzopenes the 
Cynick died upon the ſame day : And all 
agreed that Artalau; the King died on his 
own Birth day. And ſome ſaid, that Pom- 
pey the great was kill'd in Egypt on his 
Birth-day, or as others will have it, a day 
before, We remember Prindar alſo, who 
being born at the time of the Py hianGames, 
made afterward a great many excellent 
Hymns in honour of Apollo : To this Flo- 
rw {ubjoyn'd; now we are Celebrating 
Plato's Nativity, why ſhould we not men- 
tion Carnead; the molt famous of the whole 
Academy ? Since both of them was born 
on Apoll”*s Feaſt, Plato, whilſt they were 
Celebrating the Thargelia at Athens ,, Co- 
neades, wailſt the Cyrenians kept their Car- 
neia;, and both theſe Feaſts are upon the 
fame day : Nay, the God himſelf, you (he 
continued | his Prieſts and Prophets call 
Hebdomager.es, as if he was born on the 
{ame day : And therefore, thoſe who make 
Apollo Plato's Father, do not in my opinion 
diſhonour the G:d , ſince by Socrates's; 33 
by another Ch:aron's inſtructions, he is be- 
come ſo great a Phyſitian for the diſeaſes 
of the mind : Ard together with this, he 
mention'd that v ſton and voice which for- 
bad Arijio PLto's Father to come near or 
lie with his Wite for ten Months. To this 
Tyndaves the Spartan ſubjoyn'd, tis very fit 
we (houid apply that to Plato, 
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(God. 
He ſeem'd not ſprung from Mortal Man, but 


But for my part, I am afraid to beget as 
well as to be begotten, is repugnant to the 
incorruptibility ot the Deity - For that im- 
plies a change and paſlion, as Alexander 
imagin'd, when he ſaid, that He knew him- 
ſelf to be mortal as often as he lay with a 
Woman, or ſl:zpt : For ſleep is a relaxati- 
on of the Body, occaſion*d by the weak- 


- neſs of our Nature, and all Generation is 


a corruptive parting with ſome of our own 
ſubſtance. But yet | take heart again when 
I hear P/ato call the eternal and unbepgor- 
ten Deity, the Father and Maker of the 
World and a} other begotten things ; not 
as if He parted with any ſeed, but by his 
power, implanted a generative principle 
in matter, which acts upon, forms and fa- 
ſhions it. Winds paſſing through a Hen at 
breeding time , impregnate her: And ir 
ſeems no incredible thing, that the Deity, 
though not after the faſhion of a Man, but 
by ſome other certain communication, fills 
a mortal Creature with ſome Divine con- 
ception : Nor is this my ſence, but the 
Egyptians, who ſay Apes was conceived by 
the influence of the Moon ; and make no 
queſtion, bur that an immortal Ged may 
have Communication with a mortal Wo- 
man : but onthe contrary, they think that 
no mortal can beget any thing on a God- 
Yy 4 dels, 
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defs, becauſe they believe that Goddeſſes 
are made of thin Air and ſubtle heat and 
moiſture. | 


Queſt. 1I, 


What is Plato's meaning, when he ſays that 
God, always play: the Geomotor ? 


—_ following this Diſcourſe, Doge- 
manu began again and ſaid, fince our 
diſcourſe is,about the Gods,ſhall us,eſpecial- 
1y,on his own Birth-day, admit Plato to the 
Conferrence ? and inquire upon what ac- 
count he ſays, (ſuppoſing it to be his Sen- 
tence) that God always plays the Geome- 
ter ? AndI faying that this Sentence was 
not plainly ſer down in any of. his Books, 
yet there are good arguments that it is his, 
and %is very much like his Expreſſion ; 
Tyndares prelently ſi1bjoyning ſaid, perhaps 
Diagenianus you imagine that this Sentence 
intimates ioine curious and difficult ſpecu- 
lation, and not that which he hath often 
mention?d, when he praiſeth Geometry as 
a Science that takes off Men from ſenſible 
Objetts, and makes them apply themſelves 
to the intelligible and eternal Nature, the 
Contemplation of which is the end of Phi- 

loſophy, 
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loſophy, as to view the myſteries is of 
Initiation into holy Rites : For the nail of 
Pain and Pleaſure that faſtens the Soul 
to the Body, ſeems to do us the greateſt 
miſchief by making ſenſible things more 
powerſul over vs than intelligible, and by 
forcing the underſtar:ding to determine,the 
rather according toPaſſion than Reaſon:For 
it being accuſtom'd by the vehemency of 
Pain or Pleaſare to be intent on the muta- 
ble and uncertain Body, as if ir really and 
truly were, grows blind as to that which 
really is; and deſtroys that inlirument and 
light of the Souv!, which is worth a thou- 
{ſand Bodies, and by which alone the deity 
can bediſcover'd. Now in all Sciences, as 
in plain and ſmooth m:rrors, ſome marks 
and Images of the truth of intelligible Ob- 
jets appear, but Geometry chiefly, which. 
according to Philo is the chief and principal 
of all, doth bring back and turn the under- 
ſtanding 2s it were purg'd, and gently 
looſen?d from Sence: And therefore Plate 
himſelf diſlikes Eudoxus, Archytas and Ade- 
nechmus for endeavouring to bring down 
the doubling the Cube to Mechanical op- 
perations, for by this means all that was 
good in Geometry would be loſt and cor- 
rupted, it falling back again to ſenſible 
things, and not riſing upward, and conſ1i- 
dering immaterial and immortal Images, 
- _ God being verſed, is always 
t 


After 
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After —_—_ Florys, a Companion of 
his, and who always jocoſely pretended to 
be his Admirer ; faid thus, Sir we are 0- 
bliged to you for making your diſcourſe 
not proper to your ſelf, but common to us 
alt; for you have given reaſons to prove 
that Plare demonſtrates, that Geometry 
is not neceſſary to the Gods, but to us, for 
the Deity doth not ſtand in need of Sci- 
ence 2$ an Inſtrument to withdraw his In- 
tellett from Generables, and to turn it to 
the -{ vm real things, for they are all 
in him, with him and about him. But 
pray conſider whether Plate, though you 
do not apprehend it, doth not intimate 
ſomething that is proper and peculiar to 
you, mixing Lycurgus with Socrates, as 
much as Dicearchus thought he did Pytha- 
eras: For Lycurgus | ſuppoſe you know 
baniſh's out of Sparta all Arithmetical 
proportion, as being Democratal, and fa- 
vouring the Croud; bur introduc'd the 
Geometrical as agreeable to an Oligarchy 
and Kingly Government that rules by Law, 
for the former gives an equal ſhare to eye- 
ry one according to number, but the other 
according to the proportion of their De- 

ſerts : It doth not huddle all things toge- 
ther, bur in it there is a fair diſcretion of 

good and bad, every one having what 
is fit for him, not by lot or weight, but 
according as he is vertuous or vicious, The 
ſame proportion, my dear Tyndares God 
introduceth, which is call'd 4» and _ 
an 
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ard which teacheth us toaccount that which 
is juſt equal, and not that which is equal 
juſt: For that Equality which many effect , 
being the greatelt Injuſtice. God as much 
as pcſſible takes away and uſeth that pres 
portion which reſpeAs every Man's deſerts, 
Geometrically defining it according to Law 
and Reaſon, 

This Expolition we applauded, and 
Tyndares ſaying he envied him, defired A«- 
tobulus to engage Florus, and confute his 
diſcourſe : T hat he refuſed rodo, bur pro- 
duced another opinion of his own : Geo- 
metry ſaid he, confiders nothing elſe but 
the accidents and properties of the extre- 
mitys of Bodies, neither did God'make the 
World any other way, than by termina- 
ting matter , which was dwg Infinite 
before ; not that matter was either as to 
magnitude or multiude really &r«2;; 
Infinite : but the Antienrs us'd to call thax 
&Teegs Infinite , which by reaſon of its 
confuſion and diſorder is undetermin:& and 
unconfin'd. Now the terms of every 
thing that is form'd or fignr'd are the form 
and figure of that thing, and witkouc 
which the thing would be formlefs and un- 
figured: Now nu:abers and proportions 
being applied:to matter it is citcumſcrib'd; 
and.as it were bound up by Liaes; and 
from Lines confider'd as in the Superficies 
or Profundity God hath ſetled the firſt ſpe- 
cies and differences of Bodies, as foun- 
dations from which he might raiſe _ 

our 
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four Elements, Fire, Air, Water, and Earth; 
For 'twas impoſſible that out of unſteddy 
and confusx'd matter , the equallity of the 
ſides,the likeneſs of the angles, and the ex- 


aCt proportions of Oftaedras, Ecoſcedras,Py-. 


ramidsand Cubes ſhould be deduc'd unleſs 
by ſome Power that terminated and ſhap'd 
every particle of matter. Therefore terms 
being fix'd to that which was indetermin'd 
or infinite before, the whole became, and 
ſtill continues agreeable in all parts, and 
excellently terminated and mixt: The 
matter indeed always affeCting an indeter- 
minate State, and flying all Geometrical 
confinemement, but proportion termina- 
ting, and circumfcribing it, and dividing 
it into ſeveral differences and forms, out 
of which all things that ariſe are genera- 
ted and ſubſiſt. 

When he had ſaid this, he deſired me to 
contribute ſomething to the diſcourſe, and 
I applauded their conceits as their own de- 
viſes and very probable,but leſt you deſpiſe 
your ſelves ( I continued) and altogether 
look for ſome external explication, attend 
to an expoſition upon this Sentence which 
our Maſters very much approve. Amoneſt 
the very Geometrical Theorems, or rather 
Pcoblems, this is one; two Figures being 
given toadd a third, which is equal to one, 
and like the othes : and ?tis reported that 
Pythagoras umon the diſcovery of this Pro- 
blem, offer'd a Sacrafice to the Gods ; for 
this is a much more exquiſite q” " 

than 
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than that whichlays down, that the ſquare 
of the Hypetenduſs in a right angle triangle, 
is equal to the ſquares of the two ſides : 
Right ſaid Diogenianus, but what is this 
to the preſent queſtion ? You will eaſily 


- underſtand, I replied, if you call to mind 


how Tiwmew divides that which gave the 
World its beginning into three parts : One 
cf which is juſtly calPd God, the other 
Matter, and the third Form. That which 
is called Matter is the moſt confus'd Sub- 
ject, the form the moſt beautiful pattern, 
and God the beft of Cauſes. Now this 
cauſe as far as poſſible would leave nothing 
Infinite and indeterminate, but adorn na- 
ture with number, meaſure, and pr i- 
on, making one thing of all the Subjects 
together, equal to the matter, and like the 
Form. Therefore propoſing to himſelf this 
Problem, he made and ſtill makes a third, 
and always preſerves it equal to the mat- 
ter, and like the Form, and that is the 
World: and this World, becauſe of the 
natural neceſlity of Body, being in continus 
al Changes and alterations, is help'd and 


- preſerv'd by the Father and Makcr of all 


things, who by proportion, terminates the 
ſubſtance according to the Pattern. 
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Queſt. 8L 


Why noiſes are better heard in the Night 
then the Day ? 


V Hen we ſupp*d with Ammonius at 
y 'Y Athens, who was then the third 
time Captain of the City bands, there 
was a great noiſe about the Houſe, ſome 
without doors calling Captain, Captain ; 
After he had fent his Officers to quiet the 
Tumult, and had difpers'd the Crowd, we 
began to eaquire what was the Reaſon that 
thoſe that are within doors hesr thoſe that 
are without, but thoſe that are without can» 
not hear thoſe that are within as well. And 
Armonius ſaid, Ariſtotle had given a Reaſon 
for that already.for theSound of thoſe with- 
in being carried without intoa large traftof 
Air, grows weaker preſently, and is loſt ; 
but that which comes in from without, is 
not ſubject to the like caſualty, but is kept 
cloſe, and therefore more eaſy to be heard. 
But that ſeem'd a more difficult queſtion 
why Sounds ſeem greater, and yet alto- 
gether as clear in the Night as in the wy. 

or 
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For my own part (continued he) | think 
Providence hath very wiſely contriv'd,that 
our Hearing ſhould be quickeſt, when our 
Seeing can do us no,or very little Service : 
For the Air of the blind and folitary Night, 
as Empedecles calls it, being dark, ſupplies 
in the Ears that defeft of Sence which it 
makes in the Eyes : But fince of natural 
effefts we ſhould endeavour to find the 
Cauſes; and to diſcover what are the ma- 
terial and mechanical Principles of things 
is the proper task of a natural Philoſopher, 
which of ns will deliver the firſt rational 
account? Boethxs began and ſaid, when 1 
was a Novice, in Letters I uſed to make 
uſe of Geometrical Poſtulatas, and aſſum'd 
3s nndoubtred tru ſome andemonſtra- 
ted ſuppoſitions, and now I ſhall make uſe 
of ſome Propoſitions, which Epicure; hath 
demonſtrated already : Bodjes move in a 
vaccuum, and there are a great many ſpa- 
ces interſperſed amongſt theAttoms of the 
Air. Now when the Air being rarified is 
more extended, all the whole empty ſpace 
s parceP'd out into little yacuities, ſcatte- 
red and interſpeys*'d amongſt the particles 
of Matter z but when the Attoms of Air 
are condens'd and laid cloſe together,the 

leave a vaſt empty ſpace, convenient an 

fifficient for other Bodys to paſs through, 
Now the coldneſs of the Night makes ſock 
2 conſtipation, heat opens and feparatey 
the parts of condeng'd Bodies, and there- 
jore Bodies that boy!, grow ſoft or melt, 
require 
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require a greater ſpace than before :- But 
,on the contrary the parts of the Body that 
are condensd, or freeze, are contracted 
cloſer to one another, and leave thoſe vel. 
ſels and places from which they retir'd 
partly empty. Now the ſound meeting 
with,and ſtriking againſt a great many Boe 
dics in its way, 15 either altogether loſt or 
ſcatter'd, nd very much, and very fre- 
quently hinder'd in its Paſſagez but when 
it hath a plain and ſmooth way through an 
empty ſpace, and comes to the Ear unin- 
terrupted, the peſlage is fo ſuddain, that 
it preſerves its articulate diſtinftneſs, as 
well as the words it carries, you may ob- 
ſerve that empty Veſle!s, when knock'd, 
anſwer preſently , ſend out a noiſe to a 
great diſtance , and oftentimes the ſound 
whicl'd round in the hollow breaks out, 
with a conſiderable. force : whilſt a Veſſel 
that is fill'd, either with a liquid or a ſolid 
Body, will not anſwer to a ſtroak, becauſe 
the ſound hath no room nor paſſage to come 
through - And amongſt ſolid Bodies them- 
ſelves, Gold and Stone, becauſe they want 
Pores, can hardly be made to ſound, 
and when a noiſe is made by a ſiroak upon 
them, it is very flat, and preſently loſt: 
But Braſs is ſounding, it being a porous, 
rare and light Metal; not conſiſting of 
parts cloſely compaCted , but being mixt 
with a yeildiagg and uncompacted Sub- 
tance, which gives free paſſage to other 
motions, and kindly receiving the ho 

{ends 
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lends it forward, till ſome touching the 
Inſtrument, do, as it were, ſeize on itin 
the way, and ſtop the hollow, for then, by 
reaſon of the hindring force it ſtops and - 
goes no farther. And this in my opinion, 
is the reaſon why the Night is more ſono- 
rous, and the Day leſs : Since in the Day, 
the heat rarifying the Air, makes the emp- 
ty ſpaces between the particles, to be very 
little. But pray, let none argue againſt 
the ſuppoſitions I aſſum'd: AndI (Ammo- 
ns bidding me oppoſe him) ſaid, Sir,your 
firſt ſuppolitions only requiring a vacuum 
to be granted, I ſhall admit, but you err 
in ſuppoſing, that a vacwwm is conducing 
either to the preſervation or conveyance of 
ſound : For that which cannot be roucht, 
ated upon, or ſtruck, is peculiarly tavora- 
ble to {ilence ; for Sound is the ſtroak of a 
ſounding body, that is ſounding which is of 
the ſame kind,and can be wrought on by ir, 
which is ealie to be mov*d, light, ſmooth,and 
by reaſon of its renſeneſs and continuity, is 
ſobedient to the {troak, and ſuch is the Air; 
Water, Earth and Fire, are of themſelves 
ſoundlefs, but each of them make a noiſe, 
whenAir falls upon or gets into them; Braſs, 
when empty hath no ſound, but being mixr 
with a ſmooth and gentle Air, anſwers toa 
ſtroak, and is ſounding - If the Eye may be 
judge. Iron muſt be reckoned to have a great 
many vacuities,and to be porous like a Ho- 
ney Comb : Yet cis the dulleſt, and ſounds 
worle than any other Metal. 
Zz There- 
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Therefore there is no need to trouble the 
Night, to contract and condenſe its Air, 
that in other parts we might leave vacui- 
ties, and wide ſpaces, as if the Air would 
hinder, and corrupt the ſubſtance of the 
ſound , whoſe very ſubſtance, form and 
power it ſelf is - Beſides, if your Reaſon 
held miſty and extream cold nights,would 
be more ſonorous, than thoſe whichare 
temperate and clear : Becauſe then the A- 
toms in cuc Armoſphece are conſtipated, & 
the ſpaces which they left remain empty: 
and what is more obvious,acold day ſhould 
be more Sonorous than a warm Summers 
night, neither of which is true. There- 
fore laying aſide that explication, I pro- 
duce Anaxagoras , who teacheth that the 
Syn makes a tremulous motion in the Air, 
as is evident from thoſe little motes (by 
ſome called 7aas) which are ſeen toſt up 
and down, and flying in the Sun Beams: 
Theſe (ſays He) being in the day time 
whisked 2bout by the Heat, and making a 
humming noiſe, leſſen or drown other 
ſounds , bur at Night their motion, and 
conſequently their noiſe ceaſeth - WhenI 
had thus faid, Ammonia began; Perhaps it 
will look like a ridiculous attempt in us, to 
endeavour t9 confute Democritxa, 8 corredt. 
Anzxagora:yet we muſt not allowthat hum- 
ming noiſe to Anaxagoras his little motes, 
for *cis neitherjprotable nor neceſſary : But 
their tremulous and wherling motion in the 
S.1n Beams,is oftentimes ſufficient to _—_ 
all 
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and break a Sound : For the Air (as hath 
been already faid) being it felf the Body 
and Subſtance of Sound, if it be quiet, uns 
diſturd'd, and its paſſages continue ſtrait, 
coiveys the particles or the motions,which 
make the ſound to a great diſtance : Thus 
Sounds are beſt heard in calm {ti} weather, 
and on the contrary, as Simonides hath it, 


No tearing Tempeſts rattled through the Skies , 
(Ears. 


Which binder fwret diſcourſe from Mortal 


For after the difturb'd Air hinders the Ar- 
ticulatene(s of a difcourſe, from coming 
to the Ears , though it may convey ſome- 
thing of the loudneſs and length of it. Now 
the night {imply confidered in it ſelf , hath 
nothing that may diſturb the Air, though 
the day hath, wiz. the Sun,according to the 
opinion of 4. To this Thraſh, 
Amwmonin;'s Son fnbjoyning, faid, What is 
the matter for Gods ſake , that we endea- 
voor: bo ſolve the difficulty, by the inteli- 
ible fancy'd motion of the Air, and ne- 
rer conſider that which is ſenfible and evi- 
dent ? For Jupiter the t Ruler above, 
doth not covertly and f1lently , move the 
little particles of Air, but as ſoon as he 
appears, ſtirs up and moves every thing. 


He ſends forth lucky ſigns, 
Ard ſtirs up Nations to their proper work, 


&B-Y And 
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And they obey, and (as Democritns ſaith) 
aS if newly born again, fall to their world- 
ly concerns with noiſy and effe&tual contri- 
vances. And upon this account, Jbycas ap. 
politely calls the Dawning Clyton from Cy. 
ein, to hear, becauſe then Men firſt began 
to hear and ſpeak. Now at Night, all 
things being at reſt, the Air being quiet 
and undiſturb'd, muſt therefore probably 
tranſmit the voice better , and convey it 
whole and unbroken to our Ears : Arifto- 
demns the Cyprian being then in the Campa- 
ny, ſaid, but conſider Sir , whether Bat- 
tles, or the Marches of great Armies by 
Night, do not confute your reaſon, for the 
noiſe they make ſeems as loud as other- 
wiſe, though then the Air is broken and 
very much diſturbed : But the reaſon is 
partly in our ſelves; for our voice at night 
is uſually vehement, we either command- 
ing others to do ſomething, or asking fhort 
queſtions with heat and concern : For that 
at the ſame time , when Nature requires 
reft, we ſhould ſtir todo or ſpeak any thing, 
there muſt be ſome great and urgent nece(- 
ſity for it, and thence our yoices become 
more vehement and loud. 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. IV. 


Why , when in the ſacred Games, one ſort of 
Garland was given in one, and another in 
anether, the Palm Was common to all? And 
why they call the great Dates vixadd xs ? 


HE 1/thwiaw Games being celebrated, 
when Soſpis was the ſecond time Dire- 

Ctor of the tolemnity, we avoided other 
Entertainments, he treating a great many 
Strangers,and often all his fellow Citizens : 
Once when he entertain'd his neareſt and 
moſt Learned Friends at his own Houſe, 1 
was one of the Company. Afrer the firſt 
Courſe, one coming to Herod the Rhetori- 
cian,brought a Palm and a wreath'd Crown, 
which one of his Acquaintance, who had 
won the prize at Encomiaſtick, Exerciſes , 
ſent him : This Herod receiv'd very kind- 
ly,and ſent it back again;but added, ThatHe 
could not tell the reaſon why, ſince each of 
the Games gave a particular Garland,yet all 
of them beſtowed the Palm. For thoſe do 
not ſatisfie me ,who lay that the equality of 
the leaves is the reaſon, which growing out 
one againſt another, ſeem to retemble ſome 
ſtriving for the prize, and that Victory is 
ZL 3 call'd 
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call'd yixn from ws #:zey not to yeild. For 
a great many other Trees in juſt meaſure 
and regularity , dividing the nouriſhment 
to their Leaves, growing oppoſite to one 
another, ſhow a decent order and wonder- 
ful equallity : They ſeem to ſpeak more 
probably , who, fay the Antients, were 
pleas'd with the Beauty and pleaſing Figure 
of the Tree : Thus Homer compares Naw 
ficae to a Palm-branch. For you all know 
very well, that ſome threw likewiſe at the 
Victors, Roſes,and ſome Pomegranates and 
Apples to honour and reward them : But 
now the Palm hath nothing evidently more 
taking, than many other things, fince here 
in Greece, it bears no Fruit that is good to 
eat, it not ripning and growing mature e- 
nough : But if, as in Syris and Egypt, it 
bore a Fruit that is the moſt pleaſant co the 

Eyes of any thing in the World, and the 

ſweeteſt to the Taſte, then I muſt confeſs 

nothing could compare with it. And the 

Perſian Monarch (as the ſtory goes) being 

extreamly taken with Wicelaws the Peripa- 

retick Philoſopher , who was a very ſweet 

humor*'d Man , Tall and Slender and of a 

_ Complexion, call'd the greateſt and 
fairelt Dates Nicolaow. This Diſcourſe 
of Herod's ſeem?d to give occaſion for a 
query about Nicelays, which would be as 
pleaſant as the former. Therefore ſaid Soſ- 
p#, let every one carefully give his Senti- 
ments of this matter. I begin firſt, and 
think, that as far as poſſible the honour 6 
cnc 
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the Vitor ſhould remain freſh and immor- 
tal. Now a Palm-tree is the longeſt liv'd 
of any, as this Line of Orphess teſtifies ; 


They livd like Brariches of a le avy Palm. 


And only this, though ſaid to belong to 
many beſide, enjoys the priviledge of ha- 
ving always freſh and the ſame Leaves. For 
neither the Olive, the Lawrel, the Myr- 
tle, nor thofe others which are commonly 
ſaid never to loſe their Leaves, have not the 
fame ſtill, but as the old fall, new ones 
grow. So Cities continue the ſame where 
new ſucceed the decaying Animals. Bur 
the Palm never ſhedding a Leaf, is conti- 
nually adorn'd with the ſame Green. And 
this Power of the Tree, I believe, Men 
think agreeable to, and fic to, repreſent the 
ſtrength of Victory. 

When Soſpis had done, Protogenes the 
Grammarian calling Praxiteles the Com- 
mentator by his Name, faid, what then, 
ſhall we ſuffer thoſe Rhetoricians to be 
thought to have hit the Mark, when they 
bring Arguments only from probabilities 
and conjtftures? And can we produce no- 
thing from Hiſtory to Club to this dif 
courſe ? Lately, I remeinter, reading in 
the Artick Annals, I found, that Theſers 
firſt inſtituted Games in Delos, tore off a 
Branch from the ſacred Palm Tree, which 
was call'd Sp«d:x. And Praxiteles {aid as 
much, but perhaps ſome will demand of 

Zt 4 Theſe 
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Theſeus himſelf,, upon what account, when 
he inſtituted the Game, be broak off a 
Branch of Palm, rather than of Lawrel or 
of Olive. But conſider whether this be not 
a Prize proper to the Pythian Games, for 
at Amphbyction's dire&ion, there they firſt, 
in Honour of the God, Crown'd the Vi- 
ftors with Lawrel and Palm, as conſecra- 
ting to the God, 'not the Lawrel or the Os 
live, but the Palm : As Nici«- did, who 
defray*d the charges of the ſolemnity in 
the Name of the Athenians at Delos, the 
Athenians themſelves at Delphos, and before 
theſe, Cypſelus the Corinthian , for this 
God is a lover of Games, and delights in 
contending for the prize at Harping, Sing- 
iog and throwing the Bar, and as ſome ſay, 
at Cuffing ; and aſſiſts Men when contend- 
ing, as Homer witneſſeth, by making Achil- 
les ſpeak thus, 


Let two come forth in Cuffing ſtout and try, 
To which Apollo gives the Viltory. 


And among(t the Archers, He that made his 
Acdreſsto Apollo, made the beſt ſhoot,& He 
that forgot to pray to him miſs'd the mark. 
And be{1de,*ris not likely,that the Athenians 
would reſhly , and upon no grounds, de- 
dicate their place of exerciſe to.Apoſo : But 
they Thovght,that that God which beſtows 
health, gives likewiſe a vigorous conſtituti- 
on ard ſtrength for the Encounter. And 
ſince ſome of the Encounters are light and 
ealie, others laborious and difficult. The 

| Delphians 
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Delphians ofter'd Sacrifices to Apollo the 
Cuſter, the Cretans and Spartans to Apollo 
the Racer; and the Dedication of ſpoils 
taken inthe Wars and Trophies to Apello 
Pythins, ſhow that he is of great power to 
give Victory in War. Whiltt he was ſpeak- 
ing, Caphyſas Theon's Son interrupted him, 
and ſaid, This Diſcourſe ſmells neither of 
Hiſtory nor Comment , bur is taken out of 
the common Topicksof the Peripateticks, 
and endeavours to perſwade ; beſides, you 
ſhould, like the Tragedsans, raiſe your Mas 
chine, and fright all that contradict you with 
the God : But the God, as indeed *tis re- 
quifite he ſhould be, is equally Benevolent 
toall. Now let us, following Soſpis (for 
he fairly leads the way) keep clole to our 
ſubject the Palm-tree, which affords us ſuf- 
ficient ſcope for our Diſcourſe : The Baby- 
lonians celebrate this Tree, as being uſe 
to them three hundred and fixty ſeveral 
ways? But to us Greeks "tis of very little 
uſe, unleſs its want of Fruit may inſtru 
our Contenders in the Games. For it be- 
ing the faireſt, greateſt, and beſt propor- 
tion'd of all forts of Trees, it bears no 
Fruit amongſt us; for the goodneſs of irs 
temper employing all the nouriſhment up- 
on the body of the Tree, leaves it very lit- 
tle and very bad Seed. Beſide all this, it 
hath ſomething peculiar, and which cannog 
be attributed to any other Tree. The branch 
of a Palm, if you put a weight upon it, 
doth not yeild and bend downwards, but 
turns 
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terns the contrary way, as if itreſiſted the 

g force: The like is tobe obſery'din 
theſe exerciſes : For thoſe, that through 
weakneſs or Cowardice yeild to them,their 
Adverſaries oppreſs, but thoſe that ſtoutly 
endure the Encounter, have not only their 
bodies, but their minds too, ſtrengthened 
and encreaſed-. . 


Queſt. V. * 


Why theſe that Sail xpon the Nile, take wpthe 
| are to uſe before day ? 2 


O?7 E demanded a reaſon why the Sai- 
lors take up the water for their occa- 
fions, out of the River Ni4e, by Night and 
not by Day : Some thought they fear'd the 
Sun, which heating the moiſt body, would 
make it more liable to putrifatioa : For e- 
very thing that is warm'd becomes more 
eafie to be chang'd, having already ſuffer: 
ed,when its other quality'was remitted,and 
cold conſtipating the parts, ſeems to pre- 
ſerve every thing in its natural State, and 

+ Watereſpecially. For that the cold of wa- 
ter is naturally conſtringent, is evident 
from Snow, which keeps Fleſh from cor- 
rupting a long time. And heat, _—_— 
roys 
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ſtroys the proper. quality of other things; 
ſo of Haney, for it being boyled, is it 
Corrupted, though when raw it preſerves 
other Bodies from Corruption, and that 
this is the cauſe I have a very con(1dera- 
ble Evidence from {tanding Pools, for in 
Winter they are as wholſome as other wa- 
ter, but in Summer they grow bad ard 
noxious; therefore the night ſeeming in 
ſome meaſure to reſemble the Winter, and 
the Day the Sununer,they think the Water 
thatis taken up at Night is leſs ſubje to be 
vitiated and chang'd. 

To theſe ſeemingly probable Reaſong , 
another was added which confirmed the 
Ingenuity of the Sailors : For ſome faid 
that they took up their Water by night, 
becauſe then it was clear and undiſtyrh'd ; 
but at day-time, when a great many fetch'd 
water together, and many Boats were 
Sailing, and many Beaſts fwviming upon 
the Ne, it grew thick and muddy, and 
thatin that condition it was more ſubje® to 
Corruption, for mixt Bodjes are more ea- 
fily corrupted than ſimple and unmixt ; 
for from mixgure proceeds a diſagreement 
of the parts, from that diſagreement a 
Change, and Corruption is nothing elfe 
but a certain change ; and therefore Paint- 
ers call the mixing of their Colours eegy 
Corrupting ; and Homer exprefſeth dye 
dyivg by wires ; Commonly we call;any 
thing that is ſimple & unmixt Jp3u970y and 
«xigary Ncorruptibleand immmortal. Now 
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Earth being mixt with Water, ſooneſt 
corrupts its proper Qualities, and makes it 
unfit tor drinking, and therefore ſtanding 
Waters {tink ſooneſt, being continually 
filld with particles of Earth , whilſt 
running Waters preſerve themſelves by ej- 
ther leaving behind, or throwing off the 
Earth that falls into them. And FMeſiod 
juſtly commends 


The water of a pure and conſtant Spring. 


For that Water is wholſome which is not 
Corrupted, and that is not Corrupted , 
which is pure and unmixt.And this opinion 
is very much confirm'd from the difference 
of Earths, for thoſe Springs that run 
through a mountainous Rocky ground, are 
ſtronger than thoſe which are cut through 
Plains or Marſhes : becauſe they do not 
take off much Earth. Now the Nile run- 


ning through a ſoft Country , like the ' 


Blood mingled with the Fleſh, is filld with 
ſweet Juices that are ſtrong and very nou- 
riſhing z yet tis thick and muddy, and 
becomes more ſo if diſturb'd : For moti- 
an mixeth the Earthly particles with the 
Liquid, which, becauſe they are heavier, 
fall ro the Bottom as ſoon as the Water is 
ſtill and undiſturb?d. Therefore the Sailors 
take up the water they are to uſe, at Night, 
by that means likewiſe preventing the Sun, 
which always exhales and conſumes the 
ſubtler and lighter particles of the + 

| Queſt, 
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Queſt. VI. 


Concerning thoſe who come late to an Enter- 
tainment and from whence thoſe words d- 
Kee mrus , Gerfloy and J\invoy are de- 
rived. 


M* _ Sons ſtaying too longat 
the Plays,and coming in too late to 


Supper, T heon*s Sons waggiſhly and jocoſely 
call'd them «aavndeimves,& Zogodbgmeduas,SuP- 
per-hinderers,Night-Suppers,and the like ; 
and they call'd them again, Tesx«G4imves , 
Run-Suppers. And one of the old Men in 
the Company faid , 7g+yilerrvo; ſignifyed 
one that was teo late for Supper ; becauſe 
when he found himſelf tardy, he mended 
his pace, and made more than common 
haſte : And told us a Jeft of Battus C:ſar's 
Jeſter z who call'd thoſe that came late, 
imwuudeiavos, Love-Suppers, becauſe out 
of their Love to Entertainments, though 
they had buſineſs they would not delire to 
be excuſed. And Ifaid, that Polycarmns a 
leading Orator at Athens, in his Apology 
for his way of Living before the Aſſembly 
ſaid ; beſides a great many things which 1 
could mention, Fellow-Citizens, when 1 

Was 
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was invited to Supper, I never came the 
laſt Man - For that is more Democratical, 
and on the contrary, thofe that are forc'd 
to ſtay for others that come late, are offen- 
ded at them as uncivil , and of an Oligar- 
chical Temper. But Soclarus in defence of 
my Sons ſaid , Mlcexs (as the ſtory goes) 
did net call P:taoms Copodby-riduy for fap- 
ping late , bat for delighting in baſe and 
{ſcandalous Company : Heretofore to cat 
early was accounted ſcandalous,and fuch a 
Meal was called 2xpxm5, from «dxpacie In: 
: temperance. Then Theor interrupting kim 
F ſaid, we muſt not truſt thoſe who havede- 
livered down to us the Antients way of Li- 
ving. For they fay that thoſe being ugd to | 
work, and very temperate inthe Morning | 
eat a bit of Breaddipt in 4xp«7p, Wine,and | 
nothing elſe, and that they calld that 
Meal exp4]:ows from the @*exroy. Their 
Supper they calld : «y, becaufe returaing 
_ = —_ they took it o__ 
pon this we n to enquire , whence 
thoſe two Meals Srmvor and derroy took 
their names. In Homer 4e:vy and. axednrue 
ſeem to be the ſame Meal: For, he Bays, 
that Eunmeus provided dey by the break 
a ; = 'tls —_— cn _ 
call'd quaſi every, becauſe ided in the 
Morning; and ye» was fo nam'd from 
Nayamevey my myeyealing Men from their 
Labour. Fer Men ns'd to take their Siwrw 
after they had finiſh'd their buſineſs, or 
whilſt they were about it- And this may 
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be gathered from Homer , when he ſays, 


« Then when the Woodman doth his Supper dreſs, 


bs * But fome perhaps will have dey 
f pa o7oy ealily provided , becauſe that Ls 
) is uſually made upon what is ready and at 
hand; and: leroy quaſs Deammornuirey la- 
boured , becauſeof the pains uy'd:in dref- 
fing. My Brother, Lampriss, being of a 
ſcoffing, jeering Nature, ſaid, fince we are 
ina trifling Humour; I can ſhow, that the 
Latin Names of thefe meals are a thouſand 
times more proper than the Greek ; ln 
roy Supper, they call Cenes, Keira Na my xot- 
roviay from Community z becauſe they 
took their dec» by themſelves, but their 
Cena xoira. with their Friends. "Az Din- 
ner = call Prandium, eg.vov, from the 
time of the day : For #yJoy ſignifies Swai- 
xy Noon-tide, and to reſt after Dinner, 
they expreſs by 7, or elſe by 2#»Noy 
they denote a bit taken in the Morning Tety 
iris yeritzre , before they have need of a- 
ny: And not to mention 5y@unn, fragula, 
Feats, Ivey, vinum, Wine, wa, mel, Honey, 
taavoy, oleum,Oyl, yivortuguftare,to taſte 
mpor1e4y, propinare, todrink toanother, an 
a great many more words, which they have 
plainly borrowed from the Greeks, who can 
deny but that they have taken their Com- 
meſſatio Kous77dToy Banquetting from our 
Kowes Comms 3 and wiornga miſcere to Min- 
gle from theGreeks too; thus in Homer , 
He 
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He in a Bowlbinſelf %uioy « mixt generout 
Ine. 


They call a Table uwory menſam from m7; 
@ wlap Hows Placing it in the middle; 
Bread ivy panem from ſatisfying mT4ivey 
hunger; a Garland Kogwvay Coronam from 
xe#vey the Head; and Homer ſomewhere 
lickens, 73 «2» a head-piece to a Garland; 
Cedere to beat from Jigey 3 and Dentes, 
Teeth, quaſi *v1a;; Lips they call ad&4 
from azufbdycy my Go egy dN <vrov,taking our 
Victuals with them ; therefore when you 
hear ſuch fooleries, as I have propoſed,you 
muſt not laugh,or not give thoſe men leave 
to creep in through words, as throngh 
Minds, to beat down ſome things, and ru- 
ine others. 


Queſt: 
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Ne. 

ms | Queſt. VII. 

C 

ay 

Mm Concerning Pythagoras's Symbols, in which 
re be forbids usto receive a Swallow into our 
d; Houſe , and bids us as ſoon aswe are riſen 
4, to ruffle the Bed cloaths. 

6 

Ur 


Mu Wi the Carthaginian upon my return to 
Rome, after a long ablence, gave me as 

'e the Romans call it a wellcoming-Supper, 
h and invited ſome few other friends, and 
- U amongſt the reſt one Lycins, an Herrurian , 
the Schollar of Moderarns the Pythagorean ;, 

He ſeeing my Friend Philinxs eat no fleſh, 
began (as the opportunity was fair) to talk 

of Pythagoras ; and afhirm'd that he was a 
Tuſcan , not becauſe his Father, as others 

have faid, was one; but becauſe he him- 

ſelf was born,bred and taught in Tx/cany : 
Toconfirm this he broughe confiderableAr- 
uments from ſuch Symbols as theſe; as 

E; o0n as you are riſen,rufle the Bed:cloaths; 
leave not the Print of the Pot in the Aſhes, 
Receive not a Swallow into your Houſe, 
never ſtepover a Beſom, vr keep in your 
houſe Creatures that have hookd Claws ; 
for theſe preceprs of the Pythagoreans rhe 
Tuſcans only as he ſaid, caretully obſerve. 
Aaa Lycins 
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Lycius having thus ſaid, that Precept about 
the Swallow ſeem'd to be moſt unaccounta-» 
bte; irbeing a harmleſs and kind Animal, 
and therefore it ſeem'd (irange that that 
ſhould be forbid, the houſe as well as the 
hook?d claw'd Animals, which are rave- 
nous, wild, and bloody : Nor did Lyciz: 
himſelf approve that only interpretation 
of the Aatients., who ſay, this. Symbol 
aims diretly at Back-biters, and Tale- 
bearing Whiſperers. For the Swallow 
whiſpers not at all, it chatters indeed,and is 
noiſy, but not more than a Pye, a Patridge, 
or a Hen. What then ſaid Syke,, is.ib up- 
on the old fabulous account of. killing her 
Son, that they deny the Swallow Eater- 
tainment, by that means ſhowing their 
diſlike to thoſe Paſſions which (as the Story 
goes) made Tereus and Progne and Philo- 
mel , both act and ſuffer ſuch. wicked: and; 
abominable things, and even to- this day, 
they. call the Birds Daulides. And Gorgia 
the Sophiſter, when a Swallaw muted up» 
on him, looked upon her, and ſaid, Philo- 
mel this was not well done ; nor. is:this Pu- 
niſhment common to the oather,. for the 
Nightingale, though concern'd in the ſame 
Tragedy we willingly receive. Perhaps, 
{aid 1, Sir what you have alledg'd may be 
ſome Realon, but pray conſider whether 
firſt they do not. hate the Swallow. upon the 
ſame account that they, abhor hook*d-clawd 
Animals, for the Swallow feeds.on Fleſh; 
and Graſhoppets, which- are. ſacred and 

Muſical 
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Maſical, they chiefly devour and prey ups 
on: And, as Ariſtotle obſerves, they fy 
near the ſurface of the Earth to pick up the 
litele Animals. Beſides that alone of ll 
Houfe-Animals makes no return for her 
Enteftainment - The Stork, though ſhe 
1s neither covered, fed, or defended by us, 
yer pays for the place where fhe builds; 
going abovrt and killing the Efrs, Snzkes, 
and other yvenemous Creatures. Bur the 
Swallow, though ſhe receives all thoſe ſeve- 
rl kindneſſes from us, yet as foon as her 
young are fledge, flies away faith!eſs and 
ungrateful ; and which is the worſt of all, 
of all Houſe- Animals, the Fly and the 
Swallow only never grow t2me, ſuffer a 
Man'to touch them, keep Company with, or 
lezen of him : And the F:y 1s to ſhy becauſe 
ofren hurted and driven away ; but the 
Snallow naturally hates Man, ſuſpects and 
dares not troft any that would tame her : 
And therefore if we muſt not look on the 
outlide of theſe things, bur opening them 
view the Repreſentations of ſome things in 
others, Pythagor as ſetting the Swallow for 
an example of awandring unthankiul Min, 
adviſeth us not to take thoſe who come ro 
us for their own need, and upon occaſion, 
into our familiarity, and let them partake 
of the moſt ſacred things, our Houſe and 
Fire. This diſcourſe of mine gave the 
Company Encouragemear to proceed, fo 
they attempred other Symbols, and gave 
moral Interpretations of them ; tor P-i- 

Aaa2 linus 
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linus aid that that Precept of blotting out 
the Pcint of the Por, inſtrufted us not to 
leave any plain mark of Anger, but as ſoon 
as ever the Paſhon hath done boyling,to lay , 
aſide all thongbrs of Malice and Revenge. 

That Symbol which adviſeth us to ruffl: the 

Bed-Cloaths, ſeem'd to ſome to have no 

ſecret meaning, but to be in it ſelf very 

Evident, for it is not decent for the place } 
ro be ſeen, where a Man hath lain with his 
Wife, as beinga too manifeſt Repreſenta- 
tion of, and an allureing temptation to, 
the Action. But Sy{/x thought the Sym- 
bol was rather intended to prevent Mens 
ſleeping in the Day-time, all the conveni- 
encies for ſleeping being taken away in 


the Morning 2s ſoon as we are up - For . 
Night is the time for Sleep, and in the Day = 
we ſhould riſe and follow our affairs, and oy 
- not ſuffer ſo much as the Print of our Body ti 
in the Bed, ſince a Man aileep is of no { 
more uſe than one Dead. And this Inter- of 
preration ſeems to be confirmed by that d 
other precept in which the Pzthagoreans ad- fi 
viſe their followers not to take off any bs 
Man's burthen from him, but to lay on by 
more, as not countenancing Sloth and La- Si 
zine!s in any, of 
: T 

be 

le 
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Queſt. VIII. 


Why the Pythagoreans command Fiſh not te 
e eaten, more ſirictly than other Ani- 


mals ? 


U R former Diſcourſe Lycss neither 
reprehended nor approv'd, but {it- 

ting filent and muſing, gave us the hear- 
ing; Then Empedocl:s addreſſing hus dif- 
courſe to Syla, ſaid , If our Friend Lys 
cius is diſpleas'd with the diſcourſe , *cis 
time for us ro leave cff. Bur if theſe are 
ſome of their myſteries which ought to be 
conceald, yet lrhink this may be lawfully 
divulg*d, that they more cautiouſly abſtain 
from Fiſh, than other Animals. For this 
is faid of the Antient Pyth woreans, and e+ 
ven now | have met with- Alexicratess 
Scholars, who will eat and kill ſome of the 
other Animals, but will never taſte Fiſh, 
Tyndares the Spartan ſaid, they ſpai'd Filh, 
becauſe they had ſo great a regard for ſi- 
lence; (My Name ſ2ke Empedocles the 
Philoſopher calld Fiſh #>xcTas becauſe they 
had mv 3-24 £aaoutyny, their voice ſhut up) 
for they thought {ilence to have ſome:hing 
extraordinary and Divine in it , fince the 
: Aaaz Gods 
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Gods themſelves, without any voice at all, 
by their works and operations , difcover 
their meaning to the wile. Then Lycixs 
gravely and compoſedly ſaying , that per- 
haps that true reaſon was obſcure and not 
to be divulg'd, yet they had liberty to ven- 
ture upon probable conjeftures. Theor the 
Grammarian b2gan thus, To demonltrate 
that Pythagoras was a Tuſcan as a great, an 
no eafie task ; But *cs confeſt, that he con- 
vers'd a long time with the wiſe Men of 
Egypt , and imitated a great many of the 
Rates and inſtitutions of the Prieſts : For 
inſtance that about Beans : For Heredotus 
delivers, that the Fg ypriavs neither ſet nor 
eat Beans, nay, cannot endure toſee them, 
snd we all know, that even now the Prieſts 
eat no Fiſh : ard the ſtrifter ſort eat na 
Salr, and refuſe all Meat that is ſeaſoned 
with it. Others bring other reaſons for 
this, but the only true reaſon is hatred ta 
the Sea, as being a diſagreeable, ar rather 
naturally a deſtructive Element ro Man, 
For they do nat imagine that the Gads, as 
the Srorcks did, chat the Stars were nouriſhs 
ed by it: But on the contrary, think that 
the Father and Preſerver of their Country, 
whom they call rhe Deflux of Oſrs is loſ 
in it, and when they bewail him as born 
in the lett-hand parts, and ceſtroy?d in the 
right hand they intimate to us the ending 
and corruption of their N:lus by the Sea j 
and therefore they do not believe that ity 
Fate is wholeſome , or that any creature 
Pro: 
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produc'd or nouriſh'd init, can be clean or 
whole fome food for Man , ſince it breaths 
not the common Air, and feeds not on the 
{me food with him. And the Air that non- 
riſheth and preferves all other things, is 
deſtrutful to them, as if tneir produttion 
and life were unneceſſary and againſt Naz 
ture; Nor ſhould we wonder, that they 
throk Animals bred in the Sea, ro be difa- 
greeable to their bedics , and not ht to mix 
with their blood and Spirits, ſmce, when 
they meeta Pilor they will not ſpeak to him, 
becauſe he gets his living by the Sea. Syfla 
commended rhis diſcourie, and added con- 


 cerning the Pythagoreens , that they then 


chiefly raſied fleſh, when they Sacrific'd to 
theGods. Now no Fiſh is-ever offet'd in 
Sacrifice : 1, after they had done, ſaid, that 
many. both Philoſophers and unlearned, 
con({:dering with how many good things it 
furnifheth and makes our Life more com- 
fortable, take the Seas part againſt the E- 


£yptians, But that the Egyptians ſhould ab: 


{tain from Fiſh, becauſe they ace not of the 
fame kind, is ridiculous and abſurd, nay 
to Butcher and feed on other Animals, be- 
cauſe they bear a nearer relation to us , 
would be a moſt inhuman and Cyclopian res 
torn. And they ſay that Pythagoras bought 
a draught of Fiſhes, and pretently com- 
manded the Fiſhers to let them all out of 
the Net, and this ſh-ws, that He did not 
hate, or not mind Fiſhes, as things of 
another kind and dettructive to Man, 

Aaa 4 bur 
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but that they were his dearly beloved Crea- 
tures, ſince he paid a ranſom for their free- 
dom. Therefore the tenderneſs and hu- 
manity of thoſe Philoſophers , ſuggeſt a 
quite contrary reaſon, and l am apt to be- 
lieve, that they ſpare Fiſhes to inſtrutt Men, 


or to accuſtom themſelves to atts of Ju- - 


ſtice, for other Creatures generally give 
Men cauſe to afflit them, but Fiſhes nei- 
ther do, or are capable of doing us any 
harm. And 'tis eafie to ſhew both fromthe 
Writings and Religion of the Antients 
that they thought it a great ſin not only to 
eat, burcrto kill an Animal that did them 


no harm. But afterwards being neceſſita- ' 


ted by the ſpreading Multitude of Men,and 
commanded (as they ſay ) by the Delphick, 
Oracle to prevent the total decay of Corn 
and Fruit, they began to Sacrifice, yet they 
were ſo diſturb'd and concerned at the A- 
ftion, that they called it «wv and pile, as 
if they did ſome ſtrange thing in killing an 
Anima]; and they are very careful not to 
kill the Beaſt before the Wine and Salt be- 
ing thrown upon his Head, he nods in to- 
ken of conſent. So very cautious are they 
of injuſtice. And not to mention other 
conſiderations, were no Chicken for in- 
ſtance, or Rabbets killed, ina ſhort time 
they would ſo increaſe, that there could be 
no living. And row *ewould be a very 
hard watter to pnt down the eating of 
Fleſh, which neceſlity firſt introduc'd, ſince 
Plealure and Luxury hath Eſpouſed it. —_ 
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the water Animals neither conſuming any 
part of our Air or Water , or devouring 
the Fruic, but as it were encompaſſed by a- 
nother world , and having their own Pros 
per bounds , which 'tis death for them to 
paſs, they afford our Belly no pretence at 
all for thejr deftruftion; and therefore to 
catch or be greedy after Fiſh, is plaia deli- 
cionſneſs and Luxury, which upon no juſt 
reaſon infects the Sea and dives into the 
deep. For we cannot call the Muller Corns 
deſtroying , the Trout Grape-eating, nor 
the Barble or Sea Pike Seed-gathering, as 
we do, ſignifying theic burtfulneſs by theſe 
Epitheres, ſome Land Animals. Nay, 
thoſe little miſchiefs which we complain 
of, in theſe Houſe-Creatures , a Weezel 
or a Fly, nane can juſtly lay upon the grea- 
teſt Fiſh. Therefore the Pythagore-ns con- 
fining themſelves, not only by the Law 
which forbids them to injure Men , bur al- 
ſo by Nature, which commands them to 
do violence to nothing, fed on Fiſh very 
little, or rather not at all. But ſuppoſe 
there were no injuſtice in the caſe, yer co 
delight in Fiſh , would argue Daintineſs 
and Luxury:; becauſe they are ſuch coſtly 
and unneceſlary Diet. Therefore Homer 
doth not only make the Greeks, whillt en- 
camped near the Helleſpont to eat no Filh , 
but mentions not anySea-provilion,that the 
diſſolute Pbeaciavs or Luxurious Woers 
had, though both INanders. And Ulyſes's 
Mates, though they ſail'd ore ſo much Sea, 
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as long as they had any Proyiſton tefr, never 


letdown a Hook or Net : 
But when the Vituals of their ſnip was ſpent, 


A little before they fell upon the Oxen ſa- 

cred to the Sun, they caught Fiſh, notto 
leaſe their wanton appetite, but to fatis- 
e their hunger, 


With crooked Hooks for cruel Hanger gnawl, 


The fame neceffity forcing them to catch 
Fiſh, _ devour = _ of the Sun, 
Therefore, not only am the Egypt» 
and Syrians, but Greeks too to Sift erom 
Fiſh was a piece of SanCtity, they avoid- 
ing (as I think) as ſuperfinous curioſity m 
Diet, as well as being juſt. To this Ne- 
for ſubjoyning ſaid, But Sir, of my Citi- 
zens, as of the Megarenſians in the Pro- 
verb, you make no account ; although you 
have heard me often ſay , that our Prieſts 
of Neptune (whom we call Hieromnemena) 
never eat Fiſh. Neptune himſelf is called 
evrzauios Sea-breeder; and 'the Anriert 
drecks facrificed to Neptune Te] egysvre; o; the 
rſt-Father, imagining, as likewife the $ 
rians did, that Man riſes from a liquidſi 
ſtance : And therefore they worfhip a Fiſh 
as of the ſame produCtion and breeding with 
themſelves ; in this matter being more hap- 
Py in their Philoſophy than Anaximander : 
for he ſays, that Fiſh and Men were not 
pro- 


produc'd in the ſame ſubſtances, butthat 
Mcn were firit produc'd in Fiſhes, and 
when they were grown up, 2nd able to help 
themſelves were thrown out, and fo liv'd 
upon the Land, Therefore 8s theFirede- 
vours-it's Parents, s.e. the matter owt 
Fhich it was' firſt kindJed, ſo Araximer- 
der aflerting that Fiſh were our Com- 
mon Parents condemneth our feeding on 
them. 


Queſt. IX. 


Whether there 64" he nep Diſeaſes, and 
bow can d ? 


Pls the Phyſitian Rtoutly affirm'd that 
* the Leproſie, Elepbantiafis, was a Dil- 
eaſe, but lately known, ſince none of the 
Antient Phyſitians ſpeak one word of it, 
though they oftentimes enlarge upon lutle, 
frivilbug,and obſcure trifles. And { ro con» 
lira ig, cized Avhenoderis the Ph 

who in his firſt Book of Epidemical Dif 
eaſes, ſays, that not only chat Leprofie, 
but alſo the vfgpife, the Water-dread 
(occalion'd by the biting of a mad Dog) 
were fcſt diſcoygr'd in the time of _ 
pP* 
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piades. ' At this the whole Company were 
amaz'd, thinking it very ſtrange that ſuch 
Diſeaſes ſhould begin then, and yet as 
ſtrange that they ſhould not be taken nos 
tice of in ſo long a time; yet moſt of them 
lean'd to this laſt Opinion, as being moſt 
agreeable to man ; and not in the leaſt das 
ring to imagine the Nature affected No- 
velties, or would in that Body of Man, as 
in a City, create new diſturbances and tu- 
mults. And Dvogenianu added, that even 
the Paſſions and Diſeaſes of the mind go 
on inthe ſame old road that formerly they 
did ; and yet the vitiouſneſs of our incli- 
nation is exceedingly prone to variety, and 
to new praQices, and our mind is Miſtreſs 
of it's ſelf and can, if it pleaſe, eafily 
change and alter, Yer all her inordinate mo- 
tions have ſome fort of order, and the Soul 
hath bounds to her Paſfions, as the Sea to 
her overiflowings : And there is no ſort of 


Vice now amongl(t us which was not pra-. 


cisd by the Antients. There area thou- 
fand differences of appetites, the various 
motions of .Fear, the different Schemes 
of Grief and Pleaſure are innumerable ; 


Yet are not they of late, or now produc*d 
And none can tell from whence they firſt aroſe. 


How then ſhould the Body be ſubject to 


new Diſeaſes, ſince it hath not, like the 
Soul, the principle of it's own Alteration 
in it's ſelf: bur by common Cauſes is 
joyn'd 


_— 
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joyn'd to Nature, and receives ſuch a tem- 
perature, whoſe indefinite variety of- Alte- 
rations is confin'd to certain hounds, as a 
Ship is, that is toſt between it's Anchors in 
the Key - Now there can be no Diſeaſe 
without ſome Cauſe, it being againſt the 
Laws of Nature, that any thing ſhould be 
without a Cauſe ; now ?rwill be very hard 
to find a new Caule, unleſs we fancy ſome 
ſtrange Air, Water or Food never taſted 
by the Antients ſhould out of other 
World's, or entermundane Spaces deſcend 
to us; for we contraCt Diſeaſes from thoſe 
very things which preſerve our Life, for 
there are no peculiar Seeds of Diſeaſes, 
but the diſagreement of their Juices to cuc 
Bodies, or our excels in uſing them diſturbs 
Nature. Theſe diſturbances have ſtill the 
very fame differences, though now and then 
calld by new names For Names depend 
on Cuſtom, but the Paſſions on Nature ; 
and theſe being conſtant and thoſe varia- 
ble, give occaſion to this miſtake. As in 
the Parts of a Speech and the Syntax of 
the Words, 'tis impoſſible that any new 
ſort of Barbariſm or Solociſm ſhould a- 
riſe, fo the temperature of the Body hath 
ſome certain Deviations and Corruptions, 

into which it may fall, thoſe _ hich 

are againſt and hurtful to Nature being in 

ſome ſort contain'din it. The Mythogra- 

phers are in this particular very ingenious, 

for they ſay, that monſtrous uncouth Ani- 

mals were produc'd in the time of the Gi- 

ants 
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ants War, the Moon being out of it's 
courſe, and-not riſing where it vs'd to do; 
And thoſe who think Nature produces 
new Diſeaſes like Monſters, and yet give 
no, either likely or unlikely, reaſon of the 
Change, err as F imagine, Phz/o, in taking 
aleſs or a-greater degree of the ſame'Dil- 
eaſe,to be a-different Diſeaſe. The inten(1on 
or encrea(t ofathing makes itmore or grea- 
ter,but doth riot make theſubject of another 
kind. Thus the Leproſie being an intenſe 
ſcabbineſs is not anew kind, nor the Watet- 
dread, diſtinguiſh*Ffrom other Melancho- 
lick and Stomachical affetivns but only by 
the degree. And | wonder we did notob- 
favve that Homer was acquainted with this 
Diſeaſe, for *cis' evident that he calls' a 
Dog aveorſnex from the' very ſame rape 
with'which, when:Men-are poſſeſt, they are 
ſaid to veoay. Againſt this Diſcourſe 
of Diogenianur Philo himfelf made ſome 
objections, and: defir'd me to be the ol 
Phyſtians Patron': who muſt be branded 
with inadvertency and ignorance, unleſs it 
appears that thoſe Diſeates began ſitite 
theic time. Firſt then Diegeniundd, me- 
thinks, very. precariouſly 'detires usmet'th 
think, that the intenſeneſg'or remifireftef 
degrees is areal difference ; nor alrers rhe 
kind: For were this true, then we ſhoold 
hold that downright Vinegar is not diff 
rent from pricks Wine, nor a bitter front'a 
rough taſte, Darne!] from Whear,, not 
Garden Mint- from wild Mint: _—_ & 
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vident- thas theſe differences are only the 
ſeveral degrees. of the ſame. qualities, in 
ſome being, more intenſe, in: ſome more 
remiſs. So we (houid no:-venture to af- 
firm that flame is different from a white 
Spirit; ſplendor from flame, Hore-Freft 
from Dew, or Hai: from Rain, but thar the 
former have only more intenſe Qualities 
than the Latter: Beſides we ſhould ſay, 
that blindneſs is of the ſame kind with ſhort 
Sightedneſs, violent Vomiting wich weak- 
neſs of the Stomach, and that they only 
differ in degree : Though; what they ſay is 
nothing to the purpoſe, for if they ſay that 
the. Quality, which only was, but never was 
ſo great before, is now increaſt, the 
ſame Difficulties which they urg'd againſt 
the other. Opinion oppreſs them. Sophecles 
ſays very well concerning thoſe things 
which are not believ'd to be now becauſe 
they. were not heretofore : 


Once at the firſt all things their Being had : 


And.*tis- probable that not all Diſeaſes, as 
ina'Race the barrier being let down, ſtart- 
ed together ;, but that one riling after ano- 
ther; at ſome- certain time, had it's begin- 
ning, and: ſhowd it ſelf. ?Tis rational: to 
conclude (continued 1) that all the Diſcaſes 
that riſe-from Want, Heat, or Cold bear 
the ſame date with our Bodies, but after- 
ward over-Eating, Luxury, and Surfeiting, 
mcouaged by Eaſe. and Plenty, rais'd by 
an 
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and ſuperfluous juices, and thoſe brought 
various new Diſeaſes, and their perpe. 
tual complications and mixtures Fin 
create more new. Whatever is Natural 
1s determin®d and in order : For, Nature 
is Ocder, or the work of Order. Diſor- 


der, like Pindar's Sand, cannot be com-- 


pris?d by Number : and that which is be- 
ſide Nature is ſtreight call d indeterminate, 
and Infinite. Thus Truth is {1mple and 
bur one, but fallitles innumerable. The 
exactneſs of Motions and Harmony are de- 
finite, but the Errors either 1n playing 
upon the Harp, Singing, or Dancing, who 
can comprehend ? Indeed Phrynichus the 
Tragadian ſays of himſelf, 


As many Fignres Dancing doth propoſe 
As Waves ronl on the Sea when Tempeſts toſs : 


And Chry/ipps ſays that the various com- 
plications of ten fingie Axioms amount to 
1000600: But Hipperchus hath confuted 
that Account, ſhowing that the Affirmative 
contains 1101049 complicated Propoſitis 
ons, and the Negative 310952. And Zene- 
crates ſays the number of Syllables which 
the Letters will make, is 10020co000. How 
then is it ſtrange that the Body _—_—_ 
ſo many different Powers in it ſelf, 

getting new qualities every day from it's 
Meat and Drink : and uſing thoſe motions 
and alterations which are not always in the 
ſame time nor the ſame Order, ſhould up- 
on 


in 
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on the various complications of all theſe 
be affeted with new Diſeaſes ? Such was 
the Plague at Athens deſcrib'd by Thacy- 
diaes, who conjectures that it was new, be- 
cauſe the Birds and Reaſts of Prey would 
not touch the dead Carcafles : Tnoſe that 
fell ſick about the Red Sea, if we believe 
Az atharcides, beiides other (trange and un- 
heard Diſeaſes, had lirtle Serpents in their 
Legs and Army, which did eat their way 
our, but when couchrt ſhrunk in «gain, and 
rais'd intolerable inflammations in the 
Mulcles ; and yet this kind of Piague, as 
likewiſe many others, never aff|:Cted any 
beſide, either before or ſince. One after 
a long ſtoppage of Urine voided a knotted 
Barley Straw : And we know the Ephebus, 
with whom we lodg'd at Arhens , threw 
out together wich a great deal of Seed a 
little hairy many footed, nimble Animal. 
And Ariſtotle tells us, that Timon's Nurſe 
in Cicilsa every year for two Manths lay in 
a Cave, withouc any vital Operation be- 
ſides breathing, And in the AZlonizr 
Books 'tis deliver'd as a Symptom of a 
diſeag'd Liver carefully to oblerve and hunt 
after Mice and Rats; which we fee now 
no where praftts'. Therefore let us nor 
wonder, if ſorgething happens which never 
was before, or if ſomething doth nor ap- 
pear amongſt us with which the Antiencs 
were acquainted ; for rhe Cirfz of rho{e 
accidents is the Nature of cur Body whole 
temperature is tubject ro be chanz?1 ; 
B bb 
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Therefore if Diogenianus 
duce a ncw kind of Water 
having no need of it, are very\ well con- 
tent: Yet we know ſome of Dimocritns's 
Schollars affirm that other works being 
diſſolv'd, ſome ſtrange Efl 1viums fall into 
ours, andare the principle of new plagues, 
and uncommon Dileaſes : Beſides let us 
not take noticeof the Corruption of ſome 
parts of this World, by Earthquakes, 
D:oughts, and Floods, by which both the 
Vapours and Fountains riſing out of the 
Earth, muſt be neceſlarily Corrupted : 
yet we mult not paſs by that change which 
mult be wrought in the Body by our Meat, 
Drink, and other exercites in our Courſe 
of life. For many thinrs which the Anti- 
ents did not feed on are now accounted 
Dzinties, for inſtance, Mad, and Sumen. 
Heretofore too, as | have heard, they ha- 
ted the Brains of Animals ſo much, that they 
would ſpit at the very naine of it. Ande- 
ven now we know ſome old Men, that will 
not taſte Cucumber, Pompion, Peach, or 
P.rer. Now by theſe Mcats and Drinks 
? (13 prebable that the Juices of our Bodies 
are much alter'd, and their temperature 
chang'd, new Qualities ariting from this 
tiew lort of Diet - ard the Change of Or- 
cer in our feeding having a great influence 
on the altzrztion of our Bodies z the cold 
Courſes, a5 they were call'd formerly con- 
{i{ting of Oyiters, Lob(ters, Sallads and the 
[ k*, being (in Plaro's Phraſe) transferr'd 
trom 
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trom Tayl to the Mouth, now make the 
firſt Courſe, whereas they were formerly 
the laſt. Beſ{:1des,the Glaſs which we uſually 
take before Supper, call'd regrous, is very 
con{iderable in this C2ſe ; for the Antients 
nzver drank ſo much as Water belore they 
eat, bnt now the drink freely before weſir 
down, and fall to our Mcat with a full and 
heated Body, uſing ſharp Sauces and Pickles 
to provoke Appetite, 2nd then we fall gree- 
dilyon the other Meat. But nothing con- 
duceth more to alterations and new Dil 
eaſes in the Body than frequent bathing, 
for then the Fleſh like Iron in the Fire, 
grows ſoft and looſe, and is preſently con- 
ſtipated and hardn'd by the Cold. For in 
my Opinion if any of the laſt Age had 
lookt into our Baths he might have juſtiy 
ſaid, 


There burning Phlegethoa meets Acheron, 


For they us'd ſuch mild gentle Baths, that 
Alexander the Great being Feaveriſh ſlepr 
in one. And the Gauls Wives carry their 
Pots of Pulſe to eat with their Children 
whilſt they are:n the Bath. But our Baths 
now inflame , villicate, and Giltreſs ; and 
the Air which we draw is a mixture of 
Air and Water, diſturbs the whole Body, 
toſſes and diſplaces every Atom til} we 
quench the fiery particles, and allay their 
Heat. Therefore, Diogenianus, you ice 
that this account requires no new ſtrange 
Cauſes, no intermundane Spaces, bt the 
Bbb 2 
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fingle alteration of our Diet, is enough to 
ra:ſe new Diſeaſes, and aboliſh old, 


Queſt. X. 


Why we give leaſt Credit to Dreams in Au- 
t uw f 


Loruwa reading Ariſtotle's Phyſical Pro» 
F biems which were brought to him to 
Thermopyle,was bim(eiflas Philoſophical wits 
uſe to be) fild with a great many doubts, 
and Communicated them to others; there- 
by confirming Ar1/orle's ſaying, that much 
Learning raiſeth many doubts. Other To- 
phicks, made our Walks every day very 
pleaſant, but that common ſaying concern- 
ing Dicams, that thoſe in Autumn are the 
vaineſt ; I know not how,whilſt Faveurinm 
was engaged in other matters, was ſtarted 
after Supper : Your Friends and my Song 
thought 4rsotle had given ſufficient fatis- 
faction in this po;nt,and that no other cauſe 
was to be ſought aiter or allow'd, but that 
which he mentions, viz. the Fruit. For 
the fruic being new and flatulent, raiſe 
many diſturbing vapours in the Body, for *tis 
not ljkely that only Wine ferments, or new 
O:] only makes a noiſe in the Lamp, 
the 
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the Heat agitating its vapour ; but new 
Corn, and al) forts of Fruit are plump and 
diſtended, till the onconcoCted flarulent 
vaponr is broak away, and that fome ſorts 
of Food diſturb Dreams, they ſaid was e- 
vident from Be2ns and Polypus*'s Head , 
from which thoſe who would divine by 
their Dreams, are commanded to abſtain. 
But Favorinu himfelf, though in other 
things he admires Ariſtotle exceedingly, 
and thinks the periparetick Philoſophy to 
be moſt probable ; yet in this caſe reſolved 
to ſcour up an old muſty opinion of D-- 
mecratus; firſt laying down that known 
Principle of his, that Imazes paſs through 
the Pores into the inmoſt Parrs of the Bo- 
dy, and being carried upward cauſe 
Dreams : And that theſe Images fly from 
every thing, Veſſels, Garments, Plants, 
but eſpecially from Animals becauſe of 
their Heat, and motion of their Spirits. 
And that theſe bmages do not only carry 
the outward ſhape and likeneſs of the Bo- 
dies, (as Epicarm thinks following Demo- 
cratus {o far and no farther) but the very 
deſigns, motions, and Paſſions of the Soul; 
and with thoſe entring into the Bodies, as 
# they were living things, Jiſcover to thoſe 
thac receive them the thuughts and inclina- 
ions of the Perſons from whom they come, 
if ſo be that that they preſerve their frame 
and order jintire : And that is clpecially 
preſery'd when the Air is calm and clear, 
their paſſage then being quick and undi- 
Bbb 3 {turb'd, 
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ſturb'd. Now the Autumnal Air, when 
Trees ſhed their Leaves, being very an«- 
even and diſtnrb*'d, riMes and diſorders 
the Images, and hindring them in their paſ- 
ſage makes them weak & ineffectual, when 
on the coitrary if they rife from warm 
and vigorous Subjects, and are preſently 
applied, the notices which they give, and 
the Impreſſions they make are clear and e- 
vident. Then with a ſmile looking on 
Autobulus he continued ; but Sir | perceive 
you deſign to have an airy $kirmiſh with 
theſe Images, and try the evenneſs of this 
old opinion as you would a Pifture with 
your Nail. And Autobulus replied, pray 
Sirdo not endeavour to cheat us any lon- 
ger , for we know very well that you 
deſigning to make Ar:ftorles opinion ap- 
pear the better, have only uſed this of De- 
mecritns a$ its Shade, Therefore l ſhall pafs 
by that, and impugn Ariſtorles opinion , 
which unjuſtly lays the blame on the new 
Fruit; for both the Suramer and declin- 
ing Autum excuſfeth them, when as Anti- 
wachus ſays the Fruit is moſt freſh and 
juicy; for then though we eat the new 
Fruit, yet our Dreams are not vainer than 
at other times, and the Months when the 
Leaves fall being next to Winter, ſo con- 
coct the Corn and remaining Fruit, that 
they grow ſhrivePd and leſs, and looſe all 
+ their brisk agitating Spirit. As for new 
Wine, thoſe that drink it ſooneſt forbear 
till Febraary, which is after Winter ; = 

ge 
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the day on which we begin we call juiey 4- 
yas Sxiuoror, and the Aibinians militia, 
for whilſt Wine js working, we fee thar 
even common Labourours will not venture 
on.it; therefore no more acculirg the gi'ts 
of the G ds, let us ſeck after another cauſe 
of vain dreams, to which the naine of the 
ſeaſon will direCt us, for 'tis,call'd 9:29; 42, 
Leaf-ſhedding, from the dryneſs and cold- 
neſs ev»%oy of the Leaves, which then {all 
except the leaves of hot and Oily Trees, 
as of the Olive, the Laurel, or the Palm, 
or of the moi!:, as of the Myrtle and the 
Ivy; for their temperature preferves them, 
though not others ; hecaule in others the 
viſcous humour that holds the Leaves is 
conſtipated by the Cold, or being weak 
and little is dried up : Now moiſture and 
heat are neceſlary for the growth and pre- 
ſervation of Plants, but eipeci:lly of Ani- 
mals, and on the contrary, coidne(s and 
dryneſs are very noxious to both: And 
therefore Homer clegantly calls luſty Men 
Needs moilt and juicy : to rcjoice iaiy:o9 2 
to be warm, and any thing that is grievous 
Or frightful Ty eJt3y and Kou323y Cold and 
Icy. Belides the words 4212; and ozia:ms 
are applied to the Dead, tho'e names in- 
timating their extream dryneſs : But more, 
our Blood. the principal thing in our whole 
Body, is moiſt and hor. Andold Age harh 
neither of thoſe two Qualities. Now the 
Autumn ſeems to be as it were the old ave 
of the decaying year, for the moiſture 
Bbb 4 doth 
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doth not then fall, and the heat decays : 
and its inclining Body to Diſeaſes is an E- 
F vident ſign of its cold and dryneſs. Now 
s *cis neceſſary that the Souls ſhould be jndif- 
pog'd with the Bodies, and that the ſubtle 
Spirit being condens'd, the divineing fa- 
culty of . the Soul, like a Looking-Glaſs 
that is breathed upon, ſhould be fullied , 
and therefore it cannot repreſent any thing 
plain, diſtinft, and clear, as long as it re- 
mains thick, dark, and condens'd. 
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Book the IX. 


Queſt. 1 


Concerning Verſes ſeaſonably and unſcaſona- 
bly applied. 


HIS ninth Book; S9ſſiu« Senecio, con- 

, tains the diſcourſes we had at. Athens, 

at the Muſes Feaſt, for this number is a- 
greeable to the Number of the Muſes ; nor 
muſt you wonder when you find more than 
ten queſtions (which number I have obſer- 
ved in. my other Books) in it; for we ought 
to give the Muſes all that belongs to them, 
be as careful of robbing them as of a Tem- 


ple, 
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ple, ſince we owe them much more, and 
much better things than theſe. ' Ammonius 
Captain of the Militia at Athens, would 
ſhow Diogenivs the profigiency of thoſe 
Youths that karn'd Grammar , Geome- 
try, Rhethorick and Muſick; and invi- 
ted the Chief Maſters of the Town to Sup- 
per: There were a great many Schollars 
at the Feaſt,and almoſt all his acquaintance: 
Achilles invited only the ſingle combatants 
to his Feaſt, intending (as the Story goes) 
that if in the heat of the encounter they had 
conceiv*d any anger or ill will againſt one a- 
nother, they might then lay it aſide, being 
made partakers of one common entertain- 
ment : But the contrary happened tro Hmmoe- 
niu, for the contentions of the Maſters en- 
creat, & grew more ſharp micſt theirCups 
and Merriment ; and all was ditorder, and 
confus'd babling. Therefore Ammoniza com- 
manded Erato to fing to his Harp, and he 
ſang ſome part of Heſioas %py2 beginning 
thus : 


Contention to one ſort u not confin'd, 


AndI commended him for chooſing ſo ap- 
poſite a Song : Then he began to diſcourſe 
about the ſeaſonable uſe of Verſe, that it 
was not only pleaſant but profitable. And 
ſtreight every ones Mouth was full of that 
Poet , who began Ptolemys Epithalamium , 
(when he married his Siſter a wicked and 
abominable match) thus, 

Jove 
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Jove Juno cal"d bug Siſter and bis Wife. 


And another after Supper , ſung to Dewe- 
trizs the King , who had ſent him a little 
while before his young Son Philip to be e- 


- Breed thou th: Bry as doth become 

) Both Hercules h:s race and Us. 

- And Anaxarchw , whe being pelted with 
; Apples by Alerander at Supper, role 
- up and ſaid, 


Some God ſhall wounded be by Mortal hand. 


1 But that Corinthian Captive Boy excell'd all, 
4 wao, when the City was deſtroy'd , and 
. Mummens taking a ſurvey of all the frec- 
7 born Children, that underſtood Letters, 
commanded cach to write a Verſe, wrote 

thus - 
(fell. 


Thrice, four times bleſt the happy Greeks that 


For they ſay, that Mummin was affected 
with it, wept and gave all the free-born 
Caildren that were ally'd to him, their Li- 
berty. And ſome mention®d the Wife of 
Theodor the Tragedian ,, who refuſed his 
Embraces a little before he contended for | 
the Prize, but when he was Conqueror, 
. and come in unto her, claſped him, and 
ſaid, - New 
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Now Agamemnon's Son you freely may. 


After this a great many ſayings were men- 
tion'd; as unſeaſonably ſpoken, it being fie, 
that we ſhould know ſuch,and avoid them. 
As that to Powpey the Great, to whom up- 
on his return from a dangerous War, the 
School-Maſter brought his little Daughter, 
and to ſhew him what a Proficient ſhe was, 
call*d for a Book, and bad her begin at this 
Line. 


(ſlain. 
Return'd from War,but hadſt thou there been 
My wiſh had been compleat 


And that to Coſſius Longinus to whom a fly- 
ing report of his Sons dying abroad, being 
brought, and no way appearing either 'to 
know the certain Truth or clear the doub, 
an old Senator come and faid; Longrizs, 
will you not deſpiſe this ſlying uncertain 
rumour, when you know, and have read 
this Line, 
For no report # wholly falſe ? 

And he, that at Rhodes to a Grammarian, 


demanding a Line, upon which he might 
ſhow his skill in the Theater, propoſed this, 


Fly from the Iſland, worff of all Mankind. 


Either ſlyly put a trick upon him , or un- 
wittingly 
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wittingly blunder'd. And this diſcourſe 
- quiered the Tumulr. 


Queſt. 1I, and1II. 


What i the Reaſon that Alpha i placd firſt 
in the Alphabet, and what u the proportion 
between the number of Vowels and Semi- 
vowel; ? 


| K being the cuſtom at the Muſes Feaſt 
to draw Lots,and thoſe that were match- 
ed,to propoſe curious queſtions to one ano- 
ther; Ammenius fearing,that two of the ſame 
profeſſion might be match'd together, er- 
der'd without drawing Lots, a Geometri- 
cian to propoſe queſtions to a Grammari- 
an, and a Maſter of Muſick to a Rhetori- 
cisn - Firſt therefore, Hermeas the Geo- 
metrician , demanded of Protogenes the 
Grammarian, a reaſon why Alpha was the 
firſt Letter of the Alphabet. And he re- 
turn'd the common anſwer of the Schools, 
that *twas fit the Vowels ſhould be ſet be- 
fore the Mutes and Semivowels. And of 
the Vowels, ſome being long, ſome ſhort; 
ſome both long and ſhort, ?cis juſt, that the 
Letter ſhould be moſt eſteem'd : and of 
theſe that are long and ſhort, that is m_ 
et 
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ſet firſt, which is uſually plac'd before the 
other two, but neyer after either ; and 
that is Alpha, for that put after either 7-1 
or Upſilen will not be pronounc'd, will nor 
make one $Syllable with them, but as it 
were, reſenting the affront, and angry at 
the polition, ſeeks the filk as its proper 
place. But if you place Alpha before ei. 
ther of thoſe, they are obedient, and qui- 
etly join in one Syllable, as in theſe words, 
Every, hvnav, 41arms, aidii,o)u and a thou- 
ſand others. In theſe three reſpects there- 
fore, as the Conquerors in all the five Ex- 
erciles, it claims the precedence of moſt 
other Letters, becauſe a Vowel, of other 
Vowels becauſe both long and ſhort, be. 
cauſe *tis its natural place to be ſer hefore 
and never after them. Pretogenes making 
a pauſe, Ammonivs ſpeaking to me ſaid, 
What have you, being a Beottan,nothing to 
ſay for Cadmus, who ( as the Story goes,) 
plac'd Alpha the firſt in order becauſe a 
Cow is called A4/pha by the Phenicians and 
they account it not the ſecond or third ( as 
Heſiod doth, but the firſt of their neceſſary 
things. Nothing at all, I replied, for 'tis 
juſt that to the beſt of my power I ſhould 
rather aſſiſt my own than Bacchus's Grand- 
father ; for Lamprias my Grandfather ſaid 
that the firſt articulate ſound that is made, 
is Alpha, for the Air in the Mouth is form'd 
and faſhion'd by the motion of the Lips, 
now as ſoon as thoſe are opencd, that ſound 
breaks forth, being very plain and (imple, 

not 
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not requiring or depending upon the moti- 
on of the 1 ongue, but is gently breath*d 
forth whilſt that lies ſtill: And therefore 
that is the firſt ſound that Children make. 
Thus 4:«y to hear, ade to ſing, duady 
to pipe, «azad(ew to hollow oppolitely,be- 
gin with the Letter Alpha, and l think that 
&veey tO lift up, eviiyew to open , were 
fitly taken from that opening and lifring 
up of the Lips when his voice 1s uttered, 
Thus all the mutes beſides, one have Alpha 
joined with them as it were a Light toaſliſt 
their Blindneſs z for i'alone wants it, 
for ei and Xi are only nj and 7=z2 with 
an aſperate. Hermias {aying that he ap- 
prov'd both Reaſons, why thea (continued 
I) do not you explain the proportion, if 
there beany of the number of the Letters, 
for in my opinion there is, and I thipk fo 
becauſe the number of mutes and Semi- 
vowels compared between themſelves, or 
with the Vowels doth not ſeem caſual and 
undeſign'd, but to be according to the 
firſt Proportion which you call Arithmeti- 
cal, for their number being nine, eight and 
ſeven, the middle exceeds the laſt as much 
aS it wants of the firſt : and the firſt num- 
ber being compared with the laſt, hath 
the ſame proportion that the Muſes have 
to Apollo, for nine is appropriated to them, 
and ſeven to him, and theſe two numbers 
tied together double the middle, and not 
without reaſon, ſince the ſemi-yowels rar- 
take the Power of both. *Tis faid that 
Aﬀercury 
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Mercury was the firſt God that diſcoverd 
Letrers in Egype, and therefore the Zgypes- 
#14 make the figure of 7614, a Bird dedica- 
ted to Mercary for the firſt Letter, but 'tis 
not fit in my opinion to place an Animal 
that makes no noiſe at the head of the Let- 
ters: Amongſt all the Numbers the fourth 
is peculiarly dedicated to Aercery, becauſe 
as ſome fay, the God was born on the 
fourth day of the Month, and the firſt 
Letters, call'd Phenicsan from Cadmus are 
four times four, viz. Sixteen. And of 
thoſe that were afrerward added Palam:d:; 
found four, and Simonides four more: Now 
amongſt numbers, three is the firſt perfect, 
as conſiſting of a firſt, a middle, and a 
laſt, and fix as being equal toall its parts, 
and of theſe fix, the firſt perfet number 
being multipled by four, makes the firſt 
ſquare twenty four, Whilft he was dif- 
courſing thus, Zopyrion the Grammarian 
ſmeer*d and hifs'd, and as ſoon as he had 
done, cried out that he moſt egregioully 
trifled; for 'twas meer Chance, and not 
deſign, that gave ſuch a number and order 
to the Letters, as 'twas meer chance that 
the firſt and laſt verſes of Homer's [liads, 
have juſt as many Syllables, as the firſt and 
laſt of his OdyFexs. 
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- "Queſt. IV. 


Which of Venu9%s Hands Diomedes Wourd- 
ed ? 


He; would have replied to Zopyri- 
| ox, but we deſired him to hold, and 
Maxima; the' Rhetorician propoſed to him 
this tar-terch'd queſtion out of Homer , 
which of Ferns's Hands Diemedes Wound- 
ded ? and Zopyrion preſently asking him a- 
gain of which Leg was Philip Lame ? A1a- 
ximus replied, *is a different caſe, for De- 
moſthenes hath left us no- foundation upon 
which we may build our Conjecture, but if 
you confeſs your Ignorance in this matter, 
others will ſhow, how the Poet ſufficiently 
intimates to an underſtanding Man which 
hand it was. Zopyrion being at a ſtand, we 
all ſince he made no reply, dei:red 17ax- 
to tell us; and he began, the Verſes 
running thus, 


Then Diomedes threw 11 mighty Sperr 
Apd dartirg it a-creſs d:d wound ver Ha: d, 


'Tis evident that if he Ccſizn'd to 
wound her left hand, there had been no 
Cec eng 
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end of throwing a-croſs, ſince her Left- 
hand was oppofite to his Right : Beſides 
'tis probable that he would endeavour to 
wound the {trongeſt Hand, and that with 
which ſhe drew away «Aneas ; and which 
being wounded, *was likely ſhe would let 
him go : But more, after ſhe returned to 
Heaven, Minerva jecringly ſaid, 


( Dame, 

No doubt fair Venus won 4 Grecian 
To follow her beloved Trojan Touths, 

(Hand ; 

And as ſhe gently ſtroak'd her with ber 

= (Wornd. 

Her golden Buckler ſcratc'd this petty 


And I ſuppoſe you Sir, when you ſtroak 
any of your Schollars, uſe your Right- 
hand and not your Left, and *tis likely 
that/enwthe moſt complaiſant imide£io)i)ny 
of all the Goddeſies ſooth'd the Here: 
nes after the ſame manner, 
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Queſtion V. 


Why Plato ſays that Ajax's Sewl took ber twers: 
tieth place in Hell ? 


Heſe diſcourſes made all the other 

Company merry, but So/pis che Rhe- 
| torician ſeeing Hylas the Grammarian fit 
filent and diſcompogd, ( for he had not 
been yery happy in his Exerciſes )) cried 


out, 

- But Ajax's Soul food far apart, 

| And raiſing his voice repeated the reſt 
« to him. 


But fit, draw near and patiently attend, 


( Rage 
Hear what I ſay, and tame your violent 


To this Hylas unable to contain re- 
turn'd a Scurvy Anſwer, ſaying that 4- 
jax*s Soul taking her Lot in the twentieth 
t. place in Hell, chang?d her nature accor« 
ding to Plats, for a Lion's; but for his 
part he could net but often think upon the 
ſaying of the old Comedian, 
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'Tis better far tobe an Aſs, than ſee 
Unworthier Men in greater Honour ſhine, 


At this So/pis Iyughing heartily ſaid, but 
inthe mean time before we have the Pack 
ſaddles on, if you have any regard for 
Plate, tell; us why -he- makes, Ajex's Sout,. 
after the Lots drawn to bave the gwent!- 
eth choice, Hylas with great Indighation, 
refug'd, thinking that this was ajeezingy re 
flethion on his former miſcarriage-,» anfl 
therefore my Bother: began thus, What 
was not Ajax counted'the ſecond for Beau- 
ty, Strength. and Courage, and the next 
to Achilles in the Grecian Army ? And 
twenty is the ſecond ten, and ten is the 
chiefeſt of numibersas Achilles of the Greeks, 
we laughing at this, Amwmonins ſaid, well 
Lamprias: let” this: ſifhce for a jake upan 
Hylas ; but ſince you have voluntarily ta- 
ken upon you to five an account of this 
matter, texve off Jcſting:aud{eriouſly pro- 
ceed. This ſtartled Zamprias a little, but 
after a ſhorrypa ute he continued thug * Fla- 
to often tells merry Stories under borrow- 
e&names,; bup when' tie puts any fable: into 
a diſcourle concerning the Soul, -he: hath ' 
ſome confiderable meaning 1 it, the intel- 
ligent Nature of the Heaven he calls a fly- 
ing Charriot, intimating the harmonious 
whirle of the World; and here he intro- 
duceth one Era the Son of Harmonius a 
Pamphil;an to tell wher he hzd feen in Hell, 

intimating 
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intimating that-our Souls are begotten ac- 
cording to Harmoay, and are agreeably u- 
nited to ourBodies; and that when they 
are ſeperated, they are from all parts car- 
ried together into the Air, and from.thence 
'return to ſecond Generations. Aud-what 
hinders but that 4400/3, ( twentieth.) 
ſhould intimate that this was not a 'true 
ſtory but #u#a5/dy fiftitious, and caſually 
#-xF ſpoken of the Dead. For Plats 
always toucheth upon three Cauſes, he 
being the firſt and chiefeſt Philoſopher that 
knew: how Fate with Fortune, and 'how 
our Free-will is mix'd and complicated 
with both : And now he hath admirably 
diſcover'd what influence each hath upon 
our affairs : The choice of our Life he hath 
left to our Free-will, for Vertue and Vice 
are free : but tlat thoſe who have made a 
good choice ſhould live religiouſly, and 
thoſe that have made an ill choice ſhould 
lead a contrary Life he leaves to the Ne- 
ceſſity of Fate. But the-chances of Lots 
thrown at a venture introduce Fortune, ſe: 
veral conditions of Life in which we are 
brought up, and which pro-occupate and 
pervert our own choice. Now conſider 
whether *cis not ircational.to enquire af:er 
a cauſe of thoſe things that are done by 
chance : For if the Lot ſeems to be diſpos'd 
of by deſign, it ceaſeth to be Chance and 
Fortune, and becomes Fate and Provi- 
dence. Whilſt Lamprias wes ſpeaking 
Marcu the Grammarian ſeem'd to be 
CCC 3 \ count, 
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counting to himſelf, and when he had done, 
began thus : Amongſt the Souls which F7e- 
mer mentions in his »6«i:a Elpenors is not 
to be reckened as mixt with thoſe in Hell, 
but his Body being not buried, as wandring 
about the Banks of the River Styx, nor is 
it fit that we ſhould reckon Fireſias his 
Soul amongſt the reſt, 


On whom alone, when deep in Hell beneath 
W:/dow Proſerpina conferr d. 


ToDiſcourſe and Converſe with the Li- 
ving even before he drank the Sacrifice's 
Blood : Therefore Lamwprias, if you ſub- 
ſtr2& theſe two you will find that Ajex 
was the twentieth that Ulyſſes ſaw, and 
Plato merrily alludes to that place in Ho- 
mer's vexug. 


The reſt of this Book, to the thirteenth 
Chapter is loſt. 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. XII. 


A moot point out of the third Book of Ho- 
mers {lias. 


Ethinks faid I, I could be even with 
theſe Rhetoricians, and put them 
a puzling queſtion out of Homer ; what 
is it ſaid Protogenes ? I will tell you 
continued I, ad lee them carefully attend, 
Pars makes his Callenge in theſe expreſs 
Words. 


Let me and valiant Menelaus Fight, 
(brought, 
For Helen, and for all the goods ſhe 
And he that ſhall &recome, let bim enjoy, 
The Goods and Woman, let them be his own. 


And Hettor afterwards publickly pro- 
claiming this Challenge uſeth almoſt the 
ſame words, 


(Greeks, 
He bids the Trojans and the Yalliant 
To fix their Arms upon the fruitful Ground, 
Let Menelaus aud ſtout Paris fight 
For all the Goods,and he that beats have all. 


CccC 4 Menelans 
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Menalam accepted the Challenge, and 
the conditions were {worn to Agamemnon, 
dictating thus, 


If Paris valiaze Menalaus Kills, 
Let him have Helen, and the goods poſſeſs, 
If youthful Menelaus Paris X:lls, 
The Woman and the Goods ſhall all be his. 


Now ſince Meralaus only overcame, 
but did not kill Paris, cach party hath 
ſomewhat to ſay for it ſelf, and apain(t 
the other : The one may demand reſtitu- 
tion becauſe Parzs was overcome, the 0- 
ther deny it becanſe he was yor killd. Now 
how to determine this caſe, and clear the 
ſeeming Repugnances, doth not belong to 
Philoſophers or Grammarians ; but to 
Rhetoricians that are well skilled both in 
Grammar ai:d Philoſophy : Then Soſpis 
{aid the defendaut hath the {trongett Plea, 
tor theChallenger, propos'd theConditions, 
and when they were accepted, neither par- 
ty bad power to make any addition. Now 
the Condition propoſed in this Challenge 
was not killing but overcoming, and there 
was reaſon that it ſhould beſo; for Helen 
ought to be the wite of the braveſt, now the 
bravelt is he that overcomes, for it often 
happens that an excellent Soldier might be 
killed by a Coward, as is evident in what 
happen'd afterward when Achilles was ſhot 
by Paris. For | do not believe that you 
will affirm that Achilles was not ſo brave a 

| Man 
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Manas Paris, becauſe he was kill'd by aim, 
and that it (might be called the Victory, 
and not rathcr the :1jult good fortune of 
bim that ſhot him. But He&or was over- 
come before - He was killed by Achilles 
becauſe he would not ſtand, but trembied 
and fied at bis approach ; for he that re- 
fuſeth the Combat or flies, cannot palliate 
his defeat, and plainly grants that his Ad- 
verſary is the better Man. And therefore 
Iris tells Helen before-hand. 


In ſingle Combat they ſhall fight for you, 
Find you ſhall be the glorious Vittors Wife, 


And Fupiter afterwards adjudges the 
Victory to Menelans in theſe Words. 


The Conqueſt leans to Menelaus's Side. 


For 'twould be ridiculous to call him a 
Conquerer who ſhoots 2 Man in the Heel 
at a great diſtance before he thought of, 
or could provide againft his danger, and 
yet not allow Menelans the reward, which 
was agreed on in his own Challeage, of 
victory over him whom he made fly, ſneak 
into the embraces of mis. Wife , and 
whom he ſpoiled of.: bis Arms whilſt-he 
was yet alive. Glaxcis {ubjoin'd, in all 
Laws, Contracts, Promiſes, and Conditi- 
ons, the latter are always accounted more 
valid than the former. Now the latter 
contract was Agamemnon's, the _— 
( 
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of which was killing, and not only over- 
coming. Beſides the former was meer 
words , the latter confirmed by Oath 
and by the conſent of all,thoſe were curſed 
that broak them, ſo that this latter was 
roperly the contrat, and the other a 
e Challenge. And-this Priemw at his 
going away, after he had ſworn to the 
conditions, confirms by theſe words, 


But Jove and other Gods aloxe do know, 
Which i deſign'd to ſee the Shades below : 


For he underſtood that to be the conditi- 
on of the Contraft, and therefore a little 
after HeRor ſays, 


But Jove hath undetermined left onr Oath. 


For the combat had not its deſign'd and 
indiſputable determination, ſince neither 
of them fell. Therefore this queſtion 
doth not ſeem to me to contain any con- 
trariety of Law, fince the former contrat 
is compriz'd and over-rul'd by the latter, 
for he that kills certainly overcomes, but 
he that overcomes doth not always Kill : 
But in ſhort, Agemewnondid not annul, but 
only explain the Challenge propoſed by 
Heftor, he did not change any thing, but 
only added the moſt principal part, placing 
victory in killing, for that is a compleat 
conqueſt, but all others may be evaded or 
diſputed as this of Aenelaw, who neither 
wounded 
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wounded nor purſu'd his Adverſary : Now 
as where there are Laws really contrary, 
the Judges take that (ide which is plain and 
indiſputable , and mind not that which 
is obſcure, fo in this caſe let'us admit that 
contratt to be moſt yalid,” which contain'd 
killing as a known. and undeniable evi- 
dence of ViQtory, and which is the great- 
eſt argument, he that ſeems to have had 
the victory, not being quiet, but running 
up and down the Army, and ſearching all 
about, 


To find neat Paris in the buſy throng. 


Sufficiently teſtifyes that he himſelf did not 
imagine that the Conqueſt was perfect and 
compleat ; for when Pars had eſcap'd , 
he did not forget his own words. 


(deſign, 
And which of ua black, Fate and Death 
Let him be loſt, the other ceaſe from War. 


Therefore 'twas neceſſary for him to 


' ſeekafter Paris, that he might kill him, 


and compleat the Combat, but fince he 
neither kill'd, nor took him, he had no 
right to the prize. For he did not con- 


quer him if we may gueſs by what he faid 


when he expoſtulated with Fove , and be- 
waild bis unſucceſsful attempt, 


Jove 
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(thou 

Jove, Heaven holds no unluckier God than 
Now wonld ] pumfh Paris for his Crimes; 
( Spear 

But %h my Sword 13 broak, my weighty 
Hand ! 

Stretch'd out in vain, flies 1dly from my 


For in theſe words he confeſſeth that 
'twas tono purpoſe to pierce the Shield, 
or take the Headpiece of his adverſary,un- 
leſshe likewiſe wounded or kill'd him. 


——_—_ 
” —— 


Queſt. XIV. 


Some Obſervations about the number of the 
Muſes not commonly known. 


= diſcourſe ended, we pour'd out 
our offerings to the Muſes, and toge- 
ther with a Hymn in honour of Apollo, the 
Patron of the Muſes, we fung with Eraro 
who plaid upon the Harp, the Generati- 
on of the Muſes out of FHeſiod : after the 
Song wasdone, Herod the Rhetoricien ſaid, 
Pray Sirs hearken : Thoſe that will not 
admit Calkepe to be ours, ſay that ſhe 
keeps Company with Kings, not fuch I 

{ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe, as are bulied in reſolving Syllo- 
giſms,, or defputing, but do. thoſe things 
which beleng; to Kheroricians and States- 
men - But of: the reſt of the Muſes Cleo 
abets Encomiums (for praiſes are call'd 
xaiz ) avd Polywnia Hiltory, for. her name 
ſignifies the Remembrance of many things, 
and tis: ſaid-that all the Muſes were fome 
where call'd Remembrances. And for 
my part E. thivk Terpſechore hath ſome re- 
ltion:to. us too. if (as Chry/ppprs fays)her lot 
be agreableneſs in diſcourle, and pleaſant» 
neſs in converſation. For itbelongs to an 
Oratar to converſe, as well as plead or give 
advice : {incetis his part. to gain the fa- 
vour of. his itors; to defend or excuſe 
his Clicat, ko; praiſe or difpraiſe is the 
commaneſt Theme, and if wemanage our 
buſineſs welk agd- artificially, -ic will tura 
to confiderable account. if unskillfully, 
we are loſt. For that ſaying, 


Geds ! hop he it honoured and below'd by al. 


+» IVY 4 [i "+ 

- Chiefly jg my opinion, it belongs to thoſe 
Men: who:have a plealing -and perſwaſive 
faculty in;Diſcourle. Then {aid Awamonins. 
and: Serod;; we have no reaſon to be angry 
with. you for graſping all the Muſes, {ince 
the goods that Friends have.are common, 
and Fove hath begotten a great many Mu- 
ſes, that every Man may be plentifully 
ſupplied, for we do not all need Skill in 
Hunting, Military Arts, Navigation, or any 
Mecnanical 
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Mechanical Trades, but Learning and In- 
{truſtion is neceſſary for every one that 
breathes: and therefore Fove made but 
one Afinerva , one Diana, one Yul- 
can, but many Muſes ; but why there 

ſhould be nine and no more nor leſs, pra 
-acquaint us; for you ſo great a Lover of, 
and ſo well acquainted with,the Muſes muſt 
certainly have conſidered this matter : 
What difficulty is there in that ? Replied 
Herod the number Nine is in every bodies 
Mouth, as being the firſt ſquare of the 
firſt odd number, being it ſelf odly odd, 
as being diviſtble into three equal odd 
Numbers, then Ammonizs with a Smile 
ſubjoin*d boldly and bravely, ſaid, and 
y add that this number is compoſed of 
the two firſt-Cubes, one and eight, and 
according to another compoſition of two 
Triangles, three and ſix, each of which is 
it ſelf perfect. Bnt why ſhould this belong 
to the Muſes more than any other of the 
Gods ? For we have nine Muſes, but not 
nine Ceres's, nine Minerva's or Diana's. 
For I do not believe that you take it for a 
ood Argument, that the Muſes muſt be 
o many , becauſe their Mothers Name 
conſiſts of juſt ſo many Letters. © Herod 
ſmiling, and every body being ſilent, Am- 
worius deſir'd our Opinions, my Brother 
ſaid, that the Antients celebrated but three 
Muſes, and that to bring proofs for this af- 
ſertion would be pedantick and uncivil in 
ſuch a Company. - The reaſon of this 
number 
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number was not ( as ſome ſay ) the three 
different ſorts of Muſic, the Diatonic, the 
Chromatic , and Harmoniac, nor from 
thoſe ſtops that make the Intervals Vete, 
AMete, Hypate , though the Delphiors 
gave the Mules theſe names erroneouſly in 
my opinion,appropriating them to one Sci- 
ence,or rzther to a part of one fingle Sci- 
ence, the Harmoniacpart of Muſic. But as 
I think the Antients reducing all Arts and 
Sciences which go no farther than Rea- 
ſon or diſcourſe, to three heads, Philo- 
ſophy, Rhetoric , and Mathemakics , ac- 
counted them the gifts of three Gods, and 
nam'd them the Muſes; afterwards about 
Heſieds time the Sciences being better and 
more throughly look'd into and Men ſubs 
dividing them found that each Science , 
contain'd three different parts:In Mathema» 
tics is comprehended Muſic , Arithme- 
tic, and Geometry : In Philoſopky, Lo- 
gic, Ethics and Phyſics. In Rhetoric 
they fay they firſt part was demonſtrative, 
or Encomiaſtic , the ſecond Deliberative 
the third Judicial , neither of all which 
they believing to be without a God or a 
Muſe, and ſome ſuperior Power for its 
Patron did not, it is probable, to make the 
Muſes equal in Number to theſe diviſions, 
but found them to be ſo. Now as you may 
divide Nine into three Threes, and each 
three into as many Unites, ſo there is but 
one reCtitude of Reaſon, which is common 
to the firſt three Principle Sciences, _ 
Cac 
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each of thoſe is ſubdivided inte three more, 
and of each a fingle Muſe is Patroneſfs,takes 
care and improves; for | donot think that 
the Poets aud Aſtrologers will find fault 
with us tor paſſing over their Profeſſions in 
flegce.(ince they know as well as we that 
Aſtrology is comprekended in Geometry, 
and Poetry in Muſic-:- As ſoon- as he had 
faid this, Trypho the Payſitian ſubjoin'd , 
how hath our Art offended you, that you 
bave ſhut the Maſeum againſt us, and Die- 
niſi of Melitm added, Sir you have a 
great. -many tharwill ide with you in the 
accuſation, for we Farmers think 7halts to 
be ours, aſligaing her the care dfaaiyror 
of ſpringing and pudding Seeds and Plants. 
But (1 interpoling 1aid) your acctrſation 
i5-B0T juſt, for you have bountiful 'Ceres; 
and Bacchw, who (ay Pindar phraſeth it) 
encreaſes the admirable ſhining Beauty of 
the Autumn: and we. know that E/calapins 
is the Parron of the Phylitians, and they 
make their addreſs to Apollo as Pew, but 
never as Vouſegeres : all men ('as Homer 
ſays) {tand in need of the;Gods, but all 
ſtand not in need of all. But 1 wonder 
Lemprias did not mind what the Delphians 
ſay 18 this macter ; for they affirm that 
the Muſes amongit them were -not na- 
med {o either from the Strings or Sounds 
in Muſic ; but the Univerſe beingdivided 
100. three parts, the firſt portion was of 
the fixt Stars, the ſecond of the Planets, 
the third of thoſe things that are uncer 
the 


ws gs 


the concave of | the Moon, and that all 
theſe portions were ordered according to 
Harmonical proportions, and' of each 
Portion a Mufe took care, Hypate of the 
firſt, Nete of the laſt , and Meſegin 
the middle , combining as much as pof- 
- ſible, and turning about Mortal things 
with the Gods , and Earthly with Hea- 
venly : And Plato intimates the fame 
thing under the names of the Fates, cal- 
ling one Arropos, the other Lachefis, and 
the other Ctorbo. For he hath commitred 
the revolutions of the eight Spheres to fo 
many Sirens and not Muſes. Then Aene- 
phil the Peripatetick ſubjoin'd, The Del- 
phians opinion hath indeed ſomewhat of 
probability in it, but 7laro is abſurd in 
committing the Eternal and Divine revo- 
Jarions, not to the Muſes, but to the Sirens ; 
Damen: that are neither Lovers of, nor 
benevolent to, Mankind ; and wholly paſ- 
ſing by the Muſes , or calling them by 
the names of the Fates, the Daughters of 
Neceſſity. For Neceſlity is averſe to the 
Muſes, Perſwaſion -w38 agrecable, and be- 
ing acquainted with them in my opinion, 
more Empeaecles his Grace, 


Intolerable Neceſſity abbors. 


Yet no doubt ſaid Ammenius, as it is in 
usa violent and involuntary Cauſe, bur 
in the Gods neceſlity is not intollerable,uh- 
controulable or violent, unleſs it be to the 

Dd Wicked, 
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Wicked. As the Law in a Common- 
wealth, to the beſt Men is the beſt thing, 
not to be violated or tranſgreſs'd ; not be- 
cauſe they have no Power, but becauſe they 
have no will to change it - And Homers 
Sirens give us no juſt reaſon to be afraid;for 
he in that fable rightly intimates the power 
of their Muſick not to be hurtful 
to Man , but delightfully charming and 
detaining thoſe Souls which paſs from 
hence thither, and wander after Death ; 
working in them a Love for Cy and 
Divine things, anda forgetfulnels of eve- 
ry thing on Earth; and they extremly 
pleas d, follow and attend them : And 
from thence ſome im perfect ſound, and as 
it were Echo of that Muſick coming to vs 
by the means of Reaſon, and good Pre- 
cepts rouſeth our Souls, and reſtores the 
notices of thoſe things to our Minds, the 
greateſt part of which lye incumber*d with, 
and entangled in, diſturbances of the Fleſh, 
and diſtrating paſlions. But the Gene- 
rous Soul hears and remembers, and her 
affeftion for thoſe Pleaſures riſeth up to 
the meſt ardent Paſſion, whilſt ſhe eagerly 
deſire:, but is not able to free her ſelf from 
the Body. *Tis true I do not approve 
what he ſays, but Plato ſeems to me as he 
hath ſtrangely and unaccountably call'd the 
Axes, Spindles, and the Stars, foto 
have named the Muſes Sirens, as de- 


liveringdivine things to the Ghoſts below, _ 


as Ulyſſes in Sophocies ſays of the Syrens. 


i. 8 6. 
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I next to Phorcas Daughters came ;, 
' Who fix the ſullen Laws below. 


Eight of the Muſes take care of the 
Spheres, and one of all about the Earth, 
theſe eizhr who govern the Planets, and 
guide their motions, ſtill maintain an a- 
greement to the the fixt Stars, and to one 
another : but that one which looks after 
the place betwixt the Earth and Moon, 
and takes careof mortal things, by means 
of 7«3s Perſafion, aſſiſting Reaſon, and 
that natural conſent which we have to 
community and agreement, introduceth 
as much Harmony, Grace, and Order, as 
is poſlible for thoſe things to receive, in- 
introducing this 7&3 to ſmooth and quiet 
our diſturbances, and as it were to recal 
our wandring delires out of the wrong 
way, and to fet us in the right Path. Bur - - 
as Pindar ſays, . 


Whom Jove abhors, he ſtarts to hear 
The Maſe: ſounding in his Ear. 


To this diſcourſe Ammenixs as he uſed 
to do, ſubjoin'd that Verſe of Zenophanes. 


This fine diſcourſe ſeems near ally'd ro Truth. 


And deſir'd every one to deliver his Opi- 
nion. . And I after a ſhort ſilence faid, as 
Plato thinks by the names as it were by 
dd 2 tracks 
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traksto diſcover the Powers of the God;ſo 
let us place in Heaven, and over Heaven- 
ly things, one of the Mufes, viz. Urania, 
and tis likely that thoſe require no di- 
ſtraQting variety of Cares tv gofern them, 
ſince they have the fame 1ingle nature 
for the cauſe of all their motions - But 
where = are a great many Irregularities 
and diſorders, there we mult place the 
eight Muſes , that we may have oneto 
correct each particular irregularity and 
miſcarriage. There are two parts in a 
Man's Life, the ſerious and the merry ; 
and each muſt be regulated, and metho- 
diz'd; the ſerious part Calliope, Clio, and 
Thalia, which inſtructs us.in the knowledg 
and contemplation of the Gods, ſeems 
chiefly to look after and direft. The other 
Muſes govern our weak part, which chan- 
ges preſently into wantonneſs and folly , 
they do not neglect our brutiſh and violent 
P:ſhons, and let them run their own 
Courſe, but by oppoſite Dancing, Muſick, 
Song, and orderly motion mixt with 
Reaſon , bring them 'down to a \mo- 
derate temper and condition. For my 
part, ſince Plato admits two Principles of 
every Aion, viz. the natural deſire after 
Pleaſure, and acquired opinion, which 
covets, and wiſhes for the beſt, and calls 
one Reaſon, and the other Paſſion, and 
each of theſe is manifold, Ithink that each 
requires a conſiderable, and to ſpeak the 
Truth, a divine direion. For inſtance, 

one 
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one faculty of one Reaſon is ſaid tobe Politi- 
cal or Imperial,over which Heſrod fays Cal- 
liope prelides,Cl o's Provinceis the nuble and 
aſpiring, and Polimmi's thar faculty of rhe 
Soul, which inclines to aitain and keep 
Knowledg, (and therefore the Sicyonians 
call one of their three Muſes Polymatheia) 
to Emterpe every body allows the ſearches 
into Nature and Phyſical Speculations , 
there being no greater, no ſincerer Plea- 
ſure belonging to any other ſort of S95ecu- 
lation in the World. The natural delire 
to Meat and Drink Thalia reduceth from 
brutiſh and uncivil, to be ſociable and 
friendly;and therefore we ſay thoſe that are 
friendly merry and ſociable o're their 
Cups, $aa44Zey, and not thoie that are 
quarrelſome and mad. Erato, together 
with Peitho Perſwaſion , that brings along 
with it Reaſon and Opportunity, prelides 
over Marriages, ſhe takes away and extin- 
guifheth all the violent fury of Pleaſure, 
and makes it tend to Friendſhip, and mu- 
tual Confidence, and indearment, and 
not to Effeminacy, Luſt, or Diſcontenr. 
The delight which the Eye or Ear receive 
is a fort of Pleaſure, either appropriate 
to Reaſon, to Paſſion, or common to them 
both. This the two other Muſes, Terpſi- 
chore, and Melpomene fo moderate,that rhe 
one+ might only tickle and not Charm, 
the other anly pleaſe and not bewitch. 


Ddd 3 Qieſt. XV. 
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Queſt. XV. 


That there are three parts in Darcing, $094 
Motion, Eynua Geſture, ard Sits Repre: 
ſentation : what each of thoſe #u, what ts 
common to both Poetry and Dancing ? 


Fter this a match of Dancing was 

| | —p— and a Cake was the prize, 

the Judges were Meni/cxs the dancing Ma- 
ſter, and my Brother Lamprias for he 
danc*t the Pyrrick, very well, and in the 
Pal:ftra none could match him for the 
gracejul motion of his Hands and Arms in 
dancing. Nowa great many dancing with 
more heat than art,ſfonie deſir*d two of the 
Company who ſeem?d to be belt skill'd, and 
took moſt care to obſerve their ſteps, to 
dance go-gv Tegy poggy : Upon this Thra- 
ſybulus the fon of Ammontzs demanded 
what goes ſignift'd, and gave Ammonins OC- 
caſion to 1un over moſt of the parts of 
dancing.He ſaid they were three goes), o;,#4e 
and $3 ; For Dancing is made up cf 
Motion and Geſture oy, as a Song cf 
Sounds and Stops ; Stops are the Euds of 
Motion : Now the Motions they call goee?, 
and the Geſtures and likeneſs, to which 
the Motions tend, and in which they end, 
they 
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" they call o14wle; as for inſtance when by 
their own Motions they repreſent the fi- 
gure of Apollo, Pan, or ary of the raging 
Bacche, The third is #&E;;. which is not an 
imication, but a plain downright indicati- 
on againſt the Perſons repreſented, For 
as the Poets when they wouid ſpeak of A- 
chilles, Ulyſſes,the Earth,or Heaven,uſe their 
proper names,and ſuch as the Vulgar uſzal- 
ly underſtand. But for the more lively re- 
preſentation ufe feign'd words drawn frem 
ſome evident quality in the thing or Meta- 
phors, as when they fay, that ſtreams do 
zeaaeutew, and xavdcey : that arrows fly 
AAayouere Ne9% ara, deſirous the fleſh to 
wound; or when they would deſcribe an'e- 
= Battle,ioa: vo win xiparet Fyov. The 
ght bad equal heads: They have likewiſe 
a great many ſignificative compoſitions in 
their Verſes. Thus Exripides of Perſens, 


He that Meduſa ſlew, and flies in air, 
And Pinder of an Horſe 


When by the ſmooth Alpheus Banks 
He ran the Race, and never felt the Spur « 


And Homer cf a Race 


The Chariots overlaid with Tin and Braſs 
By fiery Horſes drawn ran ſwiftly on : 


So 
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So. in dancing the oye repreſents the 
ſhape and figure, the eve# ſhows ſome A- 
Rion, Paſhpn or Power ; but by the 44:55 
are properly and figaiticatively ſhown tie 
things themſelves ; for inſtance, the Hea- 
ven,Earth, or the Company. Which be- 
ing dane in a Certain arder and method re- 
ſemble the proper names uſed in Poetry 
decently cloath'd and attended with 
ſuitable Epithetes : ay in theſe Lines 


Themis the wvenerakle aud adnmr'd, 
And Venus brauteour with her beuding 


(brows, 
The fair Dione, Juno Crows'd with Gold. 


And in theſe, 


From Helena Kings famd,for giving Laws 
Great Bogus, end the might i. e. Kou- 


(thus ſprang, 
And Folus whoſe chief delight was Horſe! 


For if Poets did not take this liberty, how 
mean, how groveling, and flat would be 
their Verſe, as ſuppoſe they wrote thus 


From this ſtout Hercules, from that Sphi- 
(tus came; 
Her Father, Husband, and her Son were 


(Kings, 
HerBrather,ond Fore-fathers were the ſame. 


The ſame faults may be committed in = 
ort 
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ſort of dancing cal'd £45:;, unleſs the re- 
prefertarion be lively4#nd priceftl, decent 

and un-affected: And in ftiort; we may 

aptly transfer what Simonzdes ſaid of Paint- 

ing 'to Dancing, and call Dancing neat 
Poetry, and Poetry ſpeaking Dancing : 

for Poefie doth not properly belong to 
Pzintiig, ior Paintitig to Poeſiez neither 

do they any way'make uſe of 'one-another ; 

but Dancing and Poeſie have every thing in 
Cotnition, and agree with one another , 
eſpecially in that ſort 'of Song called , 
uTigxnue, inWhich is the moſt lively re» 
preſentation imaginable, Dancing doing 

it by geſture, and Poſte'by words. So thar 

Poeſie may bear a'reſemblance 'tothe Lines 

m Painting, which mark out the Features 

of the Face: And therefore he that” dan- 

ceth the vm3gynwe well, ſufficiently eviden- 

ceth that theſe two Arts ſtand in need of 

one another ; for whilſt he ſings a Song, 

by his metions he imitates the thing of 

which he Sings, and ſhews what tendency 
Poetry hath to Dancing, wh:1ſt the Sound 

excites the Hands and Feet, or rather as 

it were by ſome Cords diſtends and raiſ®th 

every member of the whole Body, ſo that 

whilſt ſuch Sbngs —__ or Sung, 

they cannothe quiet,” or fir Ttill. This ſort 

of dancing is called the Cretan, but now. 

adays no fort of Exefciſe hath ſuch bad -* 
depraved Muſick applied to-it, as dancing, F 4 
and fo it ſuffers that which 7bicws as to his & 
ownconcerns was fcarfitl.of, as appears by Sms þ 
theſe Lines, | I "/ 
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1 fear leaſt lo:ſing Fame amongſt the Geas ; 
] ſhall receive Reſpett from Man alone. 


For having aſſociated to it ſelf a mean 
pony ſort of Muſick; and falling from 
that divine ſort of Poetry, with which ſhe 
was formerly acquainted, rules now, and 
domineers amonglt fooliſh and inconfide- 
rate Spectators, like a Tyrant, it Subjects 
a ſmall part of Mulick,and fit to pleaſe the 
many, but hath loſt all its honour with 
excellent and wiſe Men. Theſe, my Soſſi- 
#5 Senecio, were almoſt the laſt diſcourlies, 
which we had at Amwoniw's houſe during 
the Feſtival of the Muſes. 


FINXNTIS. 


